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Foreword 


Gay Wilson Allen 


Walt Whitman spent a gloomy Christmas in 1864 with his mother in Brook- 
lyn. The weather was miserable, with drizzling rain, fog, and slushy ice in 
the muddy street, Portland Avenue, where Mrs. Whitman lived. But weather 
was not the chief cause of the gloom. The Whitman family knew that George, 
Walt’s younger brother, was a prisoner somewhere in Virginia or North Caro- 
lina in a Confederate prison—if he was still alive. They had not heard from 
him since early October and their fears for his survival had increased with 
each passing day. 

The day after Christmas George’s mother received his trunk by express, 
but she and Walt felt reluctant to open it and waited several hours before 
bracing themselves to do so. When they did, they found among his personal 
effects a diary in which George had recorded his war experiences. It was a 
very simple, factual account, giving dates of battles and skirmishes, number 
of men lost in his company, and brief descriptions of the part he had played. 
Walt was deeply affected by reading it and called it “a perfect poem of the 
war,” written by one of “a newer larger race of human giants.” 

George Whitman had indeed fought heroically, and it still seems almost 
miraculous that one man could have survived so many battles unscathed 
except for a superficial wound sustained at Fredericksburg; yet his diary is 
no “poem”—the word expressed Walt’s emotions at the time of his first read- 
ing it, not his considered judgment. George had little literary skill, and not 
very much imagination—a deficiency, however, which may have helped him 
survive the horrors of battle and the almost indescribable hardships of long 
marches in all kinds of weather and sleeping without shelter in muddy fields. 
Nevertheless, his diary is one of the truly authentic records of one Union 
soldier’s epical experiences during two years of the Civil War. When supple- 
mented by his letters to his mother and brothers, his eyewitness account 
spans almost the whole war, from his first training during his initial one- 
hundred-day enlistment (everyone in New York and Brooklyn thought the 
war would be over within a few weeks), through the bloody fighting at 
Second Bull Run, First Fredericksburg, the victories in Mississippi, Spotsyl- 
vania Court House, and the siege of Petersburg until his capture. 

George’s letters to his mother reveal more concern for her worries than his 
own perils, but he did not make light of the battles in which he had partici- 
pated or strike false poses of bravery. He frankly expressed pride in the man- 
ner in which he had performed his duties and his confidence in the inevitable 
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victory of the Union Army. The confidence may have been overstated at 
times to counteract his mother’s discouragement and his brother Jeff’s pes- 
simism, but he did believe in the Union cause and the men who fought for it. 
His luck was almost unbelievable, but it was deserved, as his superiors real- 
ized, for time after time he was promoted almost immediately after an im- 
portant battle. He rose from buck private to captain before his capture, and 
after his release he was elevated to major. 

To some extent George’s simple diary makes a stronger emotional impact 
on the reader because it is so unembellished. Like Hemingway’s World War I 
soldiers, George Whitman’s bare statements create tension by ignoring his 
emotions, However, unlike Nick Adams in “Big Two-Hearted River,” George 
had no psychic wounds. He wrote the way he did because he, unlike the Nick 
Adams Malcolm Cowley taught us to see, actually was a naive observer, un- 
aware of a subconscious drama. He fought like Stephen Crane’s “boy soldier” 
after that immature youth had conquered his battle fright. But perhaps even 
these comparisons are misleading, because George was not introspective; he 
took his emotions for granted and did not have to struggle to control—or 
conceal—them. 

George Whitman’s Civil War letters and diary deserve the present care- 
fully edited publication for their own sake, for the reasons stated above. But 
they have additional significance because they are a supplement to Walt 
Whitman’s biography. To what extent Walt was responsible for his brother’s 
volunteering for military service one week after the Confederate attack on 
Fort Sumter we do not definitely know, but we do know that the brothers 
shared the same ardent patriotism. The first Federal defeat at Bull Run pro- 
voked Whitman to write his recruiting poem “Beat! Beat! Drums!” and to 
think himself of enlisting, but he was forty-two and the main support of his 
mother now that George was in the army. 

The following year, learning that George had been wounded at Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, Walt rushed down to the battlefront to find him. Though it 
turned out that George did not need help, Walt saw many other wounded 
soldiers who did, and his great compassion went out to them. This was the 
beginning of his role as volunteer “nurse” in the Union hospitals, which 
would last throughout the remainder of the war. 

News of subsequent battles in which Walt knew or suspected George was 
a participant continued to cause him anguish and to involve him vicariously. 
Had George not been a fighting soldier, Whitman might still have written 
Drum-Taps and Specimen Days, but they would not have been the same 
books. The wounded soldiers taught the poet the human cost of the war, but 
it was concern for his brother that gave him a keener and more painful aware- 
ness of the fluctuations of the war at the time they were taking place, resulting 
in the pathos of his great war poems and the vividness of his reminiscences 
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in prose of the whole Civil War period. These are sufficient justifications for 
Professor Loving’s scholarly edition of George Whitman’s Civil War letters 
and diary. It is a worthy contribution both to Civil War history and to the 
biography of Walt Whitman. 
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Walt Whitman and Peter Doyle, an ex-confederate soldier 
from Alexandria, Virginia, whom the poet befriended in 
1865. During the war Doyle had been captured and brought 
to Washington. Later he was paroled and was employed as 
a horse-car conductor in the capital when the two began 
their long friendship. Courtesy of the Duke University Li- 
brary, Trent Collection. 





A tintype of George Whitman in uniform early in the war, before 
his field promotion to second lieutenant on April 16, 1862. The 
military blouse he is wearing was probably supplied by the photog- 
rapher, for the only two enlisted ranks Whitman held were private 
and sergeant-major (the latter properly designated by one chevron 
with an arc above it). The backdrop is an artistic rendering. Courtesy 
of the Duke University Library, Trent Collection. 
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The first page of George Whitman’s letter to his mother dated 
March 16, 1862, in which the soldier reports Burnside’s victory 


in the Battle of New Bern (March 14, 1862). Courtesy of the 
Duke University Library, Trent Collection. 
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The first page of George Whitman’s letter to his mother dated 
September 19, 1862. Here Whitman alludes to the battles of 
South Mountain and Antietam (September 14—15 and 17, 1862) 
and the combat death of General Jesse Lee Reno, his division 


commander. Courtesy of the Duke University Library, Trent 
Collection. 





The abandoned camp of Burnside’s Ninth Army Corps in Falmouth, 
Virginia, after the Battle of Fredericksburg (December 13, 1862). 
Fearing that George had been severely wounded in the battle, Walt 
Whitman hastened from the family home in Brooklyn in search of 
his brother, whom he finally found at this campsite not seriously 
hurt. The poet remained here, living with the Fifty-First New York 
Regiment, for the next two weeks. Courtesy of the Library of 
Congress. 





The Wilderness, a wooded area near Fredericksburg, Virginia, after 
the battle of May 5—6, 1864. The Battle of the Wilderness was one 
of the many costly Union victories Grant’s army sustained in the 
final campaign against Lee’s army in Virginia. Union casualties in 
this battle neared 18,000, the Ninth Army alone losing 985 troops 
in killed, wounded, or missing. George Whitman himself was struck 
by a bullet which shattered the canteen on his side. Courtesy of the 
Library of Congress. 
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Introduction 


Walt Whitman, the war, and his soldier-brother 


It is well known to literary historians that Walt Whitman was profoundly af- 
fected by the American Civil War (1861-1865). Perhaps for the poet who 
considered the United States “essentially the greatest poem” the war drama- 
tized the dignity and strength of the common man in democratic America— 
a theme that had dominated his antebellum poetry. Indeed, Whitman was 
careful to announce the importance of the Conflict in regard to his poetry, 
which evolved as the nation evolved. In a poem written in 1871 and placed 
in the first “cluster” of pieces in the definitive Osgood edition of Leaves of 
Grass (1881) he declared: “my book and the war are one.”? Unlike the 
other major writers of his day, Whitman had identified himself closely and 
intensely with the war effort. Too old to fight (and perhaps lacking the in- 
clination to bear arms), he began his service as a psychological nurse to 
wounded and sick soldiers in the Broadway Hospital in New York. In Janu- 
ary 1863 he moved to Washington, D.C., a city then continuously under the 
threat of Confederate invasion and the receiving center for Union war casual- 
ties. Here Whitman spent several years visiting more than fifty military 
hospitals where he encountered the former omnibus and wagon drivers, sales- 
men, farmers, mechanics, porters, and bookkeepers—in general, those who 
made up what the poet termed the “divine average.” During the war Whit- 
man saw many of these men die and many more suffer the loss of limbs. He 
made many friendships with soldiers, writing letters home for them and cor- 
responding with many of the soldiers themselves after they had recovered 
and returned to the battlefront. From Drum-Taps (1865) and Specimen 
Days (1882) we can see that Whitman—easily assuming his role as one of 
the “roughs”—was always at the scene, in the hospitals and streets of war- 
time Washington, and occasionally at such battle sites as Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville. 

While Walt Whitman’s relations with a multitude of soldiers brought him 
close to the reality of the war, his impressions were undoubtedly deepened 
by the military participation of one of his younger brothers, George Wash- 
ington Whitman (1829-1901). Surviving one battle after another during al- 
most four years of combat, George Whitman wrote home to his mother 
frequently and to Walt and another brother occasionally. Most of the letters 





I. “To Thee Old Cause,” in Leaves of Grass, ed. Harold W. Blodgett and Sculley 
Bradley (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1965), p. 5. Further references to 
Whitman’s poetry are to this text. 
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to his mother that are collected in this edition were forwarded by Mrs. Whit- 
man to the poet—often with frantic notes about George’s safety. There can 
be no doubt that Whitman read the letters, perhaps some more than once, 
for particular phrases that must have caught his eye are set off in parentheses 
in a hand other than the soldier’s. In a letter from George to his mother writ- 
ten after the battle of New Bern (Letter 3), the following sentence is marked 
off: “We marched right up under a terible fire, formed in line of battle and 
went at them in splendid style for about three hours, when our boys drove 
them from their entrenchments and the day was ours.” Such a spirited de- 
scription of Union endeavor is echoed in the “Prelude” to Drum-Taps, where 
the poet strikes a note of pride in Manhattan’s enthusiastic and prompt re- 
sponse to the Confederate attack on Fort Sumter: “How she led the rest to 
arms, how she gave the cue, / How at once with lithe limbs unwaiting a 
moment she sprang.”? It is likely that George Whitman’s early enlistment in 
the Union Army had a special impact on the poet. When Whitman wrote in 
the same poem the lines, “The tearful parting, the mother kisses her son, the 
son kisses his mother, / (Loth is the mother to part, yet not a word does she 
speak to detain him),” he was probably recalling for his particular example 
his own brother’s departure in April 1861. 

The Civil War letters of George Whitman were initially preserved in the 
collection of letters, documents, and manuscripts that Whitman kept piled 
high in his Mickle Street home in Camden, New Jersey. This material was 
ultimately divided among the poet’s three literary executors—with Dr. Mau- 
rice Bucke, a Canadian physician and mystic, receiving as part of his share 
the Civil War letters. While such epistles convey in their manner the drama 
and detail of George Whitman’s war experiences, they also give students of 
American literature additional information about the kind of family from 
which the “Poet of Democracy” sprang. For example, it is evident from the 
letters (which show no indication of military censorship) that George, like 
other soldiers, fought to preserve the Union and not necessarily to free the 
black man from the bonds of slavery. In a letter to his mother written after 
the Battle of Antietam (Letter 17), George Whitman made the following 
observation—which was set off by another hand in pencil, possibly Whit- 
man’s: “I see by the papers that Uncle Abe has issued a proclamation de- 
claring the slaves free in all the States that are in rebellion on the first of next 
Jan. [1863.] I dont know what effect it is going to have on the war, but one 
thing is certain, he has got to lick the south before he can free the niggers... .” 
He goes on to say that it would be better for the South to behave itself and 
keep its slaves “than to get licked and lose them. . . .” While Walt Whitman 
also considered the preservation of the Union to be the primary objective of 
the war, he never approved of the institution of slavery. His vicarious par- 


2. Leaves of Grass, p. 279. 
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ticipation in the Underground Railroad activities, for example, is clearly in- 
dicated in Section 10 of “Song of Myself,” where a runaway slave is taken in, 
cared for, and “‘pass’d north.” What effect George Whitman’s attitude toward 
slavery had on the poet is difficult to determine. Indeed, one wonders how he 
reconciled such undemocratic feelings in men like his brother and his per- 
sistent belief that the greatest good lay in the common man. 

The amount of information available on George Whitman before the war 
is of course even less than what is known about Walt Whitman prior to the 
first publication of Leaves of Grass.3 By George Whitman’s own account we 
know that he was one of Walt’s students when the poet taught school on 
Long Island.4 And when Whitman founded the Long Islander, a weekly news- 
paper, in 1838, George lived with him and worked as his assistant on the 
newspaper. Later, George Whitman’s trade was carpentry—the occupation 
of his father and three of his brothers. In the Brooklyn directory for 1861-62, 
he is listed as a cabinetmaker working at 59 Grand Avenue. His successful 
career after the war shows him to have been the most practical of the eight 
Whitman children; such an eye for profit as his, however, always prevented 
George—as well as the other family members—from understanding Walt’s 
preoccupation with matters not pecuniary. In 1893 George Whitman recalled 
the annoyance he experienced before the war from Walt’s apathy toward 
making money—even from literary stints: 


I could hardly describe his stubborn reserve, patience. He got offers of 
literary work—good offers: and we thought he had chances to make 
money. Yet he would refuse to do anything except at his own notion. ... 
Some of the proprietors of the [Brooklyn] Eagle talked in a way not to 
suit him, and he straightway started up and left them. He would never 
make concessions for money—always was so .. . . On literary topics 
Walt was the one to go to. .. . But in business the rest of us were nearer 
the mark. We mixed up in business affairs.5 


The following testimony indicates that George Whitman had no more idea 
of what Walt Whitman was doing in 1854 than the rest of the family: “We 
were all at work—all except Walt. But we knew he was printing the book 
[Leaves of Grass]. I was about twenty-five then. I saw the book—didn’t read 
it all—didn’t think it worth reading—fingered it a little. Mother thought as 
I did—did not know what to make of it.” When the work that prompted 


3. Our knowledge of the poet’s life before 1855 has recently been broadened by 
Joseph Jay Rubin, The Historic Whitman (University Park: The Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1973); and Floyd Stovall, The Foreground of “Leaves of Grass” 
(Charlottesville: The University Press of Virginia, 1974). 

4. “Conversations with George W. Whitman,” In Re Walt Whitman, ed. Horace C. 
Traubel et al. (Philadelphia: David McKay, 1893), p. 39. 

5. In Re Walt Whitman, pp. 33-34. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson to rub his eyes “to see if this sunbeam were no illu- 
sion” first appeared in 1855, Mrs. Whitman compared Leaves of Grass to 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, published the same year, As George remarked, “the 
one seemed to us pretty much the same muddle as the other. Mother said 
that if Hiawatha was poetry, perhaps Walt’s was.” © Walt Whitman later con- 
fided to Horace Traubel: “No one of my people—the people near to me— 
ever had any time for Leaves of Grass.”7 

If George Whitman had no insight into his brother’s poetry and the spirit 
of human liberty behind it, he was nevertheless imbued with enough loyalty 
to the nation celebrated in that poetry to join a Brooklyn regiment soon after 
the Fort Sumter incident. As Walt Whitman later described him, “Like many 
other young men, he then knew almost nothing of military discipline or 
practical soldiering; but the great Union call sounded, and he quietly but 
promptly put away his tools, locked up his chest, put the key in charge of the 
boss, and betook himself to the field.” George Whitman initially joined the 
Thirteenth New York State Militia for three months’ duty and spent this 
brief enlistment helping to guard Washington, D.C. In August he returned to 
Brooklyn, but as it became apparent—especially after the battle of First 
Bull Run—that the “uprising” would not be over so quickly, he re-enlisted 
in the Fifty-First Regiment of New York Volunteers (in September 1861) 
for a period of three years.9 Until the regiment’s mass capture in 1864, it was 
assigned—with the exception of detached duty under Sherman in the Vicks- 
burg campaign—to Burnside’s Ninth Army Corps. During the war George 
Whitman rose in rank from private to breveted lieutenant colonel. Because 
of his prior service he was assigned to the rank of sergeant major the day after 
he joined the Fifty-First Regiment. And because of his performance in the 
battles of Roanoke Island and New Bern (February and March 1862), he 
was promoted to the rank of second lieutenant. His apparent bravery in the 
subsequent battles of Cedar Mountain, Second Bull Run, Chantilly, South 
Mountain, and Antietam (August and September 1862)—combined with 
the high attrition rate of Union officers in these conflicts—earned him pro- 
motion to the rank of first lieutenant on September 10, 1862 and captain on 
November I, 1862. 

George’s being wounded at the battle of First Fredericksburg (December 
13, 1862) precipitated Walt Whitman’s move to Washington, for the poet 


6. In Re Walt Whitman, pp. 35-36. 

7. With Walt Whitman in Camden, ed. Horace C. Traubel (Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Company, 1906), I, 227. 

8. See Jerome M. Loving, ““Our Veterans Mustering Out-—Another Newspaper 
Article by Whitman about His Soldier-Brother,” Yale University Library Gazette, 49 
(October 1974), 217-24 at p. 201. 

9. It is interesting to note that George Whitman’s enlistment coincided closely with 
the publication of his brother’s poem “Beat! Beat! Drums!” 
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went only as far as that city on his return from finding his brother encamped 
near Fredericksburg.1° After coming so close to the war and making so many 
friends in George’s regiment during his stay with them, Whitman was unable 
to return to Brooklyn. Ina letter from Washington, dated December 29, 1862, 
where Whitman had already secured a position in the Army Paymaster’s Of- 
fice, he told his mother: 


When I found dear brother George, and found that he was alive and well, 
O you may imagine how trifling all my little cares and difficulties seemed 
—they vanished into nothing. And now that I have lived for eight or nine 
days amid such scenes as the camps furnish, and had a practical part in 
it all, and realize the way that hundreds of thousands of good men are 
now living, and have had to live for a year or more, not only without any 
of the comforts, but with death and sickness and hard marching and hard 
fighting, (and no success at that, ) for their continual experience—really 
nothing we call trouble seems worth talking about. One of the first things 
that met my eyes in camp, was a heap of feet, arms, legs, &c. under a tree 
in front a hospital ... .1* 


Whitman remained in Washington throughout the war doing hospital work, 
and his brother George remained in the army, surviving many more battles 
until his capture and incarceration in 1864. From George’s letters as well as 
letters from several other officers in the Fifty-First Regiment, Whitman was 
usually well aware of the location of his brother and the battles in which he 
was fighting. In fact, Walt Whitman was so well informed as to the itinerary 
of his brother’s regiment that he was able to write the following description 
of George’s activities during the war, published in the Brooklyn Daily Union 
of March 16, 1865: 


His career since he started out in April, 1861, and again with the Fifty- 
first New York Vols., in October [sic], same year, down to his return 
home to Brooklyn, two days since, has indeed been an eventful one. The 
crowd of occurrences and changes, both personal and public, during that 
time, are oppressive in their solemnity and irretrievable nature. Of the 
officers, in their original position, that went with the regiment, not a 
single one remains; and not a dozen out over a thousand of the rank and 
file. Most of his comrades have fallen by death. Wounds, imprisonment, 
exhaustion, &c., have also done their work. His preservation and return 
alive seem almost a miracle. For three years and two months he has seen 
and been a part of war waged on a scale of amplitude, with an intensity 


10. See Letters 21 and 22. 
11. Walt Whitman: The Correspondence, ed. Edwin H. Miller (New York: New 
York University Press, 1961), I, 59. 
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on both sides, that puts all past campaigning of the world into second 
class; and has had danger, hardship, and death for his companions by 
night and by day, in all their Protean forms. He has been in twenty-one 
general engagements or sieges, most of them first class of war, and 
skirmishing, &c., almost beyond count; has sailed the sea in long and 
severe storms, fought all over the blood-reddened soil of Virginia and 
Western Maryland, also in the Carolinas, also in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, also in Mississippi at Vicksburg and Jackson; and in all the 
Titanic struggle of the Wilderness, and so to Petersburg and the Weldon 
road. He has marched across eighteen states, traversing some of them 
across and back again in all directions. He has journeyed as a soldier, 
since he first started from this city, over twenty thousand miles; and has 
fought under Burnside, McClellan, McDowell, Meade, Pope, Hooker, 
Sherman and Grant. Such has been the experience, beyond what any 
romance could tell or narrative comprise, of one of our Brooklyn soldiers 
in this war the past three years and ten months. 1? 


The article for which the preceding quotation serves as the peroration ap- 
peared only a few weeks after George Whitman had been released from the 
Confederate Military Prison at Danville, Virginia. Walt Whitman’s enthu- 
siasm for his brother’s war record is also manifested in a similar article pub- 
lished in the Daily Union upon the occasion of George’s final discharge from 
the army and return home.*3 In fact, Whitman may have intended to write 
a regimental history of the Fifty-First. Among his papers preserved in the 
Collection of American Literature in Yale University Library are news arti- 
cles about the regiment and numerous scraps of paper with notes on the 
activities and backgrounds of many of his brother’s military comrades. 


The Whitman family 


During the war George Whitman’s mother, Louisa Van Velsor Whitman 
(1795-1873), lived at “Portland near Myrtle” in Brooklyn, New York. 
Walter Whitman, Sr., had died in 1855, and Mrs. Whitman derived her in- 
come from regular contributions by Walt and George. Of her other six chil- 
dren, some were burdened with the task of providing for their own families, 
while others were unable to support themselves, much less their mother. In- 
deed, the lives of the Whitman children were widely varied. A roll call of the 
family sounds much like one of Walt Whitman’s own familiar catalogues: 
besides a poet and a war hero, it included a syphilitic sailor, a hypochondriac, 


12. Walt Whitman and the Civil War: A Collection of Original Articles and Manu- 
scripts, ed. Charles I. Glicksberg (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1933), p. 89. 
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an alcoholic, a successful civil engineer, and finally one who suffered from 
both mental and physical disabilities. 

Jesse Whitman (1818-1870), the first-born, apparently led a life of de- 
bauchery in his earlier years. As a member of the Merchant Marine about 
1848, he seems to have suffered an accident which affected his sanity. The 
exact nature of the mishap is vague. The official admittance certificate of the 
Kings County Lunatic Asylum, where Walt Whitman committed Jesse on 
December 5, 1864, states that he sustained a fall from a ship’s mast. Yet the 
testimony of his niece Jessie Louisa Whitman (1863-1957) asserts that his 
failing mental condition was the result of an attack by thugs in which he was 
hit on the head with brass knuckles.14 Described by his niece in 1940 as 
having “the best mind of any of the children, until this [accident] hap- 
pened,” 75 Jesse Whitman began to show signs of insanity in the early years 
of the Civil War—when he lived in Brooklyn and sustained himself by oc- 
casional stints at the naval shipyard, a few blocks from his mother’s home. 
Disturbed by the death of his brother Andrew (described below) in 1863, 
Jesse tried to assault the wife and child of another brother, Thomas Jefferson 
Whitman (described below), who was sharing the Portland Street residence 
with Mrs. Whitman. In relating the incident to Walt Whitman, Jeff implied 
that Jesse’s behavior was also affected by a case of syphilis: “To think that 
the wretch should go off and live with an irish whore, [and] get in the condi- 
tion he is by her act... . .” Suggesting in the same letter that such lapses in 
sanity were becoming more frequent and hence telling on their mother, Jeff 
advocated that Jesse be put “in some hospital or place where he would be 
doctored.” + Walt waited another year before choosing such a course of 
action, evidently at the behest of his mother. A week after Jeff’s letter she 
wrote to Walt: 


Jessy is a very great trouble to me to be sure and dont appreceate what i 
doo for him but he is no more deranged than he has been for the last 
three years _ i think it would be very bad for him to be put in the luna- 
tic assiliym . . . . as long as i can get any thing for him to eat i would 
rather work and take care of him that is as long as i see no danger of 
harm.*7 


Apparently during the ensuing year Jesse’s behavior grew worse, for Walt 
had him committed in December. Nothing is known about Jesse during his 


14. Katherine Molinoff, Monographs on Unpublished Whitman Material (New 
York: Comet Press, 1941), No. 2, pp. 19-22. 

15. Molinoff, No. 2, p. 19. 

16. Thomas Jefferson Whitman to Walt Whitman, December 15, 1863, Feinberg 
Collection of Walt Whitman, Library of Congress; cited below as TJW to WW. 

17. Louisa Van Velsor Whitman to Walt Whitman [December 25, 1863], Trent Col- 
lection of Walt Whitman, Duke University; cited below as LVVW to WW. 
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confinement until the spring of 1869, when Edward, the youngest of the 
eight Whitman children (described below), encountered on the streets of 
Brooklyn Henry Rome, one of Jesse’s fellow inmates, who had escaped from 
the asylum. According to Edward, Rome told him that Jesse had refused to 
escape with him.*8 In a letter dated March 22, 1870, the Assistant Physician 
at the asylum informed Walt Whitman that Jesse had died the previous day 
“from the rupture of an aneurism.”?9 Uncertain whether the letter would 
reach Whitman, the authorities at the institution had buried Jesse in a pot- 
ter’s field. Probably few of the family—certainly not Jeff—lamented his 
passing except Mrs. Whitman, who wrote to Walt: “aint it sad to think the 
poor soul hadent a friend near him in his last moments and to think he had 
a paupers grave ....i feel very sad of course walt if he has done ever so 
wrong he was my first born.” 2° 

Mary Elizabeth Whitman (1821-1899) was the first of two daughters in 
the Whitman family, born two years after Walt Whitman. No doubt because 
of her comparatively tranquil existence apart from other family members 
during her adult life, little is known about her. She married Ansel Van 
Nostrand, a shipwright from Farmingdale, Long Island, in 1840 and went 
off to live in the whaling village of Greenport, Long Island, where she raised 
five children: George, Fanny, Louisa, Ansel, and Minnie.?? In 1878 Mary 
reported to Walt that all of her family lived near her in Greenport and that 
two of them—Fanny and Minnie—had provided her with grandchildren.?? 
The only known incident in her life that resembled the problems encountered 
by several of her siblings occurred in 1869, when Mrs. Whitman wrote to 
Walt, who was still living in Washington, that Mary had moved in with her 
“bag and baggage.” Apparently, Mary had a dispute with her husband, who 
—according to Mrs. Whitman—had “got a drinking” and “come near dying 
with the deleru tremen.”?3 Otherwise, her life was evidently so placid and 
her visits to Brooklyn so infrequent that she is seldom mentioned in the 
Whitman family correspondence. Perhaps, as Katherine Molinoff suggests, 
the description of the monk’s sister, Mary, in Walt Whitman’s short story 
“The Half-Breed” (1845) approaches an accurate representation of Mary 
Whitman: “a lovely girl, some two years younger than myself . . . [who] 
possessed in her character some of the most excellent, as well as some of the 
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weakest propensities of her sex. She was capricious and headstrong—but 
tender, and very affectionate.” 74 

Mary’s life must be considered uneventful when compared to that of her 
only sister, Hannah Louisa Whitman (1823-1908). The fourth child, Han- 
nah was—for no obvious reason—the favorite of all the family members, 
including Walt. Perhaps she shared, to some extent, Walt’s aesthetic bent, for 
in 1852 she married Charles L. Heyde, a French-born painter of some dis- 
tinction from New York—after being introduced to him by her brother Walt. 
The couple moved to Burlington, Vermont, and—for the first few years at 
least—were happily married.?5 Prior to the Civil War, however, the marriage 
had become one of connubial agony for both of them. The complaints in let- 
ters by each about the other to Mrs. Whitman and Walt were legion. Hannah 
charged her husband with both neglect and brutality. Heyde countered these 
accusations by sending irritating letters to the Whitmans in which he com- 
plained that his wife’s slovenly habits were interfering with his work. While 
it appears that both were at fault in the marriage, the Whitmans were naturally 
in sympathy with Hannah. During the war George Whitman repeatedly urged 
Walt to go to Vermont and bring their sister back to Brooklyn. From New 
Bern, North Carolina, in 1862 he wrote: “if I could get away I would go 
myself to Burlington on purpose to give that little Cuss Heyde a good square 
kicking” (Letter 8). A year later Jefferson Whitman wrote in regard to 
Hannah’s husband: “Oh I wish to God he had been in hell before we ever 
Sawliinlee ane 

Heyde was also jealous of what little attention Walt Whitman was receiv- 
ing as a fellow artist. After reading a review of Drum-Taps in the Galaxy 
magazine for December I, 1866—written by John Burroughs, a Washington 
intimate of Whitman’s since 1863—Heyde sent Walt a copy of the issue, in 
which a review of Swinburne also appeared, and used the occasion to criti- 
cize Leaves of Grass, saying the poet was “woefully mistaken in the privilege 
[he took] of being merely savagely material, and consequently offensively 
vulgar.” 27 Whitman shrugged off Heyde’s criticism by telling his mother that 
Heyde had written him “a lot of stuff . . . on ‘poetry’ & ‘criticism’ & &c—of 
no interest at all to me.” 28 He was perhaps slightly more annoyed at Heyde’s 
next attempt to criticize his work. On December 2, 1866, William O’Connor 
—another of Whitman’s close friends—had written a long review in the 
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New York Times of the latest edition of Leaves of Grass and a discussion of 
the poet himself. According to Whitman, in a letter to his mother, Heyde 
upon reading the piece wrote to the editor of the Times, saying his brother- 
in-law was “ ‘a good fellow enough—but ”; he then proceeded “to run down 
Leaves of Grass.” 29 ' 

Apparently Heyde scratched out a living with his paintings of mountain 
scenery, for he remained in Burlington, married to Hannah, until his death in 
1892. Shortly before the end, however, he began to suffer hallucinations and 
was committed to the Vermont State Hospital in Waterbury.3° But Hannah— 
whose letters to her mother and Walt after 1860 suggest that she was a hypo- 
chondriac—managed to live until 1908, thereby surviving not only her hus- 
band but all of her brothers and sisters as well. 

Walter Whitman, Sr., named his next three sons after United States presi- 
dents,3+ and the first of these was Andrew Jackson Whitman (1827-1863). 
From all indications, Andrew (nicknamed “Bunkum’’) rivaled his eldest 
brother, Jesse, in his capacity for failure. Little is known of Andrew’s life 
before the Civil War. In the early 1860’s he worked as a carpenter and lived 
with his wife, the former Nancy McClure, and their two children, “Jimmy” 
and “Georgy,” at 105 Park Avenue in Brooklyn, not far from the residence 
of Mrs. Whitman. Because of a statement by Walt Whitman that Andrew 
“too was a soldier’’ 33 and queries in the Civil War letters of George Whitman 
(Letters 8, 9, and 17), several scholars have suggested that Andrew may have 
enlisted in the Union Army for a short time. Aside from such allusions in the 
Whitman family correspondence, however, there is no evidence to support 
this hypothesis.34 Possibly an alcoholic, Andrew began to suffer from a throat 
disease in the spring of 1863. He was encouraged by his doctor to go south 
for his health (to New Bern, North Carolina, where Federal troops were in 
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occupation and Andrew could work as a carpenter), but there is no evidence 
that he ever left Brooklyn that year. While George offered to supply the 
funds for the trip out of his officer’s pay (Letter 39), Andrew may have 
been discouraged from making it by his wife Nancy, who was a slovenly 
housekeeper and an undependable mother to their two children. Seeing that 
Andrew was receiving improper care from his wife, Jeff suggested that his 
mother reserve a room for him in her house “to sleep in,” but he told Walt 
that she discouraged the idea because it would “bring his whole family in.” 35 

Nancy may have been Andrew’s common-law wife, as there is no known 
record of their marriage.36 A month before Andrew finally died from his 
throat ailment, on December 3, 1863, Mother Whitman described her son’s 
wife as “about the lazeyest and dirtiest woman i ever want to see . . . . shes 
as ugly as she is dirty i dont wonder he [Andrew] used to drink.” 37 And 
recalling the day of Andrew’s death, she reported: “nance went to bed 
when she came out in the morning she brought such a smell that Jeffy got 
sick and had to come home [from Andrew’s house after] being up all night.” 3% 
Andrew left his wife pregnant, and in the spring of 1864 she gave birth to a 
child later referred to as “Andrew Whitman.” He was run over and killed by 
a brewery wagon in 1868, not long after Mother Whitman had told Walt that 
Nancy had given birth to “twins one dead.” 39 Evidently, Nancy became a 
streetwalker after Andrew’s death (if not before) and sent her children into 
the streets to beg. Mrs. Whitman urged Walt to write to James Cornwell, a 
justice in the Brooklyn police court, asking him to make Nancy’s children 
wards of the city. There is no evidence, however, that Whitman ever acted 
upon his mother’s request. Nancy and her children are not mentioned again 
by either Walt or his mother in their extant letters except on the occasion of 
young Andrew Whitman’s fatal accident.4° Newspaper accounts of the child’s 
death suggest that Nancy at this time was living with another man. Both the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle and the Daily Union of September 2, 1868, state that 
the child’s body was taken to “the residence of his parents, No. 151 Navy 
Street.” The Brooklyn directory for 1868—69, however, gives Nancy’s ad- 
dress as “Johnston St. near Raymond,” and no one named Whitman is listed 
in the same directory as living at the address stated in the newspaper articles. 
Whatever became of Nancy after this time is uncertain,4* but one of Andrew’s 
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sons—probably Jimmy—may have visited the George Whitman home in 
Camden in 1879.42 

Renting rooms in the same house in which Mrs. Whitman and Edward 
(described below) were tenants during the war was Thomas Jefferson Whit- 
man (1833-1890) .43 With him were his wife, Martha E. Mitchell (“Mat” or 
“Mattie”), and daughter Manahatta (“Hattie”), who was born on June 9, 
1860. In his letters George Whitman also refers to her as “Sis” until the birth 
on June 17, 1863, of Jeff’s second daughter, originally named California but 
later rechristened Jessie Louisa. After Jessie’s birth, George’s use of the 
nickname Sis is in reference to the younger daughter. More than any of the 
other Whitmans, Jeff appreciated Walt’s interests in aesthetic matters—if not 
his peculiar contribution to literature. He also shared Walt’s enthusiasm for 
the opera. In temperament, however, they were wholly antithetical: Jeff was 
easily excited and often hasty in judgment. When Jeff was fourteen, he ac- 
companied Walt to New Orleans, where the poet worked for a time on a 
newspaper, the Crescent. Afterward, Jeff planned to become a printer like 
his brother, but—according to Walt—“eventually (with my approval) he 
went to employment at land surveying, and merged in his studies and work of 
topographical engineer; this satisfied him, and he continued at it.”’44 

Jefferson Whitman never served in the Union Army. His name was not 
drawn in the New York draft for 1863; the next year, however, he was re- 
quired to pay a $400 commutation fee to avoid military service.45 During the 
war he worked in the Engineer’s Office of the Brooklyn Water Works and 
also supported Walt’s hospital work in Washington by sending his brother 
various amounts of money collected from his co-workers and friends in the 
Brooklyn community. In April 1867 he was offered the position of Superin- 
tendent of Water Works in St. Louis. He departed for that city soon after- 
ward, followed by his wife and daughters early in 1868. And by this time Jeff 
must have been doing well financially, for he was able to lend his brother 
George over three thousand dollars.4® Later he could afford to send his two 
daughters to Mr. Archer’s school, Patapsco Seminary, in Ellicott City, Mary- 
land.47 Such success, though, was marred by the early deaths of his wife and 
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eldest daughter. Martha Whitman—for whom all of the Whitmans had great 
affection—died on February 19, 1873, after suffering intensely, possibly 
from cancer, for several months. The cause of Manahatta’s death is not 
known, but she succumbed suddenly in 1886. The younger daughter, Jessie 
Louisa lived until 1957. Jefferson Whitman lived in St. Louis until his death 
on November 25, 1890. 

The youngest of the Whitman family was named Edward (1835-1892). 
Mentally retarded, he suffered also from a crippled left hand and a paralyzed 
leg.48 At the time of the Civil War he lived with his mother and the Jefferson 
Whitmans in Brooklyn, and his presence (then and throughout his life) ap- 
pears to have been a burden to everyone concerned. Jeff had scarcely more 
patience with Edward than he had with Jesse. He frequently threatened to 
move to other quarters, taking his mother but not Edward. Mrs. Whitman, 
of course, was devoted to her youngest son and never agreed to such an ar- 
rangement. In a letter to Walt, Jeff suggested that Edward be placed in a 
mental institution along with Jesse.49 On another occasion, after the war, Jeff 
wrote to Walt: “When I got home last night Mat told me that during the 
afternoon Mother came up Stairs crying as if her heart would break all on 
account of that boy baggage Ed—Mother cant do anything with him—he 
wont wait on himself hardly and wont do the least thing for her—I think he 
is the most infernal lazy and the most ugly human being I ever met.” 5° While 
Jeff did little himself to lessen his mother’s hardship, he was not the only one 
to advocate—supposedly for his mother’s welfare—separate accommoda- 
tions for Edward. When George Whitman was settled with his new wife in 
Camden in 1871, Mrs. Whitman told Walt that the couple insisted on her 
living with them; she added, however, “they none of them want edd.” 5+ 

While Edward never presented as much danger to his mother as her eldest 
son Jesse, he required frequent supervision, for he had to be bathed and 
dressed and would continue eating until stopped.5? Apparently, he occupied 
himself with doing chores for his mother and frequently attending his favorite 
church in Brooklyn. When Mrs. Whitman finally moved to Camden in 1872, 
Edward went with her. Walt, as he had done in the past, continued to make 
regular contributions to the board of both. After the mother’s death in 1873, 
Edward remained in George’s household until 1883. It is conceivable, of 
course, that if Walt had not come to live with the George Whitman family in 
the summer after his mother’s death, Edward would not have remained in 
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Camden as long as he did. But Walt, while he could not have attended to his 
youngest brother’s needs as closely as his mother had, was almost as devoted 
to this grown child, and some sort of arrangement must have been made. A 
decade later, however, two changes dictated that Edward be relocated. First, 
he began to suffer epileptic fits and frequently displayed a “fiery temper.” 53 
Secondly, George was planning to move to Burlington, New Jersey—then 
remote from Philadelphia. Most likely, for Edward to make the move with 
them, Walt would have had to go to Burlington also, and thus become isolated 
from his friends in the Quaker City. Consequently, Walt arranged with John- 
son and Margaret Goodenough for Edward to live at their 110-acre farm near 
Moorestown, New Jersey. Here Edward remained until 1888, when he was 
transferred to a sanatorium in Blackwood, New Jersey.54 

While Walt apparently provided for most of Edward’s support, his other 
two brothers who were still living may have contributed. Though George may 
well have thought he had done his part over the last ten years, Jefferson Whit- 
man was making donations—however irregularly—to Edward’s board as late 
as 1882.55 Walt Whitman often worried about the possibility of his dying be- 
fore Edward and therefore requested in his will that the proceeds from the 
sale of his house on Mickle Street (purchased in 1884) be used for the sup- 
port of his brother.5° Whitman had always been the most tolerant of Edward. 
Indeed, he told Traubel that a line in his poem “Faces” alluded to his brother: 
“TI knew of the agents that emptied and broke my brother.” 57 After the death 
of the poet, Edward lived only another eight months, succumbing to heart 
disease on November 30, 1892. 

It appears that the Whitman family was in many ways representative in 
nineteenth-century America. Principally a family of carpenters, its members 
prided themselves on being practical and spent most of their time combatting 
economic adversity. Like many other families, some of the Whitmans pros- 
pered and others failed dramatically. For the Whitman children who married, 
their partners came from similar domestic environments. The only exception 
was Hannah, who married a painter of mountain landscapes; yet it is im- 
portant to remember that this marriage was a failure. Because of the family’s 
size and usually tenuous pecuniary condition, they were a cohesive group 
who wrote to one another frequently (forwarding such correspondence to 
others in the family); they often filled those letters, however, with vehement 
complaints against particular family members. In several of her extant letters, 
Mother Whitman warns Walt to censor her epistle before forwarding it. And 
some of Jefferson Whitman’s letters are venomous in their attacks on one or 
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another of his brothers. Notwithstanding their domestic differences, the Whit- 
mans grieved profoundly at each other’s misfortunes, rallied heartily around 
George Whitman’s achievements in war, and—despite their practicality— 
always held Walt Whitman in the highest regard. And though the poet’s in- 
terests differed sharply from those of the rest of the family, he returned this 
affection with equal or greater intensity, always answering his mother’s needs 
or offering whatever solace he could to his brothers and sisters, regardless of 
whether their dilemma reflected the malice of nature and society or their own 
shortcomings. 

In a sense, the diverse and yet ordinary nature of Walt Whitman’s family 
helps to explain his poetry. The Whitmans in their plodding and often self- 
defeating way were a part of a new race of men and women—the “Ameri- 
canos” whom Whitman saw as the founders of a truly democratic way of life. 
In a nation of such families, who could conquer frontiers, establish civiliza- 
tions, and even sacrifice their sons in the fight for liberty, Whitman visualized 
the beginning of a universal democracy. It is therefore not at all paradoxical 
that the poet Walt Whitman should have emerged from a background so 
foreign to that of Emerson, Melville, or Hawthorne. Whitman’s family was 
far more typically American—one displaying both ideal and sordid aspects. 
Indeed, such a composition is indicative of the poet’s own personality, in that 
he combined the wholly antithetical roles of mystical poet and American 
“rowdy.” 


George Whitman as a prisoner of war 


When Walt Whitman wrote in Specimen Days that the “interior history 
[of the Civil War] will not only never be written—its practicality, minutiae of 
deeds and passions, will never even be suggested,” 5° he was probably re- 
calling, along with the many scenes of courage he had witnessed in the Wash- 
ington hospitals, his continual feeling of fear and amazement at the charmed 
life his brother George seemed to be leading in the many campaigns he sur- 
vived. Probably more anxious after George had been wounded at the battle 
of First Fredericksburg, Whitman perhaps studied his brother’s subsequent 
epistles. In a letter dated August 25, 1863—-shortly after George had par- 
ticipated in the Union siege of Vicksburg and survived Sherman’s arduous 
march in pursuit of Johnston (Letter 37 )—Whitman wrote to his mother: 


I was glad indeed to be certain that George had got back to Kentucky 
safe & well—while so many fall that we know or, what is about as bad, 
get sick or hurt in the fight, & lay in hospital, it seems almost a miracle 
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that George should have gone through so much, south & north & east 
and west, & been in so many hard-fought battles, & thousands of miles 
of weary & exhausting marches, & yet have stood it so, & be yet alive & 
in good health & spiritt—O mother, what would we [have] done if it had 
been otherwise—if he had met the fate of so many we know—if he had 
been killed or badly hurt in some of those battles—I get thinking about it 
sometimes, & it works upon me so I have to stop & turn my mind on 
something else.59 


Given the uneasiness of certainly the calmest of George’s immediate family 
(who daily faced the grim reality of war in his hospital work), one may imag- 
ine not only Walt’s concern but that of the other family members as well 
when it was learned thirteen months later that almost the entire regiment in 
which George had been fighting for the last three years had been captured by 
Confederate forces at Poplar Grove, Virginia. 

George Whitman was among 332 officers and men in the Fifty-First New 
York Regiment taken prisoner on September 30, 1864. First sent from 
Petersburg to Libby Prison in Richmond on October 3, and then to Salisbury, 
North Carolina, on October 8, where he remained for a longer period, Cap- 
tain Whitman—along with the other officers in his regiment—was finally 
confined at the Confederate Military Prison at Danville, Virginia, about 
October 22, where he remained until his release.®° 

At first Walt and the rest of the family did not know whether George was 
captured or dead. Probably one of the first reports of the losses incurred by 
the Fifth and Ninth Armies to reach the Whitmans was in the Brooklyn Daily 
Union of October 3, 1864, where Union losses were underestimated. What- 
ever fears this report might have aroused in the minds of the Whitmans—in- 
cluding Walt, who had been in Brooklyn recuperating from an illness since 
the previous June—the Daily Union story of October 4 must have been even 
more alarming. It said that the total number killed, wounded, and captured 
approached two thousand—‘“more than half of whom were taken prisoner.” 
On October 8, Whitman wrote to Charles W. Eldridge of the family’s anxiety 
over George: “We are deprest in spirits home here about my brother George, 
(2d div 9th Corps )—if not killed, he is a prisoner—he was in the engagement 
OF SEP Zones °* 

Soon after George had been taken with his fellow officers behind Con- 
federate lines at Petersburg, he sent the first of four letters (Letter 57) to his 
mother, dated October 2, 1864. The Whitman family doubtlessly received 
it within a few weeks, for Walt’s unsigned article in the New York Times of 
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October 29, 1864, states that “Capt. WHITMAN has been heard from since by 
his relatives in Brooklyn, by a letter written in a rebel prison at Petersburgh 
by him a few days after the capture... .”°* George Whitman sent another 
letter to his mother “from Libby Prison a few days after I was taken pri- 
soner,” 63 but it was probably never received.°4 It seems clear, however, from 
Walt’s mention of Petersburg in the Times piece that the family received the 
letter of October 2. What confuses the matter is Walt’s memorandum for 
December 26, 1864,°5 in which he states that the family had not heard from 
George since the third of October instead of the second. There is no evidence 
in the Whitman family correspondence or any of Whitman’s known writings 
to suggest that the family ever received the second letter, from Libby Prison; 
further, George himself expresses doubt*in his third letter—dated October 
23, 1864, from Danville (Letter 58 )—whether the Libby Prison letter would 
ever reach its destination. This letter essentially repeats the information given 
in the first. Because there is no allusion to it in the family correspondence, 
however, it appears unlikely that it was received before the fourth and final 
letter, of November 27, 1864. This letter—though received in January 1865, 
but now lost—apparently carried (aside from a brief note received a day 
earlier) the first word to the Whitmans that George was imprisoned at 
Danville. 

The arrival of George Whitman’s trunk on December 26, 1864, served 
only to augment the family’s grief. In his diary for that day, Walt Whitman 
recorded: 


It stood some hours before we felt inclined to open it. Towards evening 
mother & Eddy looked over the things. One could not help feeling de- 
pressed. There were his uniform coat, pants, sash, &c. There were many 
things reminded us of him. Papers, memoranda, books, nick-nacks, a 
revolver, a small diary,® roll of his company, a case of photographs of 
his comrades (several of them I knew as killed in battle,) with other 
stuff such as a soldier accumulates. 


Typically, Whitman saw in such an indication of individual misfortune the 
plight of all imprisoned Union soldiers: 
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Their situation, as of all our men in prison, is indescribably horrible. 
Hard, ghastly starvation is the rule. Rags, filth, despair, in large open 
stockades, no shelter, no cooking, no clothes—such the condition of 
masses of men, in some places two or three thousand, & in the largest 
prison [Andersonville] as high as thirty thousand confined. The guards 
are insufficient in numbers, & they make it up by treble severity, shoot- 
ing the prisoners literally just to keep them under terrorism.®7 


These melancholy thoughts were echoed in a letter on the question of 
prisoner exchange that Whitman had sent to several newspapers, including 
the New York Times and the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, where it was published 
simultaneously on December 27, 1864: 


The public mind is deeply excited, and most righteously so, at the starva- 
tion of the United States prisoners of war in the hands of the Secession- 
ists. The dogged sullenness and scoundrelism prevailing everywhere 
among the prison guards and officials, . . . measureless torments of the 
forty or fifty thousand helpless young men, with all their humiliations, 
hunger, cold, filth, despair, hope utterly given out, and the more and 
more frequent imbecility, I have myself seen the proofs of in so many 
instances, that I know the facts well, and know that the half has not 
been told, nor the tithe either.®* 


Whitman continued in the letter to criticize officials under Lincoln who were, 
in his opinion, responsible for the delay of a mass prisoner exchange. He 
attacked Edwin M. Stanton, the Secretary of War, and Major Benjamin F. 
Butler, one of the commissioners for the exchange of prisoners, for compli- 
cating matters by insisting that the Confederacy recognize the military status 
of Negro prisoners of war. He also assailed Major General Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock, the senior commissioner of the prisoner exchange, for his alleged 
statement that “none but cowards are ever taken prisoners in war.” Curiously, 
Whitman was later to have several interviews with Hitchcock, who appears 
to have been agreeable to securing George Whitman’s freedom in a special 
prisoner exchange. 

On January 19, 1865, a few days before Walt Whitman returned to Wash- 
ington, where he would be employed at the Department of the Interior, 
Louisa Whitman received from George—according to Walt’s diary entry for 
January 19 and 20—“one of those significant slips of paper (of which I have 
seen so many bushels one time & another brought up by exchanged prisoners, 
dingy, soiled, half-legible records of Death . . .) written by his own hand. 
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. . .” Delivered through an exchanged chaplain, the note simply gave 
George’s name, his place of confinement as Danville, and the refrain that 
George had used throughout the war to quell his mother’s fears: “Well & 
hearty.” Whitman wasted no time in spreading the news of his brother’s 
note. The same day an article entitled ““A Brooklyn Soldier, and a Noble 
One” appeared in the Brooklyn Daily Union.®9 Written in the style of the 
poet, the piece stated that George had just been heard from by his family 
“though for the first time since his capture.” In fact, the Whitman family had 
received a letter from George shortly after his capture,7° but Whitman—in 
his desire to dramatize the event—could not resist the opportunity to exag- 
gerate. The article also rendered an account of George’s military career to 
the time of his capture. Whitman described his brother as having been in 
“genuine fighting service in all parts of the war.” 

The next day the Whitman family received the letter from George of No- 
vember 27, 1864, from Danville (mentioned above). Whitman recorded in 
his diary that George had “written in good spirits, putting the best face on 
his imprisonment, & claiming to be in good health. He mentioned the other 
officers of the regiment, Major Wright, Lieut. Pooley, &c.71 The prison is in 
charge of Lieut. Col. Robert C. Smith, Confederate Army.” At best, this letter 
served only to tell the Whitmans that George had been alive and at Danville 
as late as November 27. Well aware of the high death rate from disease and 
other causes in Confederate prisons (whose authorities lacked the resources 
to provide adequate living conditions for their inmates), the Whitman family 
was not much comforted by a letter written almost three months before. 

Shortly after Whitman had returned to Washington, he again heard about 
George—through letters from two officers in the Fifty-First Regiment (who 
had not been captured at Poplar Grove), Lieutenant William Babcock, who 
had forwarded George’s trunk to Brooklyn, and Lieutenant Aaron Smith, 
whom the poet had met in the summer of 1864 when Smith was a patient in 
Carver Hospital, Washington. Both letters—which were dated January 21, 
1865 (Feinberg )—essentially paraphrased a letter (date unknown) ad- 
dressed to Babcock from Lieutenant William Caldwell, an officer captured 
with George. Caldwell had written that the officers of the Fifty-First New 
York Regiment were at Danville and in desperate need of food. The letters 
from Babcock and Smith, which suggested that Whitman send items such as 
“Hard Bread and Pork” to Danville, indicated that George was still alive. 
Walt and Jeff promptly sent these provisions. They never knew, of course, 
whether the parcels were actually reaching their brother. In fact, George and 
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his fellow officers were not to enjoy their contents until late February when 
going North for exchange they received them at Richmond (Letter 59). 

In a letter to Walt dated January 31, 1865, Jefferson Whitman suggested 
a plan for having George released in a special exchange. He had heard about 
other special exchanges and advocated using the influence of John Swinton, 
managing editor of the New York Times, to persuade General Grant to ar- 
range one for George. “Now Walt if you will remember among the first men 
that blowed for Grant and wrote him up, so to speak was our friend John 
Swinton. .. . Now I am positive that a letter could be got from Swinton to 
Grant signed as Editor of the Times asking that a special exchange might be 
made in George’s case.” In his attempt to convince Walt of the feasibility of 
the plan, Jeff added that “Gen Grant is just now in the position when a few 
words of censure in a print like the Times would do him great injury. . . .” 7? 
On February 3 he wrote again urging his brother to consider the plan, but 
Walt had already written to Swinton that day asking him to write to Grant, 
requesting him to order a special exchange for George and Lieutenant Sam- 
uel Pooley, a close friend of George’s in the Fifty-First Regiment. About the 
same time, Swinton was also contacted by Jeff through Edward Ruggles, a 
Brooklyn physician and friend of the Whitman family. Swinton replied to 
Walt’s letter on February 5, saying that he had enclosed the letter to Grant 
but added that the general had already announced arrangements for a general 
prisoner exchange.73 Quite anxious about George’s welfare, Whitman never- 
theless sent Swinton’s letter to Grant, after making a copy of it. Grant had 
the reputation of replying to all such requests, and apparently both Whitman 
and Swinton received a favorable response to the latter’s petition.74 In ad- 
dition to the Swinton plan, Whitman on February 4 had gone to Major 
General Hitchcock to request a special exchange for George. He noted in his 
diary for February 17 that it was “immediately granted. Col. Mulford, execu- 
tive officer of the Exchange, who came up a few days after, took down the or- 
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der on the 11th on his return.” Evidently, neither effort for a special ex- 
change had time to succeed. But perhaps Grant and Hitchcock were able to 
assure Whitman that some sort of an arrangement would be made because 
they probably anticipated the general exchange of prisoners that began about 
February 17, 1865. Any relief that such promises brought Whitman, how- 
ever, was only temporary; when the Union prisoners from Danville and Salis- 
bury began to arrive at Annapolis on February 22, there was no sign—as far 
as Whitman could discern—of George or any of his fellow officers. He com- 
plained in his diary for February 28 that the past four days had put him 
through 


all the changes of hope & dismay about getting George exchanged. I had 
been thinking for a fortnight that he was, at last as good as within our 
lines. They heard about the 25th or 6th that all the Danville prisoners 
had come up, heard so from Gen. H. the Commissioner of Exchange. 
But Sunday night I heard, to my consternation, that although all the 
Danville prisoners had indeed come up, (The secession authorities said 
they had sent up all from that place) neither George nor any other 51st 
officers had come. I had just heard by one of the returned men (he 
brought me a slip, I knew it well, my brother’s own writing) that George 
was certainly at Danville on the 14th. Why then had he not come up, 
with the 250 others, on the 18th or 19th? 


Whitman feared that the Confederate authorities were “playing foul” by 
moving George and other officers deeper into the South to hold them until 
the end of the war. He went to see Major General Hitchcock again, but 
the latter could not explain the absence of George and the other officers of 
the Fifty-First Regiment from the throng of released prisoners at Annap- 
olis. Hitchcock dismissed Whitman’s suggestion that Confederate authori- 
ties might be punishing them “for trying to break out of the military prison, 
Dec. 10 last.” 

The “slip” with George’s writing, which is mentioned in Whitman’s diary 
entry (quoted above), at least indicated that George was alive and ready 
to be exchanged. Mrs. Whitman also received such a note from George, de- 
livered through Captain William Cook, a prisoner already released in the 
general exchange. In the accompanying letter dated February 19, Cook 
wrote: “I enclose the memorandum your son gave me Feb. 14th.” Because 
Cook’s letter was sent from Annapolis, Mrs. Whitman concluded that George 
had already been exchanged.75 She overlooked (or ignored), however, the 
fact that her son’s note stated he was still a “Prisoner of war at Danville, 
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Va.” 7° Whitman, on the other hand, was not so optimistic. First, he knew 
that no prisoners had arrived at Annapolis as early as February 14. He was 
also aware—by the 27th—that the general exchange had been completed. 
He therefore wrote to Cook, who had gone to his home in New York City, 
for “‘a little further information” about George.77 Cook’s reply to his query 
served only to confound him further. Although the officer tried to assure 
Whitman that his brother was probably already at Annapolis “awaiting his 
leave of absence,” he curiously admitted that he did not even know George 
Whitman.78 It appears that Cook—like many other men leaving in the first 
group of paroled prisoners—simply accepted the identification slip from 
George without either knowing or later remembering him. In the chaos of the 
exchange, Cook probably had no time for even the briefest conversation. 
Ultimately, Whitman discovered that his concern had been needless. 
George Whitman had arrived at Annapolis in a group of five hundred officers 
on February 23, 1865. The next day he wrote to his mother, promising to be 
home “‘in the course of 3 or 4 days” (Letter 59). Thinking that Walt would 
see George’s name in the list of exchanged prisoners published in the New 
York Times of February 28, Mrs. Whitman did not send him George’s letter 
until March 4—the day before George arrived in Brooklyn for a thirty-day 
furlough. She wrote again to Walt the next day. The following excerpt from 


her letter is the longest and most detailed record of George Whitman’s 
incarceration: 


George has come home came this morning he looks quite thin and 
shows his prison life but feels pretty well considering what he suffered 
he was very sick at one time i think it was in january with lung fever 
he was six weeks in the hospital79 so bad that the doctor thought he 
would die.... he was dilirious and lay in A stupor till the nigth the 
fever turned he says he felt A thrill run through him and thought he 
was dying he was in the dark he cald to one of the nurses to bring 
A light and to raise him up and give him A piece of paper and pencil 
and he wrote to me that was his last night and what was due him from 
the goverment and told the man to blow out the light and go to bed 
and he said he shut his eyes and never expected to open them again and 
went to sleep and when he awoke he was all in a sweat and just at day- 
light one of the officials of the place came very softly to take all he had 
in his pockets they thought he would be dead he says he has seen 
them before the poor fellows is dead turn their pockets inside out and 
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take all when the doctor came in the morng he says you are better 
he said it was his constitution that saved him he lay on the flour two 
or three days before he went to the hospital he had no drawers and 
only A thin pair of flanne trousers and no shirt part of the time _ they 
stole his things it seems awful to think of but he is got home when 
they were captured they dident give them anything to eat from friday 
morng till sunday when he was captured he had 100 dl ___ they 
searched him 3 times and he saved his money he cut A place in his 
neck tie and put 50d bill in and put some in his tobacco and some silver 
in his mouth one next to him they took 600dl from _ they took all 
sam pooleys George says sam would fared poorley if it hadent 
beenforhim he cooked what they could get and george provided he 
says that beans kept them alive they would get A quart and cook them 


without any thing . . . . George says there was 20 yesterday died at 
anapolus some died eating they were he says like hungry woolvs 
had got so famished . . . . he has pains in his legs effects of the fever.8° 


Although George Whitman’s furlough was to expire on April 4, 1865, 
the Whitmans tried to persuade him to ask for an extension. He had been 
immediately hospitalized upon reaching Camp Parole (Annapolis) in Febru- 
ary, and by the end of March—after three weeks in Brooklyn—he was still 
suffering from the effects of his confinement. Walt Whitman wrote to Wil- 
liam O’Connor and his wife on March 26 that George was in what 


I would almost call fair condition, if it were not that his legs are affected 
—it seems to me it is rheumatism, following the fever he had—but I 
don’t know—He goes to bed quite sleepy & falls to sleep—but then soon 
wakes, & frequently little or no sleep that night—he most always leaves 
the bed, & comes downstairs, & passes the night on the sofa... . He is 
going to report to Annapolis promptly when his furlough is up—I told 
him I had no doubt I could get it extended, but he does not wish it— 
He says little, but is in first rate spirits.°+ 


George Whitman did not return to his regiment on schedule, however, as 
his health continued to plague him. On April 3—the day before his military 
leave was to expire—Walt had Edward Ruggles, the family physician, write 
a letter to the commanding officer at Annapolis certifying the poor state of 
George’s health and recommending an extension of his furlough to April 24, 
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1865.52 Walt wrote to O’Connor again on April 7, saying that his brother 
was “unwell, again, & has sulkily permitted me to get an extension of his 
leave of absence . . . 53 Indeed, George may have been forced to remain in 
Brooklyn a few days past the April 24 deadline, for in a letter dated May 8, 
from Alexandria, Virginia, where he was assigned command of the Prince 
Street Military Prison, he reported to his mother that he had arrived and 
joined his regiment “about ten days ago” (Letter 60). 


George Whitman after the war 


A major after May 18, 1865, George Whitman remained at his prison as- 
signment in Alexandria until July 25, when the Fifty-First Regiment was 
discharged en masse from military service. Prior to his discharge, he at- 
tempted to secure a commission at the rank of captain in the regular standing 
army, but—according to Jefferson Whitman—was found ineligible because 
he was not a graduate of a military academy.54 Before George discovered 
definitely that he would not be allowed to transfer into the regular army, Jeff 
suggested (as he had when George was a prisoner of war) that the right 
political influence could be brought to prevail on the matter. He recom- 
mended that George obtain the endorsement of the officers he had served 
under “and then bring whatever other influence he could on the Sec of War 
and Gen Grant.”85 Jeff even advised asking John Swinton of the New 
York Times for another letter—this time to Edwin M. Stanton, the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Whether such a plan was ever attempted is not known, but George never- 
theless left military service with the rest of his regiment and returned to 
Brooklyn. Walt Whitman recorded in his Diary Notes for July 27 the regi- 
ment’s departure for home: 


This morning the 51st packed every thing up, obedient to orders re- 
ceived last night, & moved from Camp Augur, across the Long Bridge, 
through Washington, to the Baltimore depot, whence they departed 
about 7 p.m. for New York. I was down among them, I saw George, 
Sam’|. Pooley, & all the officers & men. The day has been very hot. For- 
tunately the march was not over five miles. The men & officers look well. 
The long train, carrying other regiments also, as it bent round a curve, 
some twenty cars, the roofs also covered with men, clustering on like 
bees, was quite a sight. 
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A few days later George Whitman arrived in Brooklyn to resume his life as 
a civilian. The fact that he was breveted a lieutenant colonel shortly before 
his discharge may have been some consolation for his failure to become a 
regular army officer. 

To celebrate George’s homecoming, Walt Whitman published anony- 
mously a sketch of his brother’s military career in the Brooklyn Daily Union 
of August 5, 1865.86 Although he had published a similar piece in the Union 
of March 16, Whitman evidently felt that his brother’s military career de- 
served further notice. This article, however, produced possibly one of the 
poet’s more dramatic catalogues: 


Such is an outline or skeleton of George W. Whitman’s military life 
from the day he first left Brooklyn till he returned a few days ago. Who 
could fill up the details of this outline? What pen could anything like 
fully describe the varied scenes and experiences of that eventful stretch 
of time; the long marches, hard diet, sea-voyaging, frequent deprivation 
of food, scenes in new locations, scouting, picketing, travelling strange 
roads, advances on the enemy, the sight of the works, thoughts while 
waiting for the battle, the advance, the furious charge, the struggle, the 
wounded, the dead, the maddening excitement of active contest, the 
smoke, the comrades struck and falling, the blood, the scorched and 
singed jacket or pants, the quickly livid face, the strewn field, the heat, 
the sweat, the storm, the snow, the mud, the forced march through these, 
sometimes pursuing, sometimes retreating; of a war-experience, con- 
tinued through springs, summers, autumns, and winters, well into the 
fifth year—a long and dark and bloody road of battle and death—who 
indeed can ever make a picture of it? Perhaps some of our readers will 
think such questions too romantic, but the veteran soldier will know 
they but faintly suggest the actual truths of war. 


Upon his return to Brooklyn, George ate his meals at his mother’s house 
and rented a room elsewhere. Within a week of his homecoming, Mrs. Whit- 
man told Walt that George was already restless about finding suitable em- 
ployment and sorry that he was no longer in the army. “I guess they are all 
sorry,” she added. “i dont know as they are sorry the war is over but i guess 
they would much rather staid in camp.” 87 Jeff encouraged him “to get a shop 
lease or buy a lot and go in business,” 8° but George was hoping for an ap- 
pointment in one of the New York custom houses—a position which never 
materialized. In the meantime, he used part of his army savings to enter the 
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speculative building business with a man by the name of Smith,59 but their 
concern earned them little profit during the remainder of 1865. In Septem- 
ber George expected to win a contract for the construction of an office build- 
ing in Manhattan, but—as he told his mother—“the architect was in favor 
of the new york bosses.”9° Such disappointments in business evidently had 
their effect on George, for Mrs. Whitman complained that her son’s wartime 
generosity had shrunken to insensitive frugality. She wrote to Walt in Wash- 
ington: “i hadent one cent and i asked georgee to give me 50 cents and after 
looking for a considerable time he laid down 50 cents.”91 She added that 
George was often moody and perhaps tired of living so close to her and 
Edward. George may also have resented Jeff’s failure to contribute to the 
support of his mother and retarded brother—who were sustained only by 
funds from Walt and himself. 

In 1866 his progress in the construction business continued at the same 
dilatory pace. Mrs. Whitman told Walt that “george is building his [carpen- 
try] shop and he gets very tired he had never aught to have commenced to 
work at his trade _ he says he had aught to have staid in the army and if his 
money was not invested he would go south.”9? Walt replied on April 23 
that he had little doubt about George’s success in business—adding that “of 
course there will be slack times.”93 That June a mason by the name of 
French joined George and his partner in their business for a time. To- 
gether they purchased five lots on Portland Avenue in Brooklyn and planned 
to build a brick house upon each of the lots.95 Then, probably encouraged by 
Walt’s offer earlier in the year to raise $800 for George to build two houses, 
“one of the two for us,” 9° George tried to sell Walt one of the lots for $700, 
on which he promised to build a house for their mother.97 Walt offered “$500 
cash” in January, 1867,9° but it is not known whether the transaction was 
ever completed. 

Late in 1867 George Whitman began working part time as an inspector 
of gas pipes in the cities of Brooklyn and Camden. Such employment enabled 
him to begin building a three-story house in Brooklyn for his mother by July 
1868.99 His financial problems were far from over, however, and by the next 
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year he was even deeper in debt to his brother Jeff. Evidently, his partner 
Smith failed to produce his share of the payment for the lots they had pur- 
chased, and George had made up the difference in the hope that they would 
start selling houses. Mrs. Whitman reported to Walt that George was fast 
becoming discouraged: 


george has got disappointed and dont hardly know what to doo in the 
money matters the masons he contracted to doo the work lumped 
out the plaistering and they have got it all done but the last coat and 
smith says they wont finish it till they have the payment which is six 
hundred dollars.1°° 


She concluded by asking in behalf of George whether Walt could provide this 
amount in exchange for the mortgage on the house he was building, which 
was supposed to be completed by May 1869. Apparently, Walt agreed. In 
addition to this sum, George continued to borrow significant amounts from 
Jeff. In fact, by the summer of 1869 he owed him a total of $3,400.1° 

Like veterans of all wars, George Whitman probably found his return to 
civilian life as much of a mental strain as he had the perilous encounters in 
war. While he carried the title of “Colonel” and was no doubt respected for 
his war record, such a background evidently had little or no influence on his 
success in the speculative building business. Such failure by one who always 
took pride in his practical nature was probably even more difficult to accept 
in light of the fact that his brother Jeff (who had avoided military service) 
was prospering at his superintendent’s job in St. Louis and his “impractical” 
brother Walt was earning $1,600 per annum as a third-class clerk in the At- 
torney General’s office.°7 

In the spring of 1869, however, his fortunes were already beginning to 
turn upward. In April he had succeeded in getting a loan of $3,200 on prop- 
erty owned by the undependable Smith?°3 and finished the construction of his 
house on schedule—which enabled him to lease one floor and also provided 
better quarters for his mother and Edward Whitman on another. By the end 
of 1869 he had accepted a position in a foundry in Camden as inspector of 
pipes and had begun to pay back the money he owed Walt and Jeff.1°4 For 
the next year or more, George Whitman periodically returned to Brooklyn 
to oversee his construction business, which was now evidently more prosper- 
ous. By 1871, however, he probably had eased himself out of that business 
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and become a full-time resident of Camden. George married Louisa Orr 
Haslam, whom he apparently had been courting for several years, on April 
14, 1871, and soon after began living at 322 Stevens Street in Camden.*°5 
Mrs. Whitman told Walt in the winter of that year that George had spent 
$700 on his new house and was earning $14 per day at the Camden 
foundry.1°% 

George and his wife were soon insisting that Mother Whitman come to live 
with them. As has been noted above, however, they were not particularly 
eager to have Edward, but eventually accepted the fact that the two were 
inseparable.'°7 George was adamant about his mother’s coming to Camden, 
for both he and Walt were concerned about her safety in Brooklyn with only 
Edward to protect her. Mrs. Whitman was also being annoyed by an obstre- 
perous family living below her in George’s Brooklyn house. Walt told Jeff on 
January 26, 1872, that George finally “turned ’em out for impudence to 
mother.”’1°8 In August Mrs. Whitman and Edward had moved to Camden, 
and her retarded son was depressed about leaving his church in Brooklyn.1°9 

Evidently Mrs. Whitman was quite unhappy in Camden during the final 
year of her life. Her letters to Walt show increasing bitterness. She found 
George too parsimonious—especially in light of the fact that Walt contri- 
buted twenty dollars a month toward the board of Edward and her.*?° Fur- 
ther, she suspected that George’s wife resented their presence. She told Walt 
that “Lou sometimes says when she and george was alone they got this and 
that but now theres so many.” 111 Complaining also that Lou showed favor 
to her aunt, who frequently stayed with the George Whitmans for extended 
periods, Mrs. Whitman did not particularly hold George responsible for her 
discomfort—she described him as being “full of business” and “up to his 
eys in business.” Yet she said: “i dont think i ever saw any one so changed 
he used to be so generous and free but now he is very saving _ never goes out 
any where.” 112 George was preoccupied with building another, larger house 
for himself on a corner lot in Camden (431 Stevens Street) that he had pur- 
chased in February, 1873.113 He was also kept busy at his new position as 
inspector for the Metropolitan Water Board of New York, which sometimes 
required him to travel as far away as Boston.1"4 By this time, however, 
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George Whitman probably had made up the losses he suffered in the con- 
struction business. He could now afford to spend $3,700 for his new house, 
a three-story edifice with a bay window.?15 

Not long after Mrs. Whitman’s death on May 23, 1873, Walt Whitman 
became a permanent member of the George Whitman household—at least 
for the next eleven years. Initially, he had intended only a visit of not more 
than two months1?® in Camden in order to recuperate from the paralytic 
stroke he had suffered in January. But his health continued to plague him, 
and after a year away from Washington he lost his position in the Attorney 
General’s office.117 His dismissal left him without any dependable income 
and he was forced to remain indefinitely in George’s home. Such an arrange- 
ment, however, did not deprive Whitman of the social intercourse he had 
enjoyed in Washington; for he soon made acquaintances in Camden, and 
Philadelphia was easily accessible by ferry. It was not until 1884, when 
George was prepared to move to a farmhouse he had built in Burlington, New 
Jersey, that Walt once again established his own residence. Such action sur- 
prised George, for he had apparently assumed that his brother would agree 
to living on a farm twelve miles from the city limits of Camden. According 
to Lou Whitman’s niece, “This misunderstanding I believe caused a cold- 
ness between the two brothers. I cannot remember George’s visiting Walt 
until his last illness;118 and as far as I am aware, Walt never even saw the 
commodious country house.” 119 

At least prior to 1884 the relationship between the poet and George Whit- 
man was congenial, if not mutually beneficial. As Whitman’s most recent 
biographer suggests, George was no substitute for the friends Whitman had 
enjoyed in Washington. Whitman once described his brother as believing “in 
pipes, not in poems.” 12° And if George and his wife enjoyed poetry at all, 
it was the more conventional verse of Longfellow and Tennyson.*?* For the 
most part preoccupied with business affairs, George limited his recreational 
reading to accounts of the Civil War—perhaps the only subject in which he 
and Walt shared an interest. Furthermore, George disapproved of “Song of 
Myself” and thought his brother’s poetry in general unsuccessful because of 
its unconventional verse. As Whitman told Horace Traubel, “I think George 
would have been pleased, better pleased, if I had written in rhyme. He said 
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this to me in a burst of confidence: ‘Damn it, Walt, I think you have talent 
enough to write right: what are you up to, anyhow?’ ” +22 

In their wish to have children, George and his wife were twice tragically 
disappointed. On November 4, 1875, Lou Whitman gave birth to a son, 
Walter Orr (named after Walt), but the child was not strong and died on 
July 12, 1876. An account of the child’s funeral appeared in the Philadelphia 
Ledger of July 20. In part, it read: 


For over an hour all the young ones of the neighborhood kept coming 
silently [to view the child’s body] .. . . Near the corpse, in a great chair, 
sat Walt Whitman, the poet, quite enveloped by children, holding one 
encircled by either arm and a beautiful little girl on his lap. The little girl 
looked curiously at the spectacle and then inquiringly up in the old man’s 
face. “You don’t know what it is, do you, my dear?” said he, adding, 
“We don’t either.” +23 


On the anniversary of the child’s death a year or two later, Walt Whitman 
wrote to Mrs. Emma Dowe, Lou’s sister, in regard to the stillborn birth of 
George’s second son, named after his father: 


The babe ceased to live before it was delivered. That Lou’s life was saved 
and that she will recover (as now seems every way probable) is some- 
thing to be devoutly thankful for. The case is curiously solemn and sad 
—to me—Everyone says it was the most beautiful, perfect, and well- 
developed babe, boy.174 


When after the death of Walt Whitman in 1892 Mrs. Mary O. Davis— 
the poet’s housekeeper during his last years in Mickle Street—brought suit 
against the Whitman estate for more than $5,000, George Whitman was un- 
sympathetic. In his will, Walt had provided $1,000 for Mrs. Davis, but she 
charged that over a period of seven years she had spent over $3,000 of her 
own money to maintain the household. Further, she testified that although 
Whitman had been poor before 1885, he had accumulated almost $8,000 
since that time in royalties and gifts and she had been led to believe that she 
would receive a more generous amount at his death.1*5 The Philadelphia 
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Ledger of July 16, 1893, reported that a sworn copy of her claim had been 
delivered to George, adding that “Colonel Whitman, as the custodian of his 
brother’s estate, refuses to pay the bill.” The Philadelphia Times of the same 
day quoted George as saying, “This is the first time that she has been asked 
to get out of the house [on Mickle Street] and had it not been that she made 


the claim against the estate she would . . . in all probability, have been al- 
lowed to make her home there for the remainder of her life.” Privately, he 
wrote to Emma Dowe: “On my second visit to Mickle Street . . . I noticed 


a coldness toward me, so that I was not surprised soon afterwards to receive 
notice of a lawsuit. I thought if they wanted a fight, they could have it.” 126 
Despite the assistance of Thomas Harned, one of Whitman’s literary execu- 
tors and an attorney, the court ordered George Whitman on January 31, 
1894, to pay Mrs. Davis the sum of $500.17 George’s only known recorded 
remark in regard to the decision was that “Considering that the plaintiff was 
a woman, I think we made out pretty well.” 12° 

By the time of this litigation, George Whitman had already lost his wife, 
as well as his brother Edward. Lou Whitman, who had almost died a few 
years before during childbirth, succumbed to “a sudden illness” 179 on August 
9, 1892—less than six months after the passing of Walt and on the fifty- 
seventh birthday of the feeble-minded Edward, who died three months later. 

George spent the rest of his life on the Burlington farm, alone and crippled 
from the rheumatism that had plagued him frequently since his days as a pri- 
soner of war. He lived out his days, however, as a man of considerable wealth. 
After his death on December 20, 1901, his estate was valued at $59,348.14. 
The bulk of this amount—over $58,000—consisted of cash deposits in 
twenty-four different banks in New Jersey and New York.3° George Whit- 
man’s will provided a trust fund for his sister Hannah which paid her $6,000 
a year until her death. The remainder was given to Jefferson Whitman’s 
daughter, Jessie. It is not known how George Whitman accumulated so much 
money. After he became clear of his debts in Brooklyn in the 1870’s, he may 
have successfully invested in the house construction business both there and 
in Camden. His primary profession, however, had been as inspector of iron 
pipes—first for the city of Camden and later for the New York Metropolitan 
Water Board. And perhaps this combination—a position of public trust and 
personal wealth—was the reason for Amy Haslam Dowe’s assertions about 
her uncle’s integrity: “So strongly did he feel the need for absolute inde- 
pendence he would not accept even a cigar from a foundry owner, and no 
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pressure could make him pass pipes not up to the specifications. And when 
the initials G.W.W. stood on a pipe in white paint, the inhabitants of Boston 
and New York were safeguarded from bursting mains.” *3* All available 
evidence indicates that George Whitman performed his job as inspector of 
water mains with the pride and honesty that had characterized his wartime 
career as an army Officer. 

It appears that George Whitman was an individual of obvious courage 
and tenacity, one who saw his duty in life and tried to perform it well— 
whether it consisted of fighting a war or making a living. Not given to any 
form of the debauchery or even the mild profanity that characterized the 
lives of some of his brothers, George once defended Walt against claims of 
immorality: “Any charge that he led a miscellaneous life is without a bot- 
tom,” he told Horace Traubel. “They get these ideas from writings about 
‘Leaves of Grass,’ not from Walt himself—they infer them all.” +3? Although 
it is probably true that George Whitman did little more than “finger” through 
his brother’s poetry, his life apparently reflected the spirit of Leaves of Grass. 
He typified what Walt Whitman saw as the native American—frequently 
narrow in his views (George once threatened to burn the picture of Oscar 
Wilde given to Walt Whitman) *33 and yet strong in many other ways that 
would, the poet hoped, create a viable democracy. Walt Whitman, of course, 
derived little intellectual stimulation from his brother, but then the poet 
probably encountered the same deficiency in most Americans of a similar 
“hue and caste” whom he glorified in his poetry. 


Annotation 


In editing the Civil War letters of George Washington Whitman, I have 
provided italic headnotes where the need for transition existed. The footnotes 
contain identifications of persons mentioned in the letters (other than family 
members), textual clarifications, explanatory remarks, and, generally, in- 
formation of interest to the close reader of the letters. With few exceptions 
(e.g., names of some enlisted men and such well-known figures as Lincoln 
and Grant), I have identified the personae of the letters upon the occasion of 
George Whitman’s first mention of them. Subsequently, they are identified by 
cross references to the letters in which they originally appear. Other than in- 
formation relating specifically to the Whitman family, I have not in most 
cases stated the source of the material in the notes. Generally, historical facts 
concerning the Civil War are derived from such standard works as Johnson 
and Buel’s Battles and Leaders and Randall’s The Civil War and Recon- 
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struction. Because of the frequent allusions to members of the Whitman 
family, I have not identified them in the footnotes; rather, their relation to 
George Whitman, as well as a biographical sketch of each, appears under 
the heading “The Whitman Family” in this introduction. The family mem- 
bers are also identified in the list of genealogical data which immediately 
precedes the letters. 

In the text of the letters, I have endeavored as editor to remain as un- 
obtrusive as possible. Accordingly, I have not inserted sic after misspelled 
or omitted words. I have also silently included needless repetitions of words 
in a sentence, but have not recorded crossed-out or erased words (except 
where they seem necessary to an accurate reading of the letter). I have also 
presented the author’s interpolated material as if it occurred in its proper 
place in the syntax. Generally, I have tried to present an inclusive text in 
terms of George Whitman’s final intention for each letter. 

In cases where there was doubt over the interpretation of the handwriting, 
I have placed my reading in brackets with a question mark. Exceptions to 
this rule, however, appear in the text of George Whitman’s Civil War diary 
(Appendix A) where many pages in the manuscript are torn. In instances 
where it is apparent what word was written on the torn page, I have placed 
that word in brackets without a question mark. Obliterated words that are 
not so obvious have been suggested within brackets with a question mark. 
Finally, the obliteration of entire phrases, sentences, or paragraphs in the 
diary is indicated by empty brackets. 

As for missing punctuation—in both the letters and the diary—I have 
added a small extra space where a comma might be helpful to the reading, 
and have indicated with a larger space the beginning of a new sentence. 

Unless otherwise noted, all of the letters are addressed to George Whit- 
man’s mother, Mrs. Louisa Van Velsor Whitman. In annotating the letters, 
I have drawn heavily on her own letters to Walt Whitman (Trent )—as well 
as the letters of Walt Whitman and Thomas Jefferson Whitman (Feinberg). 
I have also consulted George Whitman’s Civil War diary for parallel informa- 
tion and have cross-referenced it with the appropriate letters. Finally, with 
the exception of seven letters in this edition, all others are the property of the 
Josiah C. Trent Collection of Walt Whitman, Rare Book Room, Duke Uni- 
versity Library. The sources of other letters and the Civil War diary are in- 
dicated in the appropriate footnote. 
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Genealogical Data for the Whitman Family 


PARENTS 


Walter Whitman, Sr. (1789-1855) 
Louisa Van Velsor (1795-1873) 


CHILDREN 


Jesse (1818-1870) 
Walter (1819-1892) 
Mary Elizabeth (1821-1899) 

m. Ansel Van Nostrand, January 2, 1840 
Hannah Louisa (1823-1908 ) 

m. Charles Louis Heyde, March 16, 1852 
Andrew Jackson (1827-1863) “Bunkum” 
George Washington (1829-1901 ) 

Thomas Jefferson (1833-1890) 

m. Martha E. Mitchell (““Mat” or “Mattie”), February 23, 1859 

Edward (1835-1892) “Tobias” 


CHILDREN OF JEFFERSON WHITMAN 


Manahatta (1860-1886) “Hattie” 
Jessie Louisa (1863-1957) “California” or “Sis” 


1861: “I think I can go through like 
a book” 


(1) 


On April 19, 1861—shortly after the firing on Fort Sumter—George Whit- 
man enlisted for one hundred days in the Thirteenth Regiment of the New 
York State Militia, which was commanded by Colonel Abel Smith. This 
regiment was first stationed at Annapolis, Maryland, from April 23 to June 
16, when its encampment was shifted to an area adjacent to Baltimore. As 
his letter reflects, the majority of citizens there held secessionist sympathies. 


61 
Camp Brooklyn near Baltimore June 28 
My dear Mother 


Your letter and Walts came all right and glad enough was I hear that you 
are getting a little better. You must have had a hard time Mother being sick 
so long but do not get discouraged and I hope you will soon be as well as ever. 

We have Just moved our camp. The place were we were first was a hill 
without a tree or any sort of shade. were we are now there are plenty of shade 
trees so that we are very comfortable. I am Just as well and hearty as can be. 
I have slept out in the rain and on the ground but have not felt a bit the worse 
for it so I think I can go through like a book. When we first came here our 
camp was fired into for three or four nights in succession there were four 
or five shots fired each night and we could hear the balls whiz through the 
camp but no one was struck. I and half a dozen others were sent out to scout 
about and see what we could find we took our pistols and India rubber 
blankets and lay down in the grass about 200 yards from each other (the 
place were we are is about like Bedford) | we were out two nights and 
brought in about a dozen chaps but they were all let go as there was nothing 
against them but hanging around the camp. I and two others were sent out 
the other day to arest a secession soldier from Harpers Ferry who it is su- 
posed came on here as a spy. We went out inthe city the chap that gave us 
the information shewed us the house and we went in and took him and 
brought him to camp he was sent to Fort McHenry the same day to be 
tried for a spy. This city is a regular secession place as we walk through 
the streets in the city the Women and children make a regular practice of 
saying as we pass them hurah for Jeff Davis | the men dont say anything but 
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you can see by the looks of the most of them that they dont like us at all. This 
city was placed under Marshall law yesterday and the celebrated Marshal 
Kane? was arested and sent to the Fort. It kicked up quite an excitement in 
the city but they did not go any further than to stand on the corners and 
growl. It would not have been well for them to have made any row as there 
are about 8000 Troops encamped about here with a Splendid Battery of 
Artilery of 8 peices the Batery and two of the regiments are from Mas- 
sachusets and they would like very mutch to get square for the afair on the 
19th of April.” 

Well Mother the three Months is going fast and I shall soon be with you 
again. I see some very foolish articles in the papers about us sutch as not 
haveing any thing to eat for 36 hours and being almost naked but you must 
not believe any thing of the kind as we are as well off as we could expect3 
You speak in your letter of sending me some Money We expect to get our 
pay from the Government in the course of a few days but if we do not I have 
enough to last me untill I get home. Mother you need not wory about me at 
all as I am not in want of anything and I dont believe we shal see any fighting 
at all. I was sent out on a scout again last night I went all around outside 
of the picket guard and down in the city but after ten O Clock it was as quiet 
as Brooklyn Well good bye Mother give my love to all and let me hear 
from you again right away. 


G. W. Whitman 


I. George Procter Kane (1817-1878), marshal of police in Baltimore. When the 
city was placed under martial law by General Butler, Kane resisted the order to sur- 
render the city’s arms and was arrested for protecting contraband traffic in arms and 
for being the head of a police force hostile to the United States Government. 

2. The Sixth Regiment of Massachusetts was attacked by angry crowds in Baltimore 
as the troops attempted to pass through the city. Four of its number were killed and 
many others wounded. 

3. In a letter to George dated July 12, 1861, from Brooklyn, Walt Whitman wrote: 
“There have been so many accounts of shameful negligence, or worse, in the commis- 
sariat of your reg’t. that there must be something in it—notwithstanding you speak 
very lightly of the complaints in your letters. The Eagle, of course, makes the worst 
of it, every day, to stop men from enlisting.” Correspondence, I, 56-57. 


1862: “Remember your galliant Son is 
a Capting” 


(2) 


Completing one hundred days’ military duty, the men of the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment were mustered out of service on August 6, 1861. More than half of 
them, however, joined other military units being formed when the war ap- 
peared to be far from over. On September 18 George Whitman re-enlisted as 
a private in the Fifty-First Regiment of New York Volunteers (known as the 
Shepard Rifles) for a period of three years. The next day Whitman was pro- 
moted to the rank of sergeant major by Colonel Edward Ferrero, the regi- 
ment'’s first commanding officer, About October 29 Whitman’s regiment left 
New York for training duty at Annapolis, Maryland. While there Whitman 
became ill and had to spend a few weeks recuperating at a private residence 
in the area. On January 6, 1862, not long after Whitman's return to his regi- 
ment, the Fifty-First Regiment, as a part of the Burnside Expedition, sailed 
for Cape Hatteras, North Carolina. The objective of this land-sea expedition 
was to capture certain Confederate positions on the coast of North Carolina. 
The chief results of the campaign were the seizures of Roanoke Island, New 
Bern, and Fort Macon. The expedition reached Fort Monroe on January 
10, 1862, and Hatteras Inlet about the middle of the same month. After some 
two weeks of weighing anchor there waiting for the rest of the Union vessels 
to arrive and for the weather to improve, Burnside’s troops attacked the 
Confederate forces at Roanoke Island on February 7, 1862. In this, the first 
extant letter written after the time of his re-enlistment, George Whitman de- 
scribes the first of many battles he was to survive throughout the Civil War. 


1862 
Roanoak Island North Carolina Feb 9th 
Dear Mother 


I wrote you last when we arived at Hateras Inlet nearly a month since but 
dont know as you received it as I hear the leters did not leave there untill we 
left to come here, which was on Wednesday last, __ this island is on Palmico* 
Sound about 45 miles from Hateras and is about 12 miles long and 4 wide 
we left Hateras with a fleet of about 70 vessels only 15 or 16 of which was 


I. Pamlico. 
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fighting crafts the rest were tow boats old steamboats and schooners, we 
had about 13000 Infantry on board the transports and came to anchor near 
hear on Thursday afternoon on Friday Morning we got under way the 
gunboats taking the lead and as soon as we got within range the gunboats 
opened fire on the Batteries [on the shore?] here, and they blazed away back, 
it was a fine sight the shells bursting all around the batteries and sending up 
a column of sand 20 feet high and the Batteries throwing shot and shells like 
blazes _ the Staten Island Ferry boat Hunchback which had some heavy guns 
on board was shot through and through but she anchored and stuck to it like 
a good fellow they kept it up untill dusk and then hauled off for the night 
About 5 O Clock in the afternoon our regiment landed one of the gunboats 
throwing shell to cover us one of the Mass regts landing just about the same 
time, we were on boad of an old stern wheel steamboat which took us up so 
close that we jumped on shore _ we had to wade about 200 yards through 
mud and water up to our knees and then found a spot not very dry but we 
stoped there for the night we built fires and tried to dry ourselves as well 
as we could took our supers of hard crackers and then laid down for the 
night. About 11 O Clock it comenced to rain not very hard but enough to 
make it very unpleasant __I stuck it out until my blanket got wet through, 
and then got up and stood around the fire until morning — we had breakfast 
of good crackers, put more crackers in our haversacks and then fell in for a 
march we moved off in two Brigades we being the second numbering all 
told about 7000 men with a battery of 5 howitzers __ we struck directly into 
the woods and soon heard the firing comence on the right of the first Brigade 
we were in a wagon path and all around us was a thick wood almost as thick 
as the woods around Deer Park? _we kept on, the first Brigade driving the 
enemy untill we got into a thick swamp where the mud and water was over 
the top of my boots and the bushes was so thick that we had the greatest dif- 
ficulty in getting through _—_ we kept on however untill we drove them chock 
into their Batery which was one of the celabrated masked Bateries we have 
heard so mutch about our regiment worked around on their right flank 
through a thicket that you would think it was imposible for a man to pass 
through _it was mighty trying to a fellows nerves as the balls was flying 
around pretty thick cutting the twigs off overhead and knocking the bark 
off the trees all around us, but our regiment behaved finely and pressed on as 
fast as possible | we were under fire about an hour and a half before our 
regiment dare fire a shot for fear of shooting our own friends as we could not 
see 10 yards on either side. As soon as our regt got sight of the Batery Gen 


2. Walt Whitman described Deer Park as “a little cluster of houses [on Long Island 
near Farmingdale] in the midst of the woods” in “Letters from a Travelling Bachelor,” 
Number V, for the New York Sunday Dispatch. See Joseph Jay Rubin, The Historic 
Whitman, p. 329. 
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Renno? who is our Brigadeer General gave the order to charge and away we 
went the water flying over our heads as we splashed through it ‘I was in 
my position on the left flank of our regt when I heard the order to charge so 
that when I reached the Battery our colors and the flag of the 9th New York 
and the 21st Mass were planted there ours were there first however but it 
was mighty tight between us and the others when the other regts came in 
you can bet there was some tall shouting but there was nary a rebel in sight 
for as soon as they saw us start on a charge they started to run, one of the 
rebels lay there dead by his gun another lay badly wounded a few feet 
further in the bushes lay an old man with beard perfectly white, dead, here 
and there heaps of knapsacks haversacks and clothes guns and amunition I 
picked up this paper and envelope inside the Battery and as I wanted a pair 
of drawers I found a new pair and a lot of hankerchiefs which I lost again 
we soon formed again and started after the rebels quite a number of whome 
had broke for the shore about a mile off the way was pretty well strewn with 
blankets an coats thrown off by the rebels as they ran. a few of them escaped 
in boats but we got 40 or 50 there among the rest was Mr. O jennings Wise4 
son of Gov Wise of Virginia who was badly wounded and I believe dided to 
day. he came to the Island yesterday morning with 600 of the noted Wise 
Legion he was a fine looking young fellow and plucky, we took these pri- 
soners to a house near by and started off in the woods to look for more game 
and we found it, after traveling about an hour we found two dead rebels 
lying in the woods and farther on lay another just dying the top of his head 
being shot off a little way from these we met a dozen rebels with a white 
flag we took care of them and soon met another party with a flag _ they 
said they came from a large force and wanted to make terms for a surender 
our general told them unles they made an unconditional surender at once he 
would order his forces to fire but they had had enough for one day and stacked 
their arms and wilted without a strugle they numbered about 1600 men 
and had cleared a space of a couple of hundred acres of land in the woods 
and erected splendid barracks for I should think 20,000 men ___ the buildings 
have floors and fire places and shingle roofs _I have not counted the build- 
ings but should think there was 75 or 80 some 25 or 30 of which are about 
100 feet by 50 and a good many first rate log houses and a large hospital 
Building quite a quantity of stores were found in some of the buildings 
consisting of bacon, rice, crackers all of which we took peacable posession 
of and we have slaughtered hogs enough in the woods to keep us all in fresh 


3. Jesse Lee Reno (1823-1862) then commanded the second brigade, in which 
Whitman’s regiment was fighting. 

4. Captain O. Jennings Wise died as a result of wounds on February 9, 1862. His 
father, Brigadier General Henry Alexander Wise, was the Confederate officer in com- 
mand at the battle of Roanoke Island. 
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pork last night and today with a small stock for tomorrow we are living 
now like fighting cocks and prisoners have been comeing in and giving them- 
selvs up and squads of them have been taken by our pickets all day so that 
we must have some 2500 to night I have seen 1 or 2 Colonels and lots of 
captain and other Officers among them they have been working here the 
prisoners say for the last 5 months puting up these buildings and I give them 
credit for haveing built tip top quarters __ the loss of our regiment was re- 
markable small I think not over 10 killed and 10 or 12 wounded I think 
the loss on our side not more than 40 killed and 70 or 80 wounded itisa 
miracle to me that our loss was so small when I think how the bullets wized 
around our heads. The enemy had a great advantage in knowing the ground 
and could pick his position while we had to follow without knowing were we 
were going _they thought they would tole us up to the Bateries and then 
slaughter us as they did at Bethell5 they say they did not think we would 
goin that water and fight the Batery was made of turf andhad 4 guns we 
whiped them fair and square on their own ground and they say we are a good 
deal smarter than they thought we were. It was rather a sickening sight to see 
the wounded brought along the road but I, expected sutch things so that it 
did not effect me mutch and after a while we would pass them lying in the 
bushes and think nothing of it I was as calm and cool during the whole 
affair as I am at any time and I was perfectly surprised to see how well our 
troops acted our Generals too Renno and Foster® acted first rate Burn- 
side? and Pratt® I believe was not on shore _ they were atending to the forts 
onshore Pratts Brigade I believe did not land untill the fleet silenced some 
of the Bateries the fleet went to work yesterday morning about the same 
time that we did knocked tar out of some of the Batteries on the shore and 
scared the rebels so that they left others before the fleet fired a shot into them 
I went down to one of their Batteries this afternoon and was surprised to see 
how large and well aranged it was _it was made of turf the parapet which 
shields the guners being about 15 ft thick and 8 or 9 feet high with embrasures 
torainthe guns out itmounted 10 guns 2 of them being 32 pound Parrot 
guns rifled and the others heavy smoothe bore guns __ I could see from there 
three other Forts one they say just like the one I was in another mutch 
larger and mounting 18 large guns and I believe there are some others that 


5. Great Bethel, Virginia. Like the assault on Roanoke Island, the unsuccessful at- 
tempt by Union forces to capture the Confederate position at Bethel on June 10, 1861, 
was also a land-sea operation. 

6. John Gray Foster (1823-1874) commanded the first brigade of Burnside’s land 
force. 

7. Ambrose Everett Burnside (1824-1881). At the outbreak of the war he organized 
the First Rhode Island Infantry. He was then in command of the Expedition Against 
the Coast of North Carolina. 

8. Calvin Edward Pratt (1828-1896) recruited and commanded the Thirty-First 
New York Infantry. 
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Ihave notseen some of them were silenced by the fleet and I supose they 
it was no use to try to hold the others as we were in the rear of them and we 
would have been at them if they had staid. So Mammy I think we done a 
pretty good days work yesterday marching 15 or 16 miles and fighting with 
boots filed with water for 4 hours. Wel Mammy how are you all and whats 
the news are you and Mat and the baby and all the rest wel write to me 
as soon as ever you can and tell me all the news _I wish Walt if he is home, 
or Jeff would send me some papers __ often it is a great treat to get a sight of 
a New York Paper I should like one giveing a discription of the battle I 
supose you will see a good acount of it as I saw 2 or three reporters in the 
field yesterday, Direct 51 Regt N.Y.V. Burnsides coast division Roanoak 
Island North Carolina good night Mother 


G W Whitman 
The only efects I feel of my work yesterday is a little stiffness in my legs from 
walking? 


9. For a more detailed account of Whitman’s experiences in the battle of Roanoke 
Island, see Appendix A, pp. 138-42. 


(3) 


The first four sheets of this letter were written on Confederate stationery. On 
the initial page there appears at the upper left a sketch showing a cannon 
being fired as the Confederate banner waves behind it. In the right-hand 
corner the following verses are printed: 


Bright Banner of Freedom with pride I 
unfurl thee; 

Fair Flag of my country with love I be- 
hold thee, 

Gleaming above us in freshness and youth, 

Emblem of Liberty, Symbol of truth; 

For the Flag of my country in triumph 
shall wave, 

O’er the Southerner’s Home and the 
Southerner’s Grave. 


George Whitman has written in the space between the patriotic sketch and 
the verses the following note: ‘This is some of the paper we found here _ it 
is first rate to write acounts of Union Victories on. 

The letterhead also states that it was “Manufactured by W. & J. BONITZ, 
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Goldsboro, N.C.” And immediately beneath the verses, the words “Confed- 
erate States of America” are printed in swash letters. 


Near Newbern N.C. March 16th 1862 
Dear Mother 


We have given the Secesshers another thundering thrashing, and have 
gained a splendid victory. I went through the fight and did not get a scratch 
although the balls fairly rained around me, and several of our boys were 
struck down close by my side. I suppose you will get a great deal better acount 
of the fight, than I can give you (from the papers) but I know you will want 
to hear my account of it so here it is. 

We left Roanoke Island March 11th and landed 16 or 18 miles below this 
place on the 13th. As soon as troops were all on shore we pushed on as fast 
as possible towards Newbern which is a nice little Citty lying up the Neuse 
river about 25 miles from Pamlico Sound. Our land force was about 10,000 
men with 2 batteries of artilary, and the fighting part of the fleet consisted of 
10 or 12 gunboats. After marching through the woods 4 or five miles we 
struck a railroad track leading into the citty which we followed 3 or 4 miles 
and as it was then getting dusk the General ordered a halt for the night, _it 
rained nearly all night and as we lay on the ground our blankets soon got 
soaked through so that we passed rather an uncomfortable night, although I 
managed to get 5 or 6 hours good sound sleep. The next morning we were up 
at daylight and after discharging and reloading our rifles which had got pretty 
well soaked during the night we marched on towards Newbern. We had 
skirmishers extending about a quarter of a mile on each side of the railroad 
and we had not gone more than 3 or 4 miles before they came upon the rebels 
in strong force behind breastworks, as usual. (We marched right up under a 
terible fire, formed in line of battle and went at them and fought them in 
splendid Style for about 3 hours, when our boys drove them from their en- 
trenchments and the day was ours. )* 

Our men had 60 rounds of Catridge each when they went into action and 
had used it nearly all and were just about to fall back to let the 51st Penn- 
sylvania Regt take our places (as they had not been in the fight at all) when 
the enemy run. Our regt went into the fight with about 650 men and as we lost 
about 100 in killed and wounded you may know that we had pretty hot work. 
One young fellow (Bob Smith Orderly Sergt of Co B.) that was killed lived 
in Portland Ave (in one of the brick houses below the vacant lots I think) 
He was a member of Capt Spragues? Co in the old 13th Regt and was a good 
fellow and an intimate friend of mine. During the fight, I saw our Leiut Col. 

1. Parentheses added by another hand, possibly Walt Whitman’s. 


2. Horace A. Sprague held the rank of captain in Company B of the Thirteenth 
New York State Militia from April 23 to August 16, 1861. 
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R.B. Potter’ sitting ona log, thinking he was wounded, I went up to him 
and asked him if he was struck, he said only with a spent ball that did not 
hurt him mutch, and he got up and went into the thickest of it again and did 
not give up untill the fighting was over which was an hour after I spoke to 
him, when he found a ball had struck him just above the hip and passed 
through his side. He is not dangerously hurt and I hope will soon be well. 

After the fight I found our Major C. Legendre4 lying in the mud behind a 
log, where he had been carried after he fell, he is very badly hurt a ball 
haveing struck him in the back of the neck passing out of his cheek, I took 
off the rubber blanket that I had straped on my back put him on it, got some 
help and carried him about a quarter of a mile to a tent where he now lies in 
a very critacle condition, The Chaplains of our regt was killed. one Cap- 
tain wounded (probaly mortaly) one Leiut killed. one Leiut had a leg taken 
off and 2 other Leiuts was shot through the Leg. we had 3 orderly Sergts killed 
and some 16 or 18 privates. I dont know what the total loss on our side is but 
should think about 450 killed and wounded. The rebel loss is pretty heavy 
but I dont beleive they lost more than us as they were well protected by their 
breastworks I was talking to a darkey to day who says he saw several car 
loads of their killed and wounded pass through Newbern, and they left quite 
a number on the feild. 

After they retreated a part of our force followed them up but they had set 
fire to a bridge about % of a mile long, on which the cars cross, the river 
and it was some time before our folks could get boats and cross into the city, 
which they found nearly deserted and fired in three or four places but it did 
not burn mutch and we have made a good haul of Government Stores got 
posession of a nice little citty that had 5 or 6000 inhabitants I beleive before 
they ran away. Our regt marched slowly up to the river (as we were pretty 
well tired) but we could not cross so we spread our blankets on the ground 
and had a good nights sleep, _ the next morning we came to this camp, which 
is on the bank of the river and about 1% miles from Newbern. The first 
Brigade are quartered in the City. We are very comfortably situated and will 
probaly stay here for some time and take it easy as our boys are pretty well 
used up. I went down on the battle ground yesterday and when I saw the al- 
most impregnability of the enemys position I was almost scared. They had a 
chain of breastworks leading from the river, away back in the woods I dont 


3. Robert Brown Potter (1829-1887) was a lawyer who enlisted as a private at 
the beginning of the war. He rose rapidly and became a lieutenant colonel on Novem- 
ber 1, 1861. 

4. Charles W. LeGendre (1830-1899) was born in France and educated at the 
University of Paris. He helped recruit and later commanded the Fifty-First New York 
Volunteers. 

5. Orlando N. Benton, who served as chaplain of the Fifty-First Regiment since 
October 15, 1861. 
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know how far _I followed them about 2 miles and as I could not see the 
end I turned back, The trees all around where our regt was engaged are 
perfectly riddled with balls and nearly all the small ones are cut entirely off. 
The enemys works on the side of the railroad where our Brigade fought, were 
so situated that we could not charge them, without getting up to our necks in 
water and they had cut down the trees and had them lying so that it was almost 
impassable. The feild yesterday, was quite a sight, _ the dead had nearly all 
been buried but there were some 12 or 15 that I saw, that were not. quite a 
number of the enemys canon were scattered here and there and horses, that 
were used to draw them were lying about in the entrenchments, From the 
best information I can get the enemy had more men than us and if they could 
not whip us with all the advantages they had in this fight they had better give 
it up. The nigers all say that the name of Burnsides expedition is a terror to 
their masters. The fleet after setting us on shore sailed up the river and walked 
into the rebels shore batteries in fine style the rebels had sunk vessels all 
across the river but our boats got through somehow and drove them out of 4 
or 5 Splendid batteries some of them bomb proof at that. 

The last letter I received from home, Mother, is dated Feb 19th Ido 
wish some of you would write oftener, I had some papers too by the same 
mail but the last two mails have brought nothing for me. We have not been 
paid since the First of January, but expect to be soon. 

Mutch Love toall G.W. Whitman 


March 18th I have not had a chance to send this letter yet but hear that 
the mail leaves tomorrow. I hear to night that the first Brigade leaves tomor- 
row on some expedition probaly to atack Beauford,® our regt is not to go. 
Another mail arived here yesterday but brought me no letter, and I feel just 
like giveing you a good scolding, but guess I will wait untill I get home, I 
recd 2 papers however. 

Yours VT GW Whitman 
I wrote you a letter a day or two after we took Roanoke Island, did you get it.7 
6. Beaufort. 


7. For a more detailed account of Whitman’s experiences in this battle, see Ap- 
pendix A, pp. 142-43. 


(4) 
Newbern April 12/62 
Dear Mother 


I received a letter dated March 30th and some papers from you a few days 
since, also a letter from Han & Charlie they are well and seem to get along 
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very good. Mother you dont know how glad I was to hear from you all. The 
last three or four mails had brought nothing for me and I began to think quite 
strange, but as you say you have sent me two or three letters I suppose the 
fault must be with the mail arangements. 

We have moved our camp since my last letter and are now on the Newbern 
side of the Trent river, we have a splendid camp of new Sibley tents clean 
as a pin and pitched in a fine dry healthy spot on the outskirts of the Citty. 
Burnside? is fortifying here and I supose intends to make this a depot for 
supplies. after the fortifications are finished he will probaly leave one or two 
regts here to man them, and go with the rest to take possession of Golds- 
borough which is quite an important place on acount of its railroad com- 
munication with the south. Reinforcements of two regts from N.Y. one from 
Maryland one from Penn. and one or two from Mass. have arived here 
within the last few days and I believe more are expected to join us soon. I 
dont know what regts will be left here but think likely we shall stay, as the 
talk is that our Col has been promoted to a Brigadier Gen. and our Leiut Col. 
and Major have gone home, badly wounded, _ besides our regt is pretty well 
reduced in numbers by sickness and killed & wounded in action so that we 
will likely be left here until the wounded who have gone home on Furlough 
join us. 

I have been promoted too Mamy _ at least I have been apointed Second 
Leiutin CoD _ the commission of course has to come from Gov Morgan,? 
but Burnside has sent on the apointment for confirmation so the commission 
will come all right.3 

A day or two after the battle of Roanoke Col. Ferero+ came to me and said 
he would soon give me a chance, but as there was no vacancies of course he 
could do nothing until the battle of Newberne gave him a chance to fulfill his 
promise. My apointment dates from the 14th of March, the day of the battle 

1. See Letter 2. 

2. Edwin Denison Morgan (1811-1883) was the Republican governor of New 
York from 1858 to 1862. 

3. Soon afterward George Whitman probably received the following letter from 
New York, dated April 16, 1862: 

Lt. Geo. W. Whitman, 

Newbern, N.C. 
Lieutenant: Enclosed I have the pleasure of handing you your commission, and 
congratulate you upon your promotion. 
In the 51st, more especially than in almost any other regiment, promotion has 
been made to depend upon gallant action—and this is now doubly in your favor. 
I shall always be glad to hear from you. 
Iam, Lt. Very Truly Yours 


Elliott F. Shepard. 
Traubel, II, 201. 


4. Edward Ferrero (1831-1899) was commanding officer of the Fifty-First New 
York Infantry. He was later promoted to the rank of brigadier general and placed in 
command of the Second Brigade, Second Division, in the Army of the Potomac. 
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of Newberne. There has been a great deal of figuring for positions in this 
regt some of the Leiuts paying as high as 3 or $400 for the place but I never 
asked for it, and feel a great deal better satisfied than if I had bought it. Our 
Captain is a young man from Buffalo N.Y. named Hazard’ whose father is 
very rich and we live in fine style I tell you. Cap has bread made in the Citty 
and buys lots of eggs, fish Oysters chickens, milk and everything else he can 
see. We have three nigger boys to cook and wait on us, but Cap can afford it 
so I dont care, 

Our first Leiut, Francis is a first rate fellow® so I have tip top times. We 
were paid off day before yesterday up to the first of March, I received $42 
I had to buy lots of new things and have spent nearly all my money. The pay- 
master says we will be paid again the first of next month. Mother if you want 
money before that time, let me know and I will borrow some and send you. I 
hope to send you a good lot after next pay asI get $103 amonth so Mamy 
I hope the good time is comeing when we will have plenty of soap. If Jeff 
has any money to spare you might borrow some from him and I will send you 
some to pay him as soon as we get our next pay. Adams Express Co have an 
agency here and if we stay here I shal send home what money I can spare, 
and you can use what you want, and put the rest in the bank. One good thing 
in haveing a commission is if a fellow gets sick or tired of sogering he can 
resign and go home to his Mamy. 

Mother you must take things easy and not fret, how I should like to see 
youall, Siss I supose is almost big enough to go to School _ it seems a long 
time since I have seen any of you. I wish some of you would write every week. 
Tell Jeff and Walt and Bunkum to write often 

Matt how comes on the Sewing Machines or has the war busted up the 
buisness.” 

Mother I will write again in a few days So good bye and mutch love to all 


G. W. W. 


5. Morris Hazard, Jr., captain of Company D until his discharge from the army on 
May 7, 1862. 

6. Henry W. Francis, also of Buffalo, New York, was promoted to the rank of 
captain to replace Hazard when the latter left military service. After living with George’s 
regiment for a time after the battle of Fredericksburg (see Letters 21 and 22), Walt 
Whitman made the following comment in a letter to his mother: “Capt. Francis is not 
a man I could like much—I had very little to say to him.” Correspondence, I, 60. 

7. Martha Whitman made shirt fronts to supplement the income of her husband 
Thomas Jefferson Whitman. LVVW to WW, Aug. 21, 1865 (Trent). 
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Newbern N.C. Sunday night April 27th/62 
Dear Mother and all the rest, 


As I hear there will be a chance to send letters home in the morning, I 
write to let you know that 1am well and hearty We are haveing good times 
here and are a great deal better situated than we have been at any time since 
we left New York I wrote you a letter a couple of weeks since (which I 
suppose you received) telling you of my appointment to a second Leiuten- 
ancy in Co D. I like the position first rate and am getting along very well in- 
deed, and as the pay is good, I am glad both on my own acount and yours, 
Mamy. I hope to send you something nice next pay, which will be due on the 
first of May, but we will probaly not be paid until the 1oth or 12th of the 
month. There has been a great deal of talk about the enemys makeing an at- 
tack on us here, but I think we are just about as safe here as we would be in 
Brooklyn, we have a large breastwork nearly finished just in front of our 
Camp built by darkies hired by the government and intended to mount 18 
or 20 heavy guns of which Io or 12 are already in position, and as the trees 
fences and everything has been cleared away to give the guns a clear sweep 
for a mile in front of the breastworks I think the rebels will be mighty careful 
how they come within range, although they promised to drive us away from 
here two or three weeks ago. Our pickets are thrown out eight or ten miles 
from the Citty and have had several brushes with a regt of rebel Cavalry, but 
our boys soon taught them not to come to close, to our lines, and for the last 
week they have not come close enough to exchange shots. 

Our Division has just won another victory at Fort Macon as you will see 
by the papers, __ the fighting was all done by Artillary so that our regt did not 
have a chance to mix in. I have just seen one of our boys who came up from 
there to day, he says the rebels made a pretty good fight holding out for 
12 hours untill our side had dismounted 27 of their guns and killed 8 or Io 
of their men and wounded quite a number. The loss on our side was one 
killed and two wounded. Fort Macon is about 35 miles from here and was 
considered to be a very ugly place to take, it was built by Uncle Sam (you 
know) and seized by the rebels, | we have bagged two or three hundred more 
prisoners by the operation as they had no chance to get away, and take it all 
togather it is quite a big thing for our side. 

We are very anxious to hear from McClellan? and expect soon to hear of 
a splendid victory at Yorktown. 


I. George Brinton McClellan (1826-1885) was at the time of this letter in com- 
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I received a couple of papers a few days ago but nary a letter did I get. I 
have not heard from home in almost a month. Mother you dont know how 
bad it makes a fellow feel to have a mail arive and bring him no letter. I 
wish some of you would write every week if only to say that you are all well. 
We expect a mail in tomorrow and if I dont get a letter I shall feel quite 
disapointed. 

We do not expect to leave here very soon. Well Mother it is getting late 
and rather chilly writing here in my tent so I must stop and go to bed. 

Good night dear Mother _ I will write again soon mutch Love to Mat 
and Sis, Jess, Walt, Bunkum, Jeff and Eddy 


Leiut G. W. W. Co D. 51st Regt. N.Y.Y- 


mand of the Army of the Potomac. Up until the preceding month (on March 11, 1862) 
he had been General-in-Chief of the Armies of the U.S. And on November 7, 1862, 
following the Battle of Antietam Creek—where he was criticized for failing to pursue 
General Lee’s forces across the Potomac—he was replaced by General A. E. Burnside 
as commander of the Army of the Potomac and directed to proceed home and await 
orders—which never came. 


(6) 


12th/62 
Head Quarters 51st Regt Newbern May— 
Dear Mother 


I am Officer of the guard again to night and as I have nothing particular to 
do for the next two hours I may as well have a little talk with you. Well Mamy 
how are you to night, and how is Mat and Sis and all the rest of the folkses 
does your wrists trouble you any now a days, and are you as fat and handsome 
as ever, I suppose you still live in the same house, does Mrs Brown live 
with you yet,* or aint you boss of the institution, this year. I am mighty anx- 
ious to know how you have things aranged. I am perfectly well and hearty, 
the weather here is fine and the men generaly are pretty healthy. The news 
from New Orleans? and in fact from all parts of the Union keeps us all in 
good spirits so that we get along first rate. 

We have been reinforced within the last week by a Regt of Cavelry and a 
battery of light artillary with eight rifled guns, so we are about ready to ad- 
vance, if there is any advanceing to be done in this part of the world I 


1. The family of John Brown, a tailor, had been sharing the Portland Avenue house 
with the Whitmans since 1860. LVVW to WW, March 30, 1860 (Trent). 

2. The land-sea expedition under the command of Commodore David G. Farragut 
captured the Confederate port of New Orleans on April 29, 1862. 
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would not be surprised if we were to move somewhere inland, on the railroad 
runing from Richmond through this State and leading down South some- 
where I dont know where. But it seems to me if we could stop the retreat of 
the varmints and let McClelland have a chance to get his name up it would 
bee about the thing. 

We have not been paid off yet Mother but we expect to be in a very few 
days, just as soon as I get my money I will send you 50 or 60$ by Adams 
Express, the paymaster is here and he is looking for the money to arive 
every day. The 1st Leiut of our Co whose name is Francis,4 has a wife in 
Burlington Vt he wrote to her to callon Han So I expect to hear from 
her—Soon. 

It is now three or four weeks since I have heard from home, but we expect 
a mail in a day or two and then I hope to hear from you all. 

What is the reason Walt or Jeff does not write to me once in a while. You 
dont know how glad I am to hear from you and I feel quite out of Sorts, to 
have a mail come and bring nothing for me. 


Good Night Mother 
G W Whitman Co D. 51st N.Y.V. 


3. See Letter 5. 
4. See Letter 4. 


i) 


Camp Reno NewbernN.C. June Ist/62 
Dear Mother 


How are you all to night, the last letter I received from home (dated 
May 15) you was not well Mother, and I have been quite uneasy about you, 
Andrew too was under the weather, but I hope you are both entirely well by 
this time, 

Jeff I supose is kept pretty buisy with the work you speak of, Matt and 
Sis, I hope are flourishing as usual, Jess you say, is about the same as when 
Icame away, Walt holds his own I hope, and Tobias can eat his full rations 
I spect. Every thing here is about the same as when I last wrote, I am 
hearty as ever and take things prety easy, and comfortable this hot weather. 
It is pretty warm here but we do not suffer any yet, | we are encamped on 
the bank of the Trent River, so that we have plenty of fresh water which is a 
great thing in anencampment, __I have no idea how long we shall stay here, 
we have been all ready to leave two or three times, but the orders were coun- 
termanded so here we are yet. We were paid off day before yesterday and I 
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send you five dollars by this, I will send you 25 or 30 by expres which will 
leave here in a day or two. I send this because I think you will get it sooner 
than you would by expres. 

The boys in our company gave me quite a surprise yesterday. I was in my 
tent, washing and geting ready to go on parade, when our Orderly Sergeant 
came to my tent and said some of the men wanted to see me out at their 
quarters I suposed there was some little difficulty they wanted me to set- 
tle but when I got there I found the Company all formed in line and all hands 
seemed in mighty good humor by the way they grined, and one of them went 
into his tent and brought out a splendid sword and sash, sword belt, shoulder 
knots, sword knot, and everything complete, and gave them to me, in behalf 
of the company. I was quite taken aback I tell you as it was done so quietly 
that I was taken by surprise and my being in the company such a short time, 
that it was the last thing that I expected. 

I hear to day by one of our men who has just come on from New York that 
the three months troops are all ordered out for another three Months service, 
what the deuce are they going to do with all the sogers. I feel quite anxious 
about Hallecks army at Corinth? although I guess if the leading Officers are 
what they ought to bee there is not mutch danger. 

McCleland? seems to be working rather Slowly but very surely in Virginia. 
I am not particularly anxious for a fight, but I should kinder like to be there 
when the big fight comes off at Richmond 

Well Mother it is about time for me to turnin, | Let me hear from you as 
soon as you get this. I got a couple of papers to day from home. So good night 
to all, and be sure and write often 


G. W. Whitman 


1. General Henry Wager Halleck (1815-1872) was in command of all Union forces 
in the West, from November 1861 to July 1862, when he became General-in-Chief of 
the Army—a position he held until replaced by Grant in March 1864. In May of 1862 
Halleck’s army, in continuation of the successful Shiloh Campaign, drove the Con- 
federate forces out of Corinth, Mississippi. 

Deco eettense 
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Newbern N.C. June 9th/62 
Dear Mother 


I have just received your letter of June 4th and hope you will write me 
oftener, I sent you a letter containing five dollars 5 or 6 days ago which I 
supose you received I also sent you thirty dollars by Adams Express. Please 
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write if you received it all right. Everything here remains quiet, I am per- 
fectly well and get along first rate. The Captain of our company? has a Wife, 
staying at his Brothers in Burlington Vermont, he has writen to her saying 
I had a Sister there, and asking her to call and see her, _ he received a letter 
to night from his wife saying, that she had been there two or three times 
once Han and Heyde were out _ the next time she saw Heyde who said that 
he and Han would call and see her, this was a Month or 6 weeks ago, She 
says in her letter that Han has never called and I am quite certain that Heyde 
never told Han any thing about Mrs Francis, calling, or she would have went 
to see her, as she could have heard from me every week. Mrs. Francis also 
says that she has heard from some of Hans friends that Heyde does not treat 
her very well but she wrote for him not to say any thing about that to me. 

Mother I wish you would write to Han asking her to come home and if she 
wants money to come home with I willsendit to her I want her to come 
very much if I could get away I would go myself to Burlington on purpose 
to give that little Cuss Heyde a good square kicking. 

Mother dont fail to write to Han immediately and try and get her to come 
home and stay. If you think it would be better for Walt to go on there and 
see how things are I will send him some money if he will go, and then he can 
bring Han back if things are as we susspect. 

Mother you dont say any thing about your cold in the letter I got to night 
so I hope you are entirely over it. So Bunkum has gone Sogering too has he,” 
well they will have good times in Baltimore for it seems to me this war is 
about played out, I have been rather doubtful about Corinth’ but it seems 
Halleck has cleared them out of there, and if Mac,4 does the clean thing at 
Richmond I dont see what hope will be left them 

I told you in my last letter of the splendid present the boys of our company 
made me_ Iam very proud of it I tell you We have had a couple of as 
pretty flags as I ever saw presented to the Regt one by the Ladies of New 
York and one by the City. The New York Comon Concill when they ap- 
propriated the money for the flag they gave us said something about our 
exchanging (the flag that we have carried ever since we left New York) for 


I. See Letter 4. 

2. This is George’s first of three direct references (see Letters 9 and 17) to the 
soldiering of his brother Andrew. It still remains a mystery whether Andrew Whitman 
ever entered military service. An inquiry to the Bureau of National Archives produced 
the reply that George Whitman was the only brother of Walt Whitman fighting in the 
Civil War. Molinoff, No. 2, pp. 18-19. Further, a similar query by the editor to the 
New York Division of Military and Naval Affairs in Albany also failed to uncover the 
name of Andrew Whitman. Yet Walt Whitman in a letter to Lewis Kirk Brown (No- 
vember 8-9, 1863) wrote that Andrew “too was a soldier.” Correspondence, I, p. 179. 
For a fuller discussion of this question, see Appendix D. 

3. See Letter 7. 

4. McClellan; see Letter 5. 
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the new one, _ the Colonel one day when the Regt was out on drill, stated the 
case to the Boys and asked if they would exchange, __ the boys let up such a 
yell as convinced the Colonel that the City would have a good time getting 
that old Flag. It has 15 or 20 bullet holes in it and the staff was shot into at 
Newbern, and we think a great deal of it. 

Well Mother I beleive that is all all I have got to say. So good night and 
Much Love to all 


Lieut G. W. Whitman Co D 
5st Regt N.Y.V. 


(9) 


Camp Potter Newbern N.C. 
June 29th /62 
Dear Mother 


You see by this that we are still here at Newbern, but I think by the ap- 
pearance of things, that we will leave here in the course of a few days. 

We have orders to be ready to start at short notice, but there is no deffinite 
time for us to leave mentioned in the orders, which looks to me as though it 
was intended for us to wait until the ball is fairly opened at Richmond, and 
then I think we will make a rush on Goldsborough or Kingston? or some of 
the rest of the interior towns in this State. We know nothing certain however 
of our destination but wherever we go the Rebels had beter Skedaddle for 
the Burnside Expedition does not stop for trifles. I received your letter dated 
June 14th also one from Walt dated June roth and expected to get one by 
the mail which arived here yesterday but nary a letter was there for me. I got 
several papers houever. 

Mother I wrote to you a few days ago about Han’s comeing home, I hope 
you received the letter and have writen to her. You ask me to write if Capt 
Savage is here, you dont say what Regt he belongs to, _ there is no such 
man in this Regt, (or is he in the Naval Service[?]) and I have never heard of 
him about here. 

Mother I wish we could be paid before we leave here as it is so handy to 
send money from this place _ there will be two months pay due me, day after 
tomorrow and I intend to send home 125 dollars or more, so you must not let 
Money maters trouble you at all. 

Has Andrew writen to you since he went Sogering. Poor Bunkum I 


1. Kinston. 
2. See Letter 8. 
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wonder how he is getting along, what Coishein I wish he would write 
to me. 

Well Mother it is now after 11 Oclock at night and I begin to feel sleepy 
so I will stop writing and go to sleep. So good night Mother. Give my love to 
all, and write soon. 


G. W. Whitman 


(10) 


Newport News Virginia July I Ith/62 
Dear Mother 


You see by this that we have again moved our Camp. Word came to us at 
Newbern on the Ist of July that they were fighting in front of Richmond and 
we were ordered to strike tents and go on board of Trasports at daylight on 
the morning of July 2d. We were quite surprised to get orders to go on board 
of Transports for we were under orders to march at short notice leaveing our 
tents standing and not to take anyone that was not able to stand a long and 
rapid march I think Burnside? was just about ready to walk through North 
Carolina when this affair hapened at Richmond which upset all his plans for 
the present.? We left Newbern July 2d _our regiment was put on board a 
steamer called the Ellen Terry which was hardly large enough to accomo- 
date half the number we had on board, and I prefered to sleep on deck in the 
rain and get a good soaking, rather than to sleep below Just after I had 
laid down on the deck one of the men came on deck walked along opposite 
to where I lay, and jumped overboard, we lowered a boat but could not 
get him as he never came to the top of the water at all, he was a Sergeant 
belonging to Co.K. and was a very steady good soldier. 

During the night another man belonging to Co. A. either jumped or fell 
overboard and was drowned. We arived and came to anchor at Hatteras Inlet 
on the afternoon of July 3d and there we were told that McClellans forces 
were in Richmond and we were ordered back to Newbern, where we arived 
on the afternoon of July 4th. next day we pitched our tents on the old camp 
ground and we had just got them pitched when we were ordered to strike 
them at daylight on the morning of the 6th and go on board the steamer We 
arived at Fortress Monroe which is about 10 miles from here July 8th were 
we lay until the afternoon of the 9th when we came here and pitched our 


1. See Letter 2. 

2. On July 6, 1862, General Burnside, in command of 7,000 troops, withdrew from 
North Carolina with the expectation of joining McClellan’s Army of the Potomac, 
which was engaged in an attempt to capture the city of Richmond. 
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camp ‘The masts of the frigate Cumberland are about half out of the water, 
she lays just opposite our camp about 300 yards from the shore, _ the wreck 
of the Congress lies just below __ she was set on fire you know after she was 
captured by the Merimack,3 This seems to be a very healthy pleasant place 
and I think very likely we shall remain here some time unless they make an- 
other attack on Gen McClellan when we will probaly take a hand in the game. 

The last letter I received from you Mother is dated June 14th _I got one 
from Walt of June roth but we expect a mail here in the course of a day or 
two when I shall probaly hear from you. I supose the last letter you sent has 
gone to Newbern but it will come back here in a day or two. I wrote you a 
couple of days before we left Newbern and will write often. I have been 
bothered considerably with some sort of a rash which broke out in blotches 
nearly as large as my hand all over my arms and body __ it burns very bad, 
the Doctor said it was the effects of the heat, and I supose it was anyhow 
it has all disapeared now and I have not felt it for two or three days. (Direct 
your letters Burnside Expedition Newport News) part of our forces are 
still at Newbern. 


My Love to all. 
Good Night Mother 
GW Whitman 


3. On March 8, 1862, the Confederate frigate Virginia (formerly named the Merri- 
mack, which had been sunk by the Federals on the evacuation of Norfolk Navy Yard 
at the beginning of the war and promptly raised by the Confederates) had attacked the 
Union blockading squadron in Hampton Roads. The Virginia, armored with iron plate 
and a cast-iron ram, easily sank the Cumberland and destroyed the Congress with 
gunfire. 


Gi) 


Camp Lincoln, Newport 
News Va __ July 21st /62 
Dear Mother. 


Your letter dated July 16th came all right but the one you speak of have- 
ing sent previous, I have never received. 

We are still laying on our oars here, keeping as cool as possible. The 
weather most of the time is pretty comfortable but once in a while we have 
a real old scorcher for a day or two. We get the New York papers here the 
next day after they are printed so that we keep pretty well posted in regard 
to the News in York. I thought by your letter that you appeared to be rather 
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discouraged with the way the war is progresing. I dont see any thing very 
discouraging. Mc had to give way its true but it appears quite certain that the 
enemys loss was considerable more than ours and he? must be in a position 
to take good care of himself or we would not be left here doing nothing, and 
I dont believe any man could have taken the force he had and done any better 
than he did, so you see I have strong faith in McCleland if he did have to 
fall back.” 

Troops arive here everyday _ the force that got licked down at James 
Island’ are here among which are the celabrated 79th the Scotchmen you 
know, and the 8th Michagan who have the name of being a first rate fighting 
Regiment and when Mc gets ready for another move and has the Burnside 
crowd to back him he will walk into Richmond just as easy as roling off a log. 
Well Mamy we have not been paid yet but we are looking for the paymaster 
every day, we expect to get our money the last of this week and I shall send 
you about $125 just as soonasI getit we have to pay pretty dear for every 
thing we get to eat here. 

I am perfectly well now although I was a little under the weather the first 
week I came here my eyes and face were as yellow as Jeffs whiskers used 
tobe, the doctor thought I had the Jaundice but it did not amount to much 
and Iam allright now I think after we get paid I shall try and go down to 
see Bunkum at Suffolk+ but I dont know certain as I can get away. If Jeff 
aint too buisy he might take a run down here it would not cost much for 
him or Walt to get on board one of the transports that come to Fortress 
Monroe from New York and there is a boat that runs from the Fort here. I 
did not a word from home from the 14th of June until the other day when I 
got your letter of the 16 of July _I felt quite downhearted every time a mail 
arived and brought me no letter I wish some of you would write oftener 
just to let me know how you are all geting along. 

Well Mother it is time to turn in so I must bid you good night. My Pious 
regards to all the family and good night to all. 


G.W. Whitman 


1. McClellan. 

2. The “Seven Days” Battle (June 25—July 1, 1862) was the culmination of Mc- 
Clellan’s unsuccessful attempt to capture Richmond. During his siege of the city, Mc- 
Clellan repeatedly asked Lincoln for additional troops. 

3. The unsuccessful Union attack on Secessionville, South Carolina, June 16, 1862. 

4. There is no evidence in the Whitman family correspondence to suggest that An- 
drew was in Suffolk at this time. See Appendix D. 
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In the first part of this letter, Whitman speaks of the Battle of Cedar Moun- 
tain, Virginia (sometimes called the Battle of Cedar Run). On August 9, 
1862, Jackson, with superior numbers, struck the forces of General Banks, 
inflicting heavy Union casualties. 


Near Cedar Mountains Va 
Sunday August 17th 1862 
Dear Mother 


We have made another move, and are now stoping about 6 miles from 
Culpepper Court House, and near where the late fight took place between 
Banks & Jackson.* 

We left Frederickburg about 8 Oclock in the evening of August 12th and 
marched until 4 Oclock next morning when we stoped and had 3 or 4 hours 
sleep, and started on again. we marched about 38 miles altogether but as we 
had a baggage train of about 30 wagons [we?] could not get along very fast. 
when we arived here the fight was over and old Stonewall had skedadled back 
in the mountains, pretty badly licked too, as near as I can find out.” This is as 
handsome a country as I ever saw, __ we find plenty of forage in the shape 
of Beef, Chickens, eggs, potatoes, and the way the cattle and sheep have 
suffered since we have been here is a caution to secesh farmers, some of 
our boys go to a house where there is a sheep dog, take the dog and make 
him catch as many sheep as they want, and bring them in and cook them, and 
you may be sure the yankees get some tall cussing from the farmers. The 
weather here is splendid, _ the days are no hotter than in Brooklyn and the 
last three or four nights have been plenty cool enough, We brought no 
tents with us and I am so used to sleepi[ng?]out on the ground that I don’t 
know as I could sleep in a house at all. I can sleep out in the rain and not get 
the least cold or feel any worse for it, so Mother you must know that I am 
pretty toughf and hearty There is a large number of Troops about here 
and we shall probaly move on in the course of a day or two __ the troops all 
seem to be in the best of health & spirits. 

The 14th are somewhere about here but we change about so often its hard 
work to keep track of any one. 

1. Nathaniel Prentiss Banks (1816-1894) and Thomas Jonathan “Stonewall” Jack- 
son (1824-1863). 

2. This statement is more than likely an attempt by George to raise the spirits of 
his mother, who was evidently becoming discouraged over the progress of the war (see 
Letter 11). 


3. The Fourteenth New York State Militia was officially designated (December 7, 
1861) as the Eighty-Fourth Regiment of Infantry from New York. 
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It is quite a long while since I have heard from any of you, but I expect 
letters for us to have to go a long way before they find us. I sent you 40$4 by 
Express which I supose you received. I write this sitting on the ground, under 
a thundering great big oak tree that shades about an acre of ground. Mother 
I think after the war is over we will buy our little farm down here at the foot 
of these mountains, and retire from active service. 

It is now about time for dress parade so I must knock off and getready I 
dont believe I shall have a chance to write you very often as there will be no 
way of getting to the post office but I will write as often as there is a chance 
to send letters which may be oftener than I supose as I know nothing about 
where we shall go 

Direct my letters to Cullpepper Court House 


Much Love to all 
G. W. Whitman 


4. The page is torn here; the figure could be $140. 


(13) 


In this letter Whitman describes his experiences in the Second Battle of 
Manassas (August 29-30), also called Second Bull Run, and the Battle of 
Chantilly (September 1). Both engagements were decisive victories for the 
Confederates. 


Washington D.C. Sept 5th/62 
Dear Mother 


We arived here about 4 Oclock this morning after marching 12 or 14 miles 
during the night and are pretty well tired out I tell you. I sent you a few lines 
day before yesterday to let you know that I was safe and sound, but as I have 
heard that no letters have been sent from here since the fight, I dont know if 
you received them. We left Fredericksburg Sep 12th? and have marched al- 
most every day and often all night since and as we have had no tents, of 
course we have had to sleep out in the woods and fields rain or shine When 
we left Fredericksburg we marched 30 or 35 miles to Culpepper from there 
we went to Cedar Mountains from there to Kellys Ford on the Rappahan- 
nock river to keep Jackson from crossing, from there we went to Warrenton 
from there to Warrenton Junction and then to Mannassas Junction where we 
arived a few hours after Jackson? had destroyed a large train of cars and 


1. August 12; see Letter 12. 
2. See Letter 12. 
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buildings at the Depot, from there we started for the old Bull Run battle 
feild where we arived on the morning of Friday, August 29th and found the 
fight going on, our side haveing altogather the best of it. After resting a short 
time the first Brigade of our Division (which is Reno’s Division?) were or- 
dered into a peice of woods where the enemy were strongly posted and our 
Brigade which is the 2d was ordered to support a Battery of light Artillery 
which was posted on a hill, | we threw off our knapsacks and formed line of 
battle in a ravine in the rear of the Battery but as the enemy did not see fit 
to attempt to take the Battery we had nothing to do but lay off as we were 
protected from the enemys fire by the hills in front of us. In the meantime our 
first Brigade had been driven out of the woods with heavy loss and had fell 
back to where we were posted, just before night we were ordered into the 
woods but just as we were about going in we saw the enemy make a very 
desparate charge on a Battery on our left where the 14th of Brooklyn4 and 
the other regiments were posted and we were ordered to halt and here we 
stacked arms and stoped for the night during the night a volley of about 20 
shots were fired into us and some of the balls passed mighty close to my head 
as I lay in the grass we jumped up and seized our rifles but as the fireing 
ceased we lay down again and slept till morning when we were ordered bact 
to the Battery where we stayed untill about 5 Oclock in the afternoon when 
as the enemy had broken through our left (were McDowell5 troops were 
posted) and were trying to flank us and cut off our Artillary and baggage 
train our Division was ordered to hold them in check untill the trains could 
get out of the way We went in on a double quick and with a yell and our 
Brigade being left in front and our Company being on the left we ran slapp 
into the rebels before we knew where we were (as it was getting quite dark) 
was so close to them that I could hear them talk very plain and some of the 
rebels sung out to us not to fire as they were our own men and as soon as we 
came up as close as they wanted us to they poured a volley into us and before 
we could form in line of battle they gave us one or two more. Our men broke 
a little at the first volley but we soon rallied them and then began about as 
sharp a fight as I ever wish to see. As soon as the action commenced I took a 
rifle from one of our men who had been shot and I took 8 or Io cartridges 
from some of the wounded and had a few shots on my own hook which 
seemed to encourage the men very much we soon drove the rebels but 
they rallied and came on again but we were ready for them this time and they 
gave way again and fell back _ we stayed there and waited for them till about 
9 Oclock but they had enough and did not make another attempt and as the 


Besceeetienm2: 

Amoeceletteni2: 

5. Irvin McDowell (1818-1885) commanded the Third Army Corps in the Army of 
the Potomac. 
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trains and all passed on towards Centreville our Regt left the field marching 
company front we being the last Regt engaged in the terrible fight of Satur- 
day and the last to leave the feild _ we fell back as far as Centreville where 
we lay Sunday and sunday night and on Monday the enemy made another 
attemt to cut off our baggage train as it was falling back from Centreville to 
Alexandria our Brigade with Stephens and Kearnys® brigades were or- 
dered to move down and engage them and our Regt was ordered into a 
Cyprus swamp on the extreme right where the trees were so thik we could 
hardly walk and the rain was falling in torrents completely soaking us. we 
only found a few of the enemys skirmishers who we drove out but the Regi- 
ments who went in on the left of us among which was the Mass 21st be- 
longing to our Brigade and who have stood side by side with us in all the 
fights we ever had was completely cut to peices our regiment has lost in 
killed and wounded and missing 92 or men of which our company lost 15 


[Unsigned] 


6. Isaac Ingalls Stevens (1818-1862) and Philip Kearny (1815-1862). Whitman is 
now speaking of the Battle of Chantilly; the fact that both these generals died here (see 
Letter 16) attests the severity of the combat—which Whitman endeavored to de- 
emphasize in the reports to his mother. 


Olé) 


This undated fragment was probably written soon after Letter 13; it appears 
to dwell on the same subject: the results of a battle that included the Four- 
teenth New York State Militia (EKighty-Fourth Regiment of Infantry). In 
fact, it may well be the last part of the letter of September 5th—which lacks 
a closing signature. 


The 14th of Brooklyn have lost very heavy among the killed are Captains 
Davey and Mallery.2 Joe Grummond3 is wounded in the leg. I saw Joe a 
short time before he was hit and after he was wounded he was carried through 
the lines of our Regt. It was very discouraging to us as we lay on the hill to 
see hundreds of men leave their regiments without being hurt at all and some 
2 or 300 wounded were either carried or walked through our ranks going to 


1. See Letter 12. 

2. George R. Davey, Captain of Company H, and George Mallory, Captain of 
Company B, both of the Eighty-Fourth Regiment of Infantry, died in battle on August 
29, 1862, at Groveton, Virginia. 

3. First Lieutenant Josiah M. Grummond, Company H of the same regiment, was 
wounded in action on August 29, 1862, at Groveton, Virginia. He died of his wounds 
on September 9, 1862, at Washington, D.C. 
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the rear. I think we was completely out generald4 —_ the most of our men was 
good enough but I think they was badly handled. Mother I have just received 
a letter from you dated August 16th which is the only word I have had from 
home since we left Fredericksburg. We shall probably encamp here for a few 
days to recruit up a little and I hope you will write to me as soon as you get 
this. Mother do not feel the least uneaisiness about me as I never was heartier 
or ruggeder in my life. I am getting tired so good bye to all _I will write 
again soons 


Much Love to all 
G. W. W. 


4. This remark is especially significant in placing the letter soon after the Second 
Battle of Bull Run, for historians agree that this Union defeat was owing to the tactical 
errors of General John Pope, and not to any lack of troop morale. Additionally, 
George’s mention of having received a letter from his mother dated August 16th—the 
first from home since his regiment moved up from Fredericksburg—seems, at the very 
least, to place this fragment in the early part of September 1862. 

It is interesting to note that Walt Whitman shared his brother’s disappointment in 
the Union military leaders. Concerning the first battle of Bull Run, he wrote this de- 
scription of the Union officers who had returned to Washington after the battle: “The 
principal hotel, Willard’s, is full of shoulder-straps—thick, crush’d, creeping with 
shoulder-straps. (I see them, and must have a word with them. There you are, shoulder- 
straps!—but where are your companies? where are your men? Incompetents! never tell 
me of chances of battle, of getting stray’d, and the like. I think this is your work, this 
retreat, after all. Sneak, blow, put on airs there in Willard’s sumptuous parlors and 
bar-rooms, or anywhere—no explanation shall save you. Bull Run is your work; had 
you been half or one-tenth worthy your men, this would never have happen’d.)” Prose 
Works, 1, 28-29. 

5. See Appendix A, pp. 146-47. 


(15) 


The letterhead of the stationery used in this letter presents a sketch of a Union 
Soldier standing at attention and holding a rifle over his left shoulder. Beside 
him stands the Union banner and behind him is a military camp. The words 
On Guard are printed beneath. In the letter Whitman speaks briefly of the 
battles of South Mountain (September 14-15) and Antietam (September 17). 


Near Sharpsburg Md. 
Sept 19th/62 
Dear Mother 


Lam still alive and well Our Regt was engaged on last Sunday for 3 or 4 
hours on the Mountains. but our loss was not very heavy on Tuesday last 
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we were engaged twice and lost heavy General Reno was killed on Sunday* 
we were in his Division and he thought the world of our Regt we went into 
the fight on Sunday afternoon about 5% O Clock and took the advance and 
was under a heavy fire until about 9 O Clock when the fireing ceased and we 
lay down on the field and stayed all night 

I cannot write more now as the mail goes _I did not get hit at all 


G W Whitman 


1. General Reno was killed at Fox’s Gap in South Mountain (also called Middle- 
town Heights) on September 14, 1862. See Letter 2. 


(16) 


After having assured his mother that he was still alive (Letter 15), Whitman 
now gives her a fuller account of his experiences in the battles of South Moun- 
tain and Antietam. 


On the Potomac River Near the 
Villiage of Antietam Md Sunday Sept 21/62 
Dear Mother 


I had just commenced to write you a letter the day before yesterday when 
the order was given for our regt to fall in for an advance, and I had only time 
to let you know that I was alive and well when I have to stop writing and get 
ready to move. 

I told you in the letter I wrote from Washington? something about the 
battles of Bull Run and Chantilly and as I would much rather write of vic- 
tories than defeats, (Although you can hardly call Chantilly a defeat as the 
enemy were foiled in their attempt to cut off our baggage train, though the 
loss on our side was heavy and included Generals Kearney and Stephens?) I 
will tell you of what we have done for the last two weeks. We left Wash- 
ington by the road leading to Frederick Md, on Sunday Sept 7th and moved 
by easy marches, untill Thursday Sept 11th when our advance came up with 
part of the Artillery force of the enemy who were posted in a very com- 
manding position on a range of high hills on the opposite side of a stream 
called the Monochey? River. As soon as our advance came within range the 
enemy opened fire but our Artillery soon got to work throwing shot and shell 


Temleetterers 
2. See Letter 13. 
3. Monocacy. 
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so fast that the enemy were forced to leave without our Infantry being en- 
gaged at all. After the enemy fell back our forces advanced in three or four 
different Collumns, each takeing a different road. Our Collumn was com- 
posed of Reno’s 9th Army Corps, and in the wing of the Army Commanded 
by General Burnside.4 McClelans I believe was on the right of Burnside, and 
someone (I dont know who) was on the left. We came up with the Rebel 
army again on Sunday Sept 14th the enemy were posted in a splendid 
position on a range of Mountains called the south Mountains or Middletown 
Heights. General Cox® who commands a Division, of our Army Corps, some- 
how got around the enemy’s left and drove him from his best position, on the 
crown of the Mountain. Our Division (which is the 2d of the 9th Army Corps 
and is made up princapaly of what is left of the old Burnside expedition and 
are commanded by General Sturgis?) was then brought up and took the ad- 
vance, the enemy falling back slowly untill night, when we found ourselvs, 
on the opposite side of the Mountains and about a mile from where the fight 
commenced, with all the best positions on the feild in our posession, and as it 
was now dark our Division formed in line of battle so as to hold all the ground 
we had gained during the day and lay down to await the movements of the 
enemy. Our Regt lay in an open field near the edge of a wood into which the 
enemy had been driven, and had just got our position and laid down, when 
the enemy opened fire on us from the woods directly in front of us. Our regt 
was ordered to lie close and not fire a shot untill the enemy advanced out of 
the woods and into the field where we lay. The regts on our right and left had 
a regular cross fire on the enemy and kept pouring the lead into them like rain. 
I had command of our Company (as the Captain was not well although he 
was on the field) and I had mighty hard work to keep some of them from 
getting up and blazing away as they said they did not like to lay there like a 
lot of old women and be shot without fighting back. I thought it was mighty 
singular myself but when I saw next morning how things were situated, I saw 
that as long as we lay down their fire could not harm us much, while if they 
had come out to the open field we would have got up and given them a volley 
that would have done terrible execution. The enemy kept up a sharp fire for 
about half an hour (and it was about the toughest half hour that I ever ex- 
perianced as I could hear the bullets whiz all around me and some of them 
seemed to graze me) when the enemys fire began to slacken and it was evi- 
dent that he did not intend to come out of the woods so that we could get a 
fair chance at him, the order was given for us to open fire and you never 
saw men go to work with a better relish. In about 15 minutes the enemys fire 
ceased altogather and we knew he had fell back out of range so we ceased 


4. See Letter 2: 6. Jacob Dolson Cox (1828-1900). 
Sepeeeeftens- 7. Samuel Davis Sturgis (1828-1889). 
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fireing and lay down again untill daylight when we found there was no enemy 
in sight they haveing Skedadled during the night. After assuring ourselvs 
that they were gone for good, we stacked arms and I took a walk over our 
part of the battle field. In some parts of the feild the enemys dead lay in heaps 
and in a road for nearly a quarter of a mile they lay so thick that I had to pick 
my way carefully to avoid stepping on them, __I think judging from what I 
saw that the enemys loss was fully 8 times as great as ours and I am told that 
the slaughter was equally as great on our right. General Reno was killed soon 
after we went into action and while he was looking at our position,® | He was 
a Brigadier general of our Brigade in the old Burnside expedition and was 
afterwards promoted to the command of the 9th Army Corps and was very 
much liked by all of us. After resting a few hours in the morning we pushed 
on again our Division takeing the lead and late in the afternoon of the 16th 
we found the enemy had concluded to make another stand at a stream about 
100 feet wide called Antietam Creek. The bank of their side of the creek was 
very high and very steep and was covered with heavy woods which gave them 
a great advantage over us. It was so late in the afternoon that it was decided 
not to make an attack that night so we filed off into a field and stoped for the 
night. The only place near where we were, that our Artillery could cross was 
at a stone Bridge some 20 ft wide, where the enemy had made temporary 
breastworks of fence rails and logs behind which they could lay almost con- 
cealed from us while we would have to advance to the bridge through open 
fields in plain sight of them. 

Early on the morning of the 17th the first and second Brigades of our 
Division was ordered down to take the bridge. The first Brigade was ordered 
to take a position, at our end of the bridge and try and drive the enemy from 
behind his shelter while our Brigade which is the 2d was to be held in reserve. 
The Ist did not seem inclined to advance to the position assigned them, but 
rather held back, so Burnside who was looking on ordered Sturgis to send our 
Brigade there saying, (so the story goes) that he knew we would take it. As 
soon as we were ordered to forward we started on a double quick and gained 
the position, although we lost quite a number of men in doing it. We were 
then ordered to halt and commence fireing, and the way we showered the 
lead across that creek was noboddys buisness. I had command of our Com- 
pany again and as soon as the men got steadily settled down to their work I 
took a rifle from one of the wounded men and went in, loading and fireing as 
fast as any one. After about half an hour the enemys fire began to slacken a 
little, and soon the order was given for our Brigade to charge. The 51st Penn- 
sylvania had the right of our Brigade, and should have crossed first, but our 
boys could not wait, and with the cry of remember Reno, we started for the 
Bridge the 51st Penn and our Regt crossing togather. As soon as the rebels 


8. See Letter 15. 
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saw us start on a charge they broke and run and the fight at the bridge was 
ended. After we crossed we found the enemy had fell back about % or %4 of 
a mile to another range of hills where they were protected by stone fences, and 
the 3d Brigade of our Division and a part of the Division of General Cox 
were ordered to advance and engage them. They moved up and charged, 
driving the rebel Infantry in fine style when the enemy brough up a battery 
of Artillery which poured the grape and cannister into our boys so that they 
were forced to fall back to our Brigade who was then acting as a reserve. 

Things began to look rather squally and although our Brigade, was nearly 
out of ammunition we were ordered to the front again. We formed line of 
battle and advanced over the hill untill we met the enemy who was moveing 
down towards us, when both parties took a position, and we went at it again 
for the 2d time in one day. 

Our Regt fired every round of ammunition we had, and took from all the 
dead and wounded on the field and then we lay down as we would not leave 
the field untill we were ordered. We lay there about half an hour without 
fireing a shot which seemed to puzzle the rebels very much as they did not 
come any closer to us, but kept up a pretty brisk fire from where they were. 

After a while another regiment was sent in to relieve us and we were or- 
dered back to the bridge where we were suplied with ammunition, and some- 
thing to eat, and as it was almost night and the fireing had ceased on both 
sides, we were ordered to lay down and rest ourselvs and tired enough we was 
after our days work as you can imagine. The pickets on both sides kept up 
the stragling fire all night, and the next morning niether side seemed inclined 
to commence opperations, so we remained all day each party occupying the 
same position they did when the fighting ceased the night before. During the 
day we took an account of stock, and found we had about 180 men left. One 
Company was away with the baggage train and we have quite a number sick 
in Hospital so I think that counting the sick and teamsters, Straglers, and 
cowards we have about 275 men left of the regt we brought from New York 
less than a year ago. The loss of our regt in the Sunday and Wednesday’s 
fight9 was from 120 to 125 killed wounded and missing. Our Adjutant who 
lived in Brooklyn and was named Fowler,?° was killed at the bridge. Both 
Lieutenants in Co F which is on the right of our Co and both in Co K who 
was next to us on the left, was hit one was killed 2 was badly wounded 
an one slightly? 

At daylight on the morning of Sept 19th we found the enemy had left and 


9. The battles of South Mountain and Antietam. 

10. Andrew L. Fowler (1840-1862). 

II. The wounded officers from Company F were Second Lieutenant William T. 
Ackerson and First Lieutenant Clifford Coddington. Both were wounded on September 
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we moved foreward about 3 miles to the Potomac River where we are now 
and as near as I can find out the enemy are all out of Md. Wel Mother I guess 
you will get tired before you get through reading this letter. You must not 
think strange when you do not hear from me often, for sometimes I do not 
get a chance to write for weeks. I received last week a letter from you dated 
the 7th and one from Jeff of the 8th. I was very glad to hear you are all getting 
along well. I hope Mother you will take good care of yourself and not worry 
and frett, for that troubles me more than anything else. I supose you know 
more about the situation of affairs than I do as I do not see the papers often, 
but it seems to me the rebels have been terribly cut up within the last few 
days and as near as I can find out they are all driven out of Md. I dont know 
how soon I will have a chance to send this, but I am pretty sure that we will 
move from here in the course of a day or two, and will probably go to Harpers 
Ferry so I shall have a chance to send it from there, if not before. I heard 
General Burnside say the other day that our regt would now have a chance 
to go in camp and rest awhile so I think likely we shall stay at Harpers Ferry 
awhile. 

You speak in your letter of Walts seeing the Captain of our Co at Major 
LeGendre’s?2 office, it was the Ist Lieutenant who has been home since the 
battle of Newbern where he was wounded. I supose you have heard of the 
death of Joe Grummond.*3 

I have talked with a number of rebel prisoners lately and the more in- 
teligent of them say that the late raid into Md. was a desperate thing, but 
they had to do something as they were in such a bad fix in Virginia that the 
war will soon have to be brought to a close. Well Mother I am about tired of 
writing so I will stop. I will write again soon if [have achance I would like 
to see you all very much and mabe I will get a chance to come home before 
a great while. Good bye Mother Much love to Mattie, the Baby and all 
the rest. G.W. Whitman 

Wednesday Sept 24th I have not had a chance to send this letter since 
it was written but I hear, a mail will leave here to day so I open this to let 
you know that we are still here and that everything is quiet G.W.W.1*4 


7, 1862, at Antietam Creek. The officer killed from Company K was Second Lieutenant 
Charles F. Springweiller, who died on September 14, 1862, at the battle of South 
Mountain. The officer slightly wounded from Company K was probably First Lieu- 
tenant William W. Chapman—the only other lieutenant in the Company at this time. 

12. See Letter 3. 

13. See Letter 14. 

14. See Appendix A, pp. 147-49. 
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Near Antietam Md. Sept 30th 1862 
Dear Mother 


We are still laying quietly at the place from which I dated my last letter. I 
thought when I wrote you last which was 5 or 6 days since that we should 
cross over into Virginia before now, but as we are comfortably situated, I 
think very likely we will remain here for some time. Everything now is quiet 
and it is quite a releif to be out of the sound of canon after hearing it almost 
daily, and sometimes nightly, for two or three weeks. I think the late rebel 
movement into Maryland has been a very unfortunate one for them, as they 
did not meet with anything like the encouragement from the Marylanders 
that they expected, and I believe that after the battle of Bull Run* they firmly 
expected to invade Pennsylvania if not capture Washington and Baltimore, 
and now to be badly beaten twice, and driven back with such terrible loss, 
must be very discouraging and had it not been for bad management, cow- 
ardice, or treachery at Harpers Fery, I believe we could have bagged the most 
of their army. 

We are now about 8 miles from Harpers Fery and are in the midst of Moun- 
tains, from which the view is very fine indeed. We have enough to eat and 
plenty of good cool spring water. We have been provided with shelter tents, 
which are made of two peices of light canvas about 6 ft square each which 
button togather in the centre and make one tent to accomodate two men, 
they are very good on account of the heavy dews we have here, and for a 
shade, but as the two ends are open they are not much use in a storm. When 
we move the occupants of a tent each take half roll it and tie it on their backs 
so we always have our houses with us and can make ourselves at home 
wherever we stop. 

Mother the last letter I received from home is dated Sept 8th and I hope 
if you have not writen you will write as soon as you get this. The captain of 
our company? has gone home on a twenty days furlough. I believe he in- 
tends to stop a few days in New York at the Astor House. Tryon? our Ist 
Lieut that was in New York recruiting has returned, he has a position as 
Aide on General Ferrero’s Staff, so that I am in command of the company. 
A Corporal from our company, started for New York, on recruiting service 
this morning. I told him if he had a chance to call on you and send me word 
how you all are. His name is John Cambit and he was sent to report to Major 
LeGendre¢ at his office on Broadway, where he can be found. 


I. The second battle of Bull Run. 
2. sce etter: 

3. Francis W. Tryon. 

4. See Letter 3. 
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I expect there will shortly be some promotions made in the regt and I 
think I stand a good chance to be made a Ist Lieut. I think, after Cap gets 
back if everything remains quiet I shall try for a furlough to come home for 
a few days and see you all. I have stuck pretty close to buisness since I have 
been sogering, and the regt never went on a march or into a fight without my 
being on hand. (I see by the papers that Uncle Abe has issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the slaves free in all the States that are in rebellion on the first 
of next Jan. I dont know what effect it is going to have on the war, but one 
thing is certain, he has got to lick the south before he can free the niggers, ) 5 
and unless he drives ahead and convinces the south, before the first of Janu- 
ary, that we are bound to lick them, and it would be better for them to behave 
themselvs and keep their slaves, than to get licked and lose them, I dont think 
the proclamation will do much good. 

Mother I have three months pay due me to day so dont deprive yourself of 
anything you need. 

Direct my letters Sturgis Division, Ferreros Brigade 9th Army Corps I 
often think that I can imagine just what you are all doing at home and ile bet 
now, that Mother is makeing pies. I think Mat is putting up shirt bosoms like 
the deuce so as to get through before dinner _ I guess Sis is down stairs help- 
ing Mother mix the dough, Walt is up stairs writing, Jeff is down town at the 
Office, Jess is pealing Potatoes for dinner, and Tobias has gone down cellar 
for a scuttle of coal, Bunkum I guess is around somewhere looking for a 
good chance to go sogering.® 

Well Mother take good care of yourself and dont get exciteded. 


Much love to all 
G. W. Whitman 


I think I shall write to Boss Rac? in a day or two 


5. Parentheses added by another hand, possibly Walt Whitman’s. 

6. See Letter 8. 

7. E. Rac was either the owner or foreman of a construction company building 
houses in Brooklyn. On at least one occasion, Rac contributed five dollars to Walt 
Whitman’s hospital fund for wounded and sick Union soldiers. T/W to WW, Feb. 12, 
1863 (Feinberg). 
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Pleasant Valley, Md Oct 20th/62 
Dear Mother 


Everything is quiet on the Potomac, and we are still encamped here in Md. 
I am well and comfortable with the exception of an attack of homesickness 
which I cant seem to shake off. 
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Mother why the deuce dont some of you write to a fellow, Your Past 
letter is dated the 5th and I have written since then, _ the last letter I wrote, 
filled 8 or 9 pages, did you get it. 

I want very much to know when you have heard from Hann. and if she 
has recovered from her sickness and is comeing home soon, and Mary, do 
you ever hear from her. And Mother I want to hear from all of you at home, 
have you got a good stove, and plenty of coal, and how about buckwheat 
cakes and sich. Matt and Sis, I hope are right Smart, and can you fly around, 
Mamy as lively as when I left home. 

Where in thunder does all the troops go, that the papers say are leaving 
New York, and the other Citys every day. Why dont they send em, out to the 
front, and let us old veterans come home, and see our Mammies. We ought to 
have force enough now, to go right ahead and balsmather the seceshers. I 
dont like the idea of fighting the same ground over three or four times but I 
supose its all right. The nights here are cool, but the days are splendid, us 
officers have been furnished with wall tents and as we have plenty of blankets 
we get along very well, but the men are not as well provided for. I am still in 
command of our company as Capt Francis? has not returned yet, although 
his time was up two days ago. We were ordered, one day last week, to be 
ready to move at five minutes notice, and as we had heard artillery fireing all 
the morning, we thought, we was in for annother fight, but it turned out to be 
some of our folks out on a reconnoissance somewhere near Charlestown Va, 
but as they did not find the Rebels in very strong force, we were not sent over, 
and I hardly think, from present appearences that we will leave here for some 
days yet. I wonder whats the reason they dont pay us off. Uncle Sam aint 
busted up is he, it wouldent be much wonder if he did though for he is 
swindled right smart, I recon. Well Mamy its getting cold so I will stop and 
go to bed. Maby you think I aint got no bed, but I have, and a bedstead too, 


made with four croched sticks drove in the ground, thus Aofased. 


and my bed is a genuine corn husk Mattress which I think is a good deal 
healthier than feathers.” 


Good Night Mother, and much love to all. write as soon as you get this, 


Lieut G. W. Whitman Co. D 

51st Regt N.Y. Vols. Ferreros 
Brigade, Sturgis Division, 

9th Army Corps, Reasan Valley Md 


lee leettenAs 
2. The sketch of the bedstead is reproduced after a tracing from the letter somewhat 
reduced. 
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Jefferson Va Monday Evening Nov. 10th/62 
Dear Mother 


I have not had a chance to send you a letter for some days, but I suppose 
you have seen by the papers that we have crossed into Va again. We are now 
about 50 miles from Harpers Ferry and about 15 miles from Cullpepper court 
House, where the rebels are said to be in considerable force. We have found 
nothing but small squads so far doing picket duty, who fall back as fast as we 
advance. I am well and hearty but we get pretty hard fare, most of the time, 
but we are getting pretty well used to that. We crossed into Va on the 27th 
of Oct and have been traveling about from one place to another ever since, 
The Villiages we have passed through are the most God forsaken places I 
ever saw,’ the people seem to have next to nothing to eat as the men have 
all gone in the Secesh army, and how they are going to get through the winter 
I dont know. We have not seen a paper since we came into Va and we cant 
find out what the rest of the army is doing, or how the New York election 
went, so you see we are a long way behind the age Captain Francis? has 
not come back yet. and I am getting almost tired of haveing the whole trouble 
and responsibility of the Company and someone else getting the pay for it. 
We have not been paid yet and I have something over 400$ comeing to me 
besides the $100 bounty which I believe I am entitled to as I was mustered 
into the Service as a private. 

I recd your letter of Oct 26th. 

Mother, I must stop writing as my candle is going out, and I hope in a few 
days we will get where we can send letters regular 


Good Night Mother 


and much love to all 
G W Whitman 


I. See Appendix A, p. 150. 
2. See Letter 4. 
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Camp of 51st Regt N Y Vols near 
Falmouth Va December 8th 1862 
Dear Mother. 


All is quiet along the Rappahannock and we are still lying here in Camp. 
The weather has been Cold here, for the last day or two, and this morning the 
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ground is covered with snow, but the sun is out now, warm and pleasant and 
promises fine weather. We were paid, a few days since, and one of our Of- 
ficers leaves this afternoon for Washington to take money to the Express 
Office. I shall send you $300. The Expressage will not be paid so you will pay 
it when you receive the money. I suppose you will get it soon after you get 
this. 

I have been out with my Co on Picket but we are now back to Camp, I 
had charge of the line, for more than a mile, so that I had to keep my Eyes 
Open, we were posted along the bank of the river which is very narrow, and 
so Shallow that it is very easy to cross, at some places, The Rebs are posted 
on the opposite bank in plain sight and we could talk to each other, but there 
was no shooting as I had strickt orders not to alow a rifle fired, unless the Rebs 
commenced the performance, Capt Francis,’ came back last night but he 
is not very well and will not take command of the Co for a few days yet. I 
received Walts letter, (enclosing a note from You and Mattie) when I was 
on Picket, and was so pleased to hear from you all, that I read them over 
three or four times, and wished we could have one good big square fight that 
would settle the Rebs, and the war at the same time, so that I could come 
home and see you all, and drink that wine Matt has saved for me. 

I hardly think there will be a fight here at Fredericksburg, as we have or- 
ders to fix up our tents as though we were expected to stay here some time. 

The rebels seem to be buisy, building breastworks, and prepareing for us, 
but I should think it would not be much trouble for us to drive them out of 
Fredericksburg if we went about it. I see by the papers the great Banks Ex- 
pedition? has sailed, but everyone is in the dark as to its destination, I only 
hope they are going to act, with us in the capture of Richmond, which it 
seems to me should be taken, without any more blowing and talking. 

Mother you ask if my throat troubles me any now. Nota bit, I never felt 
better in my life, | one thing I have learned in this war, and that is, that I 
can stand almost any amount of exposeure, as I have found by experience, 
Mother dont fail to let me hear from you as soon as you get the money, and 
when you write to Han tell her to be Sure and write to me. 


Good Bye 
G. W. Whitman 


I. see Letter 4. 

2. This was a series of land-sea operations, commanded by the luckless General 
Banks (see Letter 12), to capture the coastal territory in the South. It culminated in 
the costly siege of Port Hudson, Louisiana (May 21—July 9, 1863), which was com- 
pelled to surrender only after the capitulation of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863. 
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In the following letter George Whitman describes some of his experiences in 
the battle of First Fredericksburg (December 13, 1862)—a Union disaster in 
which 1,284 Federal troops were killed and 9,600 wounded. The Fifty-First 
Regiment alone, according to Whitman’s own count, suffered a loss of sixty- 
nine officers and men either killed or wounded. Whitman himself was struck 
by a fragment of percussion shell that cut through his cheek. Probably the 
first news of George’s injury came to the Whitman family through the New 
York Herald of December 16, 1862, which in a list of wounded carried the 
name of “First Lieutenant G. W. Whitmore.’2 While the Whitmans could 
not be absolutely sure that this name was a misprint for the Whitman sur- 
name, they were familiar through George’s previous letters with the names 
of the other officers in his regiment—which included no one by the name of 
Whitmore. Hence, such an indication was enough to send Walt Whitman on 
his journey to Fredericksburg the same day in search of George. The next 
day—December 17—the family’s fears were confirmed by an entry in a list 
of wounded in the New York Times: “Lieut. Whitman, Co. E., 51st New 
York—cheek.” In a letter to Walt datelined December 19, Jeff Whitman 
mentions the Times list and also expresses the family’s impatience over not 
receiving by that time any news from Walt concerning George's condition 
(Feinberg). 


Camp near Falmouth Va Dec 16th/62 
Dear Mother. 


We have had another battle and I have come out safe and sound, although 
I had the side of my jaw slightly scraped with a peice of shell which burst at 
my feet. 

On Thursday morning last before daylight one of our Regts, commenced 
to throw a Pontoon Bridge across the River when the Rebel sharpshooters 
opened on them from the houses along the bank of the River, and our Artil- 
lery began to Shell the Town. The Rebel Batteries opened upon ours and a 
terrible Canonnading was kept up all day. Just before night our fellows suc- 
ceeding in getting a bridge across and a Regt of Infantry attempted to cross 
but the Rebs drove them back. Our Regt had been under arms all day, and 
was then ordered down, but before we got there some of our troops managed 
to get across and hold the landing untill they were reinforced when they drove 
the Rebs to the outskirts of the Town and we were ordered back to Camp. 


1. See Appendix A, pp. 151-53 for a parallel account of this battle. 
2. Allen, p. 281. 
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Early on Friday morning we went over, but there was no general engagement 
although skirmishing was going on all day, but we were not engaged at all. 
About 8 Oclock on Saturday morning our side made an advance driving the 
Rebel Skirmishers back about a mile and a half from the river, and into their 
earthworks and about noon the fight became general. The enemy were posted 
in an almost impregnable position on a raange of hills which they have 
covered with breastworks for Artillery and Rifle pitts for Infantry while be- 
tween them and the Town from which we had to advance is an open plain 
swept on all parts by their guns and at the foot of the hills is a narrow creek, 
with a steep muddy bank on each side, over which it would be impossible to 
charge and as they were almost entirely protected by their breastworks you 
can imagine what an advantage they had over us. About 9 O clock in the 
morning our Regt was ordered to support a Battery. but it was in such an 
exposed position that they could not work the guns, and after looseing several 
men they were forced to haul off and we laid still untill about 3 Oclock when 
we were ordered up to the front. Our whole Brigade formed in line and ad- 
vanced beautifully over the plain and up to the bank of the creek, under a 
most terrible fire of Rifle balls, Cannister, and Shell, _ after getting to the 
edge of the creek we lay down and blazed away untill night Other Brigades 
and Divissions followed us in and lay down behind us but we could get no 
further, and after dark the fireing ceased and we all fell back to the Town 
except 3 Brigades who was left to hold the ground untill morning when we 
supposed the fight would be renewed but Sunday passed and no fighting. On 
Sunday night our Regt went out on Picket within 200 ft of the enemys breast- 
works but we were protected by a slight raise of the ground but we had to lay 
down flat all the time for as soon as we got up the Rebs cracked away at us, 
last night all the troops fell back on this side of the river takeing up the 
bridge and here we are now. 

the mail is just Closeing So good Byeall did you get the money write 
immediately 


[Unsigned] 


(22) 


This letter lacks both a date and a return address but was probably written 
about December 19, 1862—the date of Walt Whitman’s arrival at Fred- 
ericksburg in search of his soldier-brother. In the letter George attempts to 
allay his mother’s fears for his safety. After finding George only slightly 
wounded, Walt no doubt told him of their family’s frantic concern. Fears of 
equal intensity apparently made the usually arduous journey from Brooklyn 
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to Fredericksburg even more difficult for the poet. Hastening through Phila- 
delphia, Whitman lost all of his money to a pickpocket. And in Washington he 
spent two days in vain searching the hospitals for George. Finally, the 
thought occurred to him that George might still be with his regiment near 
Falmouth (across the river from Fredericksburg) and he went there by gov- 
ernment transportation. Before actually finding George, however, Whitman 
encountered at Falmouth a pile of amputated arms and legs in front of an 
army field hospital. Such a sight would have been shocking at any time but 
especially when he was uncertain about his brother’s safety.* 


Dear Mother. 


You cant imagine how sorry I was to hear how worried you have been 
about me, and all the while I was as well as ever, so you see how foolish it is 
to frett, | the most trouble that I have, is thinking that you are worrying 
about me, so you see Mother if you would do as I say, and not frett we 
would both have less trouble. Mother why dont you write toafellow Ihave 
not had a letter from you in a long time. I hope you have everything com- 
fortable there at home. I should be mad as blazes if I knew you did not use 
the money I sent on, for anything you need, whenever you want clothing or 
anything else dont be afraid to use the money for there is plenty more 
where that came from, so go in lemons, and remember your galliant Son is 
a Capting,? and expects you to keep up the dignity of the family, and darn 
the expense. 

Mother I wish you would send me $10 by mail as soon as conveinent, I 
have over two months pay due me, but we shall probaly not get paid in 
some time yet. dont fail to write to me as soon as you get this, and dont forget 
the good advice in the good book about fretting. 

Good Night Dear Mother 


Geo. W. Whitman 


I. Allen, p. 283. 
2. George received his promotion to captain on December 12, 1862—with the date 
of rank retroactive to November 1, 1862. Phisterer, p. 2414. 
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To Thomas Jefferson Whitman* 


Camp near Falmouth Va. Jan. 8th 63 
Dear Brother 


I am very very sorry to have coused you all so much uneasyness. I was in 
hopes that you would not hear of our Regts being in the fight untill you got 
my letter. How my name came to be in the papers I cant see, as I was very 
careful not to report myself in the list of wounded in my company, but I think 
Colonel Potter? who saw the scratch on my face, must have aded my name to 
the list little thinking I suppose how much uneasyness it would cause at home. 
But there is one consolation Jeff, | I know that I would have been well cared 
for if I had been badly hurt, for Walt told me how anxious Matt was to come 
on and take care of me, and that she was to come to Washington as soon as 
he sent word that I was there, and it seems to me I would have to be pretty 
badly hurt if I did not soon get well, if I could get home and be doctored by 
Mother and Mattie. Poor old Mother she is hardly ever out of my mind, 
when we are going into a fight, and I have often thought when I have been in 
a pretty hot place, how glad I was that none of you at home, knew anything 
about it, and it makes me feel quite bad to think how worried you all were, 
on account of seeing my name in the list of wounded, while I was just as well 
as ever I was in my life, as the scratch I got scared me a great deal worse than 
it hurt, It was a mighty warm place we were into when I was hit, as the 
Rebs had a battery planted right in front of us and not more than 1000 yards 
distance, and they poured grape and cannister into us like the very devil. You 
see we had to advance over a level plane and their batteries being on high 
ground and they being behind breastworks we had no chance at them, while 
they could take as deliberate aim as a fellow would at a chicken, the range 
was so short, that they threw percussion shels into our ranks, that would 
drop at our feet and explode killing and wounding Three or four every pop. It 
was a peice of one of that kind of varmints that struck me in the jaw, __ the 


I. Hanley Collection. 
Dae Seenuettens: 
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shell burst right at my feet so I think that I got off pretty luckey. I had sev- 
eral pretty narrow chances that day, but you know the almynack says, a miss 
is as good &C. I suppose Walt has told you all the particulars of his visit here, 
I have had one letter from him since he went to Washington,4 _ he says he 
shall probaly stay there some time. We are haveing very comfortable times 
here in camp, as the weather is fine and we have plenty to eat. The rebels still 
hold the other side of the river and apear to be in considerable force, but they 
keep very quiet, and mind their own business, and we do the same, _I dont 
see much signs of a move on our part although the camp is full of rumors, of 
our going to some of the Fortifications around Washington but I have heard 
so much of that kind of talk that I dont put any faith in it, although I think 
they will have to do something with our Regt soon as we can only turn out 
about 160 men and it seems to me to be foolishness, to pay the officers and 
keep such Regt’s in the feild, when there are plenty of full Regt’s laying idle 
around Washington and in Maryland. Nearly all the old Regts about here 
have been partly filled up, except the three old Regts of our Brigade, which 
rather looks to me as if they intended to consolidate us with some other New 
York Regt or send us somewhere to do garrison duty. I rather think the 
greater part of the fighting for our Regt is over. Jeff I got your letter of Jan 
2d yesterday morning and am very sory to hear that Han has not recovered 
from her sickness, is there no way to get her to come home, _I am sure 
she would soon get better if she would come home. Jeff you seem to think I 
had better come home too,5 _ well I dont know but you about are half right, 
but I am a great deal better off than you think, and Walt can tell you how 
foolish Mother, and the rest of you are to worry on my account. I dont much 
like the idea of resigning as long as we lay here right in front of the enemy, 
but I think I shall ask for a Furlough bye and bye, for a short time, if things 
remain quiet, and if I dont get it, I shall probaly send in my resignation, but 
if they would accept it or not I dont know. My pay is now about $125 a 
month and tell Mother, I have drawn several plans, for that little house in 
the Country, where, Mattie, and Sis, and the rest of us can go and visit her, 
and where she will have nothing to do but feed chickens and make pumpkin 
pies and sich like, and tell her if she will only take things cooly and not worry, 
things will all come out right. 


3. See WW to LVVW, December 29, 1862, Correspondence, I, 58—60. 

4. Whitman remained at the Fifty-First Regiment's camp near Falmouth until De- 
cember 28, 1862. Correspondence, I, 58. 

5. In a letter to Walt dated January 1, 1863, Jeff wrote: “I have written George, 
somewhat urging him to quit the army. I think that it is the duty of all of us to urge 
this upon him, I honestly think that he has done enough and run risk enough for any 
one man.... Walt, I beg of you, do not neglect to see George and put this thing in its 
strongest light. Just think for a moment of the number of suckers that are gaining all 
the real benefits of the war (if that is not wicked to say) and think of George and 
thousands of others running all the risk . . .” (Feinberg). 
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We have just heard of the splendid victory of Rosecrans at Murfreesboro.® 
It seems to me very strange that away down in the Southwest our forces 
should accomplish almost anything they undertake, while here almost under 
the shadow of the Capitol of the nation where all the Big guns, are supposed 
to be, we can do nothing and yet we have plenty of as good men as any Gen- 
eral could ask for, as was proved in the Fredricksburg fight, I am pretty 
well satisfied that as yet we have had no one to command the Army of the 
Potomac that was a match for Lee, and it seems to me that in all the fights I 
have been in since we have been in the Potomac army (except the battle of 
South mountain) we have been most terribly outgenerald, the men fight as 
well as men can fight, and I firmly believe that all we want, is some one com- 
petent to lead, to finish up this work in short order.7 I got a letter from boss 
Rac® a day or two ago. Jeff write me often, and give my love to all. 


George W. Whitman 


6. General William Starke Rosecrans (1819-1898) was then in command of the 
Army of the Cumberland. In December 1862 he repulsed General Bragg’s Army of 
Tennessee at Murfreesboro, Tennessee—an engagement in which the total loss for both 
sides approached twenty-five thousand. 

7. see Letter 14. 

8. See Letter 17: 


(24) 
To Walt Whitman 


Camp of 51st N.Y.V. near Falmouth Jan 13th/63 
Dear Brother. 


We have just come off Picket, everything along the river and in the 
camp is just the same as when you left, I am still liveing in Capt Francis’s? 
tent as I have not been able to get one of my own. I have been expecting 
every day that we would get orders to move our camp, where we could get 
wood and water, without going as far for it, as we have to here. Once we had 
orders to be ready to move the next morning but before morning came, the 
orders were countermanded, 

I have had Two letters from you since you left, and Two from home and 
this morning I got one from Heyde. All at home seems to be going on well, 
Jeff writes strong for me to resign and come home? _Heyde writes that 
Hannah is quite sick and almost helpless, Poor Han I am afraid she has a 

I. See Letter 23. 


2. See Letter 4. 
35 see Letter 23°: 
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hard life, as for Heyde, he is certainly a fool, and I think a scoundrell. He 
writes me a great deal of stuff about Han and among other devilish lies he 
says that he is told that on Han’s last visit home, Mother told her She must 
never turn her thoughts there for a home again. The whole tenor of his letter 
shows that he wants to get rid of her, and I am sure she must be liveing in a 
perfect Hell. He says that while he was gone away she was taken worse and 
had to depend on the Neighbors to take care of her, and that some aquain- 
tance of hers was about writing to her friends, to let them know how she was 
situated, Walt you or Jeff must certainly go on there and see how things 
are, and make some arangements for bringing her home. If you can go _ write 
on to mother and have her send you some money and dont fail to attend to 
it immediately as I feel quite worried about Han. 

I received a Brooklyn Eagle yesterday with your letter published,4 Isend 
you 50 cts which I wish you to buy Postage stamps with, and send them to 
me as soon as conveinent, as we cant buy any here. Capt Sims and all the rest 
are well and hearty. I got a letter from boss Rac5 a few days since. 

Let me hear from you as soon as you get this and tell me what you propose 
to do in regard to Han. I will write again soon. 


G. W. W. 


4. “Our Brooklyn Boys in the War,” Brooklyn Daily Eagle for January 5, 1863, a 
factual report of the activities of Brooklyn soldiers, especially Captain Samuel H. Sims, 
who later died before Petersburg on July 30, 1864 (see Letter 53). Correspondence, I, 
62n. 

Sesceneettenalga 
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Camp near Falmouth 
Thursday night Jan 22d/63 
Dear Mother. 


I have just written to Walt, and although it is pretty late, I must write you 
a few lines while my hand is in, to let you know that I am well and hearty. 
We have had a very heavy storm here for the last 48 hours, raining and blow- 
ing like great guns, but it appears to be about played out now. There has 
been a movement on foot here for the last Three days but I dont think it will 
amount to anything as I am afraid the storm has interfeered with the move- 
ment and spoiled Burnsides plans.t The Army commenced to move from 
here early on Tuesday morning last, going somewhere up the river, but I 


1. See Letter 2. Burnside intended to make a second attempt to capture the city of 
Fredericksburg. 
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dont know how far. I believe our Army Corps are the only troops left here, 
(but you musent say anything about it Mother or the rebs might hear of it 
and come over here and eat us allup) my oppinion is, that it was intended 
to throw a heavy force accross the river, somewhere above here, and let them 
come down and attack Fredericksburg in the rear or on the flank while we 
occupied their attention in front, with our Batteries on this side of the river, 
but whatever the plan was, I believe it had to be given up, on account of the 
storm, or it would have been commenced before now. 

I forget whether I have written home, since I got the letter from Jeff, with 
the money, or not, anyhow the money came all right. I got a letter from 
Walt. to night with a lot of postage stamps and envelopes allready directed 
some to you Mammy, and some to Jeff. Walt says he has a prospect of getting 
a pretty good berth in Washington.? Heyde wrote me a letter a few days ago 
saying that Hannah was quite sick, and I immediately wrote to Walt to either 
go on there and bring her home, or make some arangement to have her come 
onatonce. and in his letter to night Walt says he is confident she is either 
home or on her way there. I hope she is not as sick as Heyde makes it apear, 
but we would all feel a great deal better satisfied if she was home. Mother tell 
her to write to me as soon as she gets home. 

Well Mother how are you all getting along, Mattie and Sis I hope are 
well, somehow or another I cant help thinking of Sis as she was when I 
came away I cant seem to make out how big she must be by this time, and 
I think if you would write me, how many pancakes she can eat I could tell 
about how much she has grown since I came away. 

Well Mother it is getting chilly sitting here in my tent as the fire has gone 
out, so I must bid you, 


good night 
dear Mother 
G. W. Whitman 


2. Through Charles W. Eldridge, whose Boston publishing house of Thayer and 
Eldridge had published the third edition of Leaves of Grass (1860) before the firm 
went to the wall and who was then Assistant to the Army Paymaster, Whitman secured 
an appointment as a copyist in the Paymaster’s Office. The position occupied him for 
only a few hours a day, but paid him enough to meet living expenses and allowed him 
time to visit the wounded and sick soldiers in the Washington hospitals. Allen, p. 286. 
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To Walt Whitman 


Camp near Falmouth 
Va. Feb Ist/63 
Dear Walt. 


Here we are yet in camp just the same as you left us, and I think by the 
appearance of things here we are likely to stay for some time. I have my log 
hut partly finished and should have had it completed long ago, but after I had 
cut the logs and had them brought here, orders came for us to be ready to 
move the next day so I used the logs for fire wood, and since then, the 
weather has been so stormy I could not do much to it. I suppose we will go 
on picket tomorrow, so that I wont have a chance to do anything to the house 
untill Wednesday, but I shall finish it this week, and as soon as I get it done, 
I want you to come down and see me. Frank Butler? is helping me build it 
and is to occupy apartments in it. Your last letter to me is dated Jan 27th. 
You speak of haveing sent one the previous Saturday, encloseing one from 
home, and some money. I have not received it. I got a letter from Mother a 
day or two ago. She says they are all getting along after the old sort. Han has 
not got home yet, but Mother says she expects her before a great while. 

We had a regular old Northern snow storm last week, but it is nearly gone 
now but the mud is quite plenty just about hear. Capt Sims tells me to night 
that he has been promised a leave of absence for 10 days and will probaly 
start for Brooklyn in a day or two _I suppose he will call on you in Wash- 
ington.” As soon as he gets back, I shall apply, and if I dont get it I dont know 
but I will send in my resignation as it is hardly a fair shake for some to go 
home two or three times a year while others cant get away at all, but I dont 
blame Sims at all for going whenever he can get a chance. 

Walt I think you had better write on to Mother and let her send you (by 
express ) $20 of my money and bring it on here to me when you come, for 
if I go home I shall want it, as I may not have a chance to get my pay in 
Washington. 

Tom: recd. a letter from you to night. Write as soon as you get this. Good 
night G. W. W. 


I. First lieutenant for Company G of the Fifty-First Regiment. 

2. See Letter 25. Walt Whitman may have lived in Sims’s tent during part of his 
stay at Fredericksburg. 

3. In a letter to his mother written soon after his return from Fredericksburg, Walt 
describes Tom as “the cook, a young disabled soldier, . . . an excellent fellow, and a first- 
rate cook.” Correspondence, I, 59-60. 
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(27) 
To Walt Whitman 


Camp near Falmouth Va. 
Feb 6th/63 
Dear Walt. 


We have just received orders to cook three days rations and be ready to 
march immediately I beleive the whole of the 9th Army Corps are ordered 
to report at Fortress Monroe. If so I suppose we will march to Aquia Creek, 
and go on board of Transports My own oppinion is that Burnside? is to 
collect a force at Fortress Monroe, and start off again on his own hook with 
a sepperate command. I wrote you a few days since,” to send home for Mother 
to send you $20 by express and for you to bring it, when you came down 
here. Of course you will keep it, untill we get to some place where you can 
either send it by express or bring it yourself. We will probaly stay somewhere 
around Fortress Monroe for some time, if so you can take a run down there 
andseeme, I will write you as soon as we get there. I have my house nearly 
finished, and was going to have a nice warm place. Capt Sims? left here yes- 
terday for home on a leave of absence for 10 days. I was going to apply as 
soon as he came back and was makeing lots of reckoning of going home for 
a few days, but I suppose there will be no getting away now for some time. 

Walt, I have not received the letter you sent with the money, nor have I 
received any letter from you since the 27th of Jan. I wish you would write 
home telling them that we are going to leave here, as I dont know that I shall 
get a chance to write before we start. I will write to them as soon as we get to 
Fortress Monroe or wherever we may go. The mail is about closeing so I 
must stop. Good bye for the present 


G. W. W. 


Te oceleetten2. 
2. See Letter 26. 
3. See Letters 24 and 26. 
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Camp near Falmouth 
Va Sunday Eve. Feb 8th/63 
Dear Mother, 


I have, to night, received a letter from Walt, encloseing two from Jeff (one 
dated Feb 3d and the other Feb 4th) and the one from Hannah, that Jeff 
sent him. Dear Mother how sorry I am to hear that you, and Mattie, and Sis, 
are not well, but as Jeff says in his last letter that you are all much better than 
you were the day before, I do hope you have entirely recovered by this 
time. Mother I think you ought to be a great deal more careful of yourself, 
you know how much you have suffered from colds, and rheumatism and how 
long any thing of that kind hangs on to you, and Mammy you must remember 
that you cant expect to work and do as you used to, so I think you ought to 
let up, a little on yourself. 

Poor Han, I was so in hopes that she was home by this time. I am sure she 
must have seen a great deal harder times than ever I did, and I have more 
reason to feel anxious about her than she has about me. Still I hope she will 
soon be with you and then I feel satisfied she will soon be well, She tries to 
make us think that she gets along pretty well, but I can see by her letter that 
she is not as comfortable as she would make us believe. Mother I know you 
will all do everything you can for her, but dont you think it would be well for 
Walt to go on there and see her, even if she did not feel well enough to come 
on home with him. But Mother I leave it altogather with you, at home, for I 
know, that you know what to do, better than I can tell you, and all I can say 
is do whatever you think best. 

We have been under marching orders for the last 48 hours, and I have it 
from pretty good authority that our Army Corps are ordered to report to 
General Dix,? at Fortress Monroe. What we are to do there I dont know But 
I have an opinion that Burnside is going to have a sepperate command? and 
that Fortress Monroe is to be the place of rendezvous, and if my opinion is 
correct we will probaly stay there some time. There was an order issued, from 
Head Quarters, a few days since, allowing two Officers (at one time) from 
each Regt. a leave of absence of 10 days. Capts Sims3 and Wright4 (from 


1. John Adams Dix (1798-1879). 

2. On January 25, 1863, Lincoln had removed Burnside and put General Joseph 
Hooker (1814-1879) in command of the Army of the Potomac. For Burnside, see Let- 
ter 2. 

3. See Letter 24. 

4. John G. Wright. 
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this Regt) are home now, and when they get back I believe it is my turn, so 
if this movement of ours dont knock the thing in the head (and I dont know 
how it will be) you may expect to see me home for a short time, before many 
days. I wrote Walt a few days ago, to write to you and have you send him by 
express $20 and for him to bring it down here to me. If we go to Fortress 
Monroe it will be almost as handy for him to come and see me as it is here, 
and if I can get a chance to come home I shall want the money to pay my 
way. I had my log house almost finished, when the orders came for us to get 
ready to move, and was going to have a nice warm house. but I am bound to 
have some good out of it and so I am useing it for fire wood. 
Good night Dear Mother, much love to all, 


G. W. W. 


(29) 


To Walt Whitman 


Camp of 51st N. Y. Vols. 
Newport News Va___ Feb 12th/63 
Dear Walt. 


Well here we are at Newport News, and glad enough to get out of the mud, 
in which the grand Army of the Potomac has lived moved, and had its being, 
ever since we first joined it.t We arived here yesterday, and are encamped in 
a good dry place, and I hear we are to have new Tents in a day or two, so I 
think we will soon be nicely fixed. 

Walt if you have received the money from home, I wish you would send it 
on to me as soon as you can, as I think likely, that I will have a chance to go 
home (for 10 days) sometime next week. There is no Express Office here 
but it will come as far as Fortress Monroe which is 6 or 7 miles from here, 
and I will manage to go down there and get it. Probaly the best way would 
be for you to Enquire at the Express Office about what time, the money would 
reach Fortress Monroe, and write me, so that I will know when to go for it. 
I dont know, certain, that I can get, leave of absence, next week but I think 
my chances are pretty good, __ there is nothing sure about these things, you 


1. George is probably referring specifically to the “mud march” which began on 
January 21, 1863. After Burnside’s unsuccessful attempt to capture Fredericksburg on 
December 13, 1862, he finally persuaded Lincoln to approve the Army’s crossing the 
Rappahannock River in a second attempt to take possession of the city. It resulted, how- 
ever, in nothing except a wretched expedition in which the troops floundered in “floods 
of rain and seas of sticky clay without making any progress in its purpose of attacking 
Lee.” Randall, p. 315. 
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know, untill a fellow gets the documents in his fist. Of course we know noth- 
ing at all, about what they brought us here for, but I rather think I was right 
in the surmise (in my last letter to you) about Burnsides? organizeing a force 
for a seperate command. Anyhow I am glad to get out of the Potomac Army 
for it seems as if it would never be able to accomplish any thing, And yet 
I believe it was as fine an Army (as far as their fighting qualities is concerned) 
as was ever seen. 

Well Walt I believe that I have nothing more to say, and as I am quite 
buisy to day getting things in shape I will stop writing and go to work. Good 
bye 

G. W. W. 


2 see letter 28: 


(30) 


Camp of 5Ist Regt. N. Y. V. 
Newport News Va__ Feb 25/63 
Dear Mother 


I have not written to you in quite a long time, as I have been waiting to 
find out something deffinite, about my chances of getting home for a few days. 
Just before we left Falmouth, Gen. Hooker? issued an order alowing, two 
officers, at a time, from each Regt to go home for Io days, but after the first 
two, from our Regt. got off, we were ordered here, and as Gen. Dix? is in 
command of this Department, of course we are subject to his orders and 
as soon as we got here what does Dix do but issue an order, saying that no 
furloughs would be granted, unless to save life or something of that kind. 
Mother you have no idea how hard it is, for a feller, (that tries to do his duty ) 
to get any favors of that kind. There is a lot of dead beats that get off by play- 
ing sick, but a chap that eats as much and looks as hearty as I do dont stand 
much site at that. Gen. Smith3 who is in command of our Army Corps, said 
the other day he would see Dix and try and get permission to give our Corps 
furloughs on his own hook. If Smith succeeds, I shall probaly get a chance to 
come home before many days, but there is so much red tape and fuss that a 
fellow cant make much calculation on whats going to be done. Mother you 
dont know how I want to see you all, and if I can get home if only for ten 
days, it will be a great treat, and the way I will make the buckwheat cakes 
suffer will be a caution. Another thing I want to come home for is to get a 

1. See Letter 28. 


2. See Letter 28. 
3. Probably William Farrar Smith (1824-1903). 
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suit of Clothes as the ones I have are getting pretty seedy and if I dont get 
home soon J have been thinking of getting measured here and sending on to 
Walt or Jeff to have me a suit made. Mother how are the Bank funds are 
they getting low. I suppose the clothes would cost near $50 and if the funds 
are low I will wait untill we are paid, which I hope will be before a great 
while, | write me Mother as soon as you get this and let me know how 
things are with you. I shall have about $500 comeing at the end of this 
Month. I got a letter from Jeff last week saying that he had sent $20 to me 
and yesterday I went down to Fortress Monroe to the Express office and got 
the money, _ the best way is to send on (by mail) the receipt that you get 
from the Express Co. as it is against the rules of the Co here to deliver the 
package without you have it. 

We have first rate quarters here and are liveing tip top. we can buy plenty 
of fish, and oysters, butter, or almost anything else in the way of grub. I have 
a bran new tent and when I get it fixed up to suit me, I will have a house good 
enough for any one. I got a letter from Walt last night, he appears to be 
getting along well. We have had a grand revieu to day of the 9th Army Corps 
Old Dix was the big gun of the occasion and the 9th never made a better ap- 
pearance. Our Regt could only muster 140 men, but when we came along 
with our old flag all torn to peices I saw the old Gen. eye the flag and Regt 
and shake his head, Mother you havent written to me ina long while I 
hope you are entirely well of the cold you had when you last wrote. 


good night all muchlove GW Whitman 


(31) 
To Walt Whitman 


Camp at Newport News 
Wednesday night Feb 25th/63 
Dear Walt 


I have just written to Mother? and although it is pretty late I will write you 
a word to let you know that I am flourishing as well as ever. Walt you see I 
aint got my furlough yet. We had no more than landed here, before Dix? 
(who commands this Department you know) issued an order that no fur- 
loughs would be alowed except in case of sickness or in a case of life and 
death or something of that sort, so I dont know but they will jew me out of 
my chance after all. Gen Smith3 who is in command of our Army Corps, said 


1. Letter 30. 
2. See Letter 28. 
3. See Letter 30. 
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the other day he would see Dix and try and get permission to give furloughs 
to our Corps, himself, if he succeeds I will probaly get a chance to go 
anyhow I am going to make a big push for it. 

I got a letter from you last night dated I think the 22d _ write often Walt 
and let us know how things are with you. I went down to Fortress Monroe 
yesterday and got the $20 Jeff sent me. 

If I dont get a chance to go home soon I shall have to get measured here, 
and send on to you, or Jeff, to get me a suit of clothes made but I rather think 
I will get home before a great while. 

Walt we have a splendid camp here. I have a bran new tent and when I get 
it fixed up to suit me, it will just be gay I tell you. If I find out for certain, that 
I cant get home very soon you must come-down here and see a feller, and 
if I do go home you must come as soon as I get back, _I shall have my tent 
fixed up Bully ina day or two, we have had a grand revieu to day by Gen 
Dix the whole Army Corps was out, and as there is splendid grounds here 
for that kind of work we made a first rate appearance and everything went off 
with great applause &c 

Walt I am getting sleepy as it is almost 12 Oclock so good night 


G W Whitman 


G2) 
To Charles W. LeGendre? 


Newport News Va___ February 27th 1863 
Lieut Colonel Chs LeGendre? 
commanding 5Ist Regt New York Vols 
Sir 


Having been always with the Regiment since the Organization of it at New 
York which is now over 18 months, and in all the time never have been ex- 
cuse from any duty whatever and having urgent business at home which de- 
mands my immediate attention, I beg leave of asking you hereby the favor 
of granting me, leave of absence for ten Days 


Very respectfully 
Your obedient servant 
George W. Whitman 
Capt Co K, 51st N. Y. V. 


1. This letter is part of George W. Whitman’s official military record. 
2. See Letter 3. 
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(33)" 


On March 7, 1863, while the Ninth Army Corps was still encamped at New- 
port News, Virginia, George Whitman was finally granted a furlough for ten 
days. His arrival at the Whitman residence the following night after a sixteen- 
month absence was recorded by his brother Jeff in a letter to Walt Whitman, 
dated March 9, 1863: “He arrived home about 11 Oclk on Saturday night 
but we all happened to be abed and he did not wake us up but went to his 
room and made himself shown about 8 ock in the morning . . . .” Jeff added 
that George looked healthy but “played out as regards clothes . . .” (Fein- 
berg). On March 17, Captain Whitman left Brooklyn to return to Newport 
News. Arriving on March 19, he found his regiment—as a part of Burnside’s 
Ninth Army—preparing for a journey to the midwestern states. After General 
Burnside had transferred the command of the Army of the Potomac to Gen- 
eral Hooker, he was assigned command of the Department of Ohio, a military 
territory which included Ohio and several adjacent states. The Ninth Corps 
departed for this region on March 26, 1863. Proceeding first by steamboat 
(the Fifty-First New York aboard the John Brooks) to Baltimore, the Army 
moved then by train through Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (March 29), and Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati, Ohio (March 30), where it boarded a ferry for Cov- 
ington, Kentucky. The next day Burnside’s army again traveled by train and 
arrived at Paris, Kentucky, on April 1, 1863. 


Paris Kentucky April 24/63 
Dear Mother, 


I have only time to write you a few lines to let you know that I am well 
and hearty, as we are not yet, to the end of our journey and we expect to 
leave here in the course of an hour or two. As soon as we get to our destina- 
tion (which I think is not very far from here) I will write you again, and tell 
you all about the sights I have seen, since we left Newport News, which was 
on the 26th of March, I have not heard a word from home since I came 
back to the Regt. but I suppose there must be some letters somewhere on the 
way tome, I wrote you the night after I got back to Newport News, telling 
you that we expected to leave there soon, but I suppose you will be quite 
surprised to see that we are away down here in old Kaintuck, We are now 
about 70 miles from Cincinnati Ohio. I like the country about here first rate 
and think likely we will have a good time. I believe there is no large force of 
Rebs, in this State, but they say, there is a good many small bands of Gurilas, 
that scive around and do considerable mischief. We had a pretty long ride in 


I. Feinberg Collection. 
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the cars, having come by Rail all the way from Baltimore but it was not quite 
as bad as marching, although I got pretty well tired of it. Dear Mother I hope 
you have not worried about not hearing from me in some time, _as soon as 
we get settled, somewhere in Camp, I will write to you regular. I hope you are 
all well. Mother put Mattie in mind of her promise to write to me, and tell Sis, 
to harness up Uncle Jess and chase Aunty Brown’s parrot as much as she 
likes.? 
Good bye All. G. W. Whitman? 


2. The relationship between the Whitmans and the John Browns (see Letter 6) was 
evidently not always cordial. In a letter dated February 6, 1863, to Walt Whitman, Jeff 
complained of his mother’s habit of working too hard, saying: “If Mother could be 
persuaded to let the scrubbing of the lower entry alone for a few days she would recover 
[from her cold], but I believe she is too much afraid of Mrs. Brown .. .” (Feinberg). 

3. See Appendix A, pp. 153-54. 


(34) 


The Ninth Army left Paris, Kentucky, April 3 and marched twenty-two miles 
to Mount Sterling, Kentucky, where it encamped. The Army remained in 
this area until April 17—except for April 15 when it invaded Sharpsburg, 
Kentucky, in search of Confederate guerrillas and returned the same day.* 
The Union force’s next encampment was in the vicinity of Winchester, Ken- 
tucky. From here, on April 20, George Whitman was dispatched to Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, in order to mail family payroll allotments for the officers and 
men of his regiment. 


To Thomas Jefferson Whitman2 


Broadway Hotel, Lexington Ky 
April 224/63 
Dear Brother Jeff 


You may think im’e rather putting on style, heading my letter from a hotel! 
but the fact is Jeff, I just live in style at present I do. Our Regt are encamped 
at Winchester about 16 miles from here. We were paid on saturday last, and 
on sunday the Col.3 told me the men wanted me, to bring their money on 
here, and Express it, so day before yesterday afternoon I started, on horse- 
back, and a regular job I have had of it, I worked all day yesterday and have 
just finished this afternoon. I brought on about $11,000 and had to put it all 

1. See Appendix A, p. 154. 


2. Hanley Collection. 
3. Charles W. LeGendre; see Letter 3. 
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up in packages of from 5 to 400 dollars each, so you may imagine it was 
something of a job. The money all came out right to a cent and I feel relieved 
of quite a responsibility to night.4 I sent $350 to Mother, __ tell her not to be 
afraid to use it. Kentucky is the most beautiful Country I ever saw, _ the 
people seem much more inteligent, and every way better, than in any other 
part of the South I have ever been. I like Ky first rate and am very glad we 
were brought here, as the liveing is good, and there is none of that devilish, 
Virginia mud to travell through,5 the roads here are the finest lever saw as 
hard and firm as a floor, so that its no trouble at all to march 15 or 20 miles. 
Jeff I got a letter from you a few days ago, and was very sory to hear of 
Andrew’s illness, but hope he is better now. I think if he would be more care- 
ful of himself he would soon be entirely well, as his lungs are not affected at 
all, and I hope he will be carefull as that throat disease wont stand being trifled 
with,® Mother, Mattie, and Sis, you say, are quite well, and right glad am I 
to hear they are so. Han I should think from your letter is about the same as 
she has been for some time past, how strange it is she dont write oftener 
herself and let us know just how she is. Heyde is about the most contemptible 
little cuss I ever saw, and as for his letters you cant put any dependence in a 
word he says. I had a letter from Walt a couple of weeks since he says he 
is entirely over his cold and is now all right again. We have been at Winchester 
about a week and may stay there some time, but you know there is no telling 
any thing about it. There has been an order issued from the War Department 
to consolidate the companies in all Regts of less than 500 men, and Muster 
out of service the Col. Major, and surplus line Officers. Our Regt will only 
make 3 or 4 companies, so there will be a good lot of us to go home, __I hear 
to night that Burnside has issued an order countermanding, the consolidation 
order in this department for the present, but surely something will have to be 
done with the small Regts, and you must not be surprised to see me comeing 
home in the course of a few weeks, for if the War Department order is carried 
out (as I think it will be) I shall surely come home, It seems almost too 
bad to kill off the old Regts in that kind of way, and I should think it would 
be much better for the service to fill them up, either by recruiting or draft. I 
am going back to the Regt tomorrow, and will write again soon. I shall 
probaly know more about the mustering out business in a few days. Tell 
Mother to write to me as soon as she receives the money _I send it by Adams 
Express. Much love to all 


G. W. W. 
Direct Winchester Ky 


4. For a more detailed account, see Appendix A, p. 155. 

5. See Letter 29. 

6. Jeff wrote to Walt Whitman on April 2, 1863, that Andrew was “real sick with 
his throat. He cannot talk at all and eats but with the greatest agony” (Feinberg). 
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To Thomas Jefferson Whitman 


Near Lancaster Ky” 
May 15th 1863 
Dear Brother Jeff, 


I believe I last wrote home from Lowell, but a fellow has to change about 
so often in this country, its hard work to remember where he was two days 
ago. 

After staying at Lowell a couple of days we were ordered to pack up and 
move again, so we started back on the same road we went out on, and en- 
camped about a mile from this place. After stopping there two days, our 
Regt was ordered down to this Villiage to do Provost duty in the Town. Lan- 
caster is a small one horse specimen of a southren Villiage, about 32 miles 
from Lexington, in the central part of the state and 16 or 18 miles from any 
railroad communication. The country about here is splendid. the fruit trees 
are just now infull bloom the weatheris fine, weareliveingfirstrate the 
men are all in good health, and we are haveing a good time generaly. Our 
Regt is now encamped on the outskirts of the Town in a nice shady spot all 
alone by ourselvs, the rest of our Brigade and the First Brigade of our Di- 
vision being encamped about a mile out of Town. We have everything com- 
fortable here, but I think I already see signs of moveing, and it wont be many 
days before we will have to pull up stakes and be off. We have been very 
much disapointed in the result of the fighting on the Rappahannock,3 we 
had such favorable news from there at first, and Hooker managed things so 
nicely in crossing the river, and getting a good position, that I about made up 
my mind, that notwithstanding the bad luck, that has always attended the 
movements of the Potomac Army, it was about to do a big thing and I was 
almost sorry I wasent there to have a hand in. The account of the takeing of 
Richmond too was firmly believed here, as Gen Sturgis4 recd. a Tel Dix5 (said 


1. Collection of Walt Whitman, Missouri Historical Society. 

2. The Ninth Army Corps had been encamped in this vicinity since May 9. 

3. Whitman is referring to the Battle of Chancellorsville (May 1-6, 1863). At one 
point during the engagement, Hooker (see Letter 28 )—who was then in command of 
the Union Army—was forced to retreat after Confederate forces under Stonewall Jack- 
son surprised his right flank. 

4. See Letter 16. 

5. Whitman’s meaning here is unclear. “Tel Dix” may simply mean a telegram 
about General John Dix’s military movements. However, the term could also be a 
reference to a dramatic telegram Dix had issued on January 29, 1861, when he was 
Secretary of the Treasury. Within weeks of his appointment to that position, he had 
encountered resistance to his order requiring that all U.S. “revenue cutters,” or coastal 
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to be from Gen Burnside®) saying that Gen Dix had advanced by way of 
Petersburg and that Richmond was certainly in our posession, A few hours 
after the dispatch was recd, there came another from the same source con- 
firming the first, and although I had not believed the news at first, I finaly 
began to think there must be some truth in it. And then to find out that we 
had not only not, taken Richmond, but that Hooker had been obliged to 
recross the river, was a terrible let down I can tell you. Still I have faith in 
Hooker and believe he will yet do something big, and takeing into account 
the many disadvantges he had to contend with, (the storm and the devilish 
cowardice of the Dutchman of the 11th Corps’) I dont know as any other 
man could have done better than he. One thing I think is plain, in crossing 
the river and getting in the rear of Lee’s army in the manner he did, Hooker 
showed fine generalship and altogather, I think more of him than I did before 
the fight. 

Well Jeff how are you all getting along at home. I dont hear from you very 
often, not as often as I should like to. I hope Mother and Mattie and Sis and 
all the rest of you are well. Walt says that Mother is still troubled sometimes, 
with the Rheumatism, does she take sulphor baths Walt said he was 
going to make arrangements for her to do so. Why not have a bath rigged up 
inher room, it would not cost much, and would save the journey down to 
Perceys. Andrew, Walt says is working in the Navy Yard, so I suppose he 
must be better.® 

I hear from Walt quite often, he seems to be getting along very well. 
Have you heard from Hannah lately. when you get a letter from her, send it 
on so that I can see it. There has been nothing done in regard to consolidat- 
ing our Regt. yet. I think likely they will wait untill the draft goes into oppera- 
tion and then fill us up with conscripts. 


vessels, be dispatched to New York City in order to save them from falling into the 
hands of local authorities in the South. Without permission from Lincoln (who did not 
want the Union to initiate armed hostilities), Dix fired off a telegram which ordered 
the arrest of the commander of the revenue cutter McCelland, who had refused to obey 
the order. The telegram further stated: “If any one attempts to haul down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spot.” This bold and perhaps incendiary statement was quoted 
in Northern newspapers and hailed by many as the first definite action in favor of the 
Union under Lincoln’s administration. By calling Burnside’s message a “Tel Dix,” Whit- 
man may be characterizing it as emphatic or positive. 

6. See Letter 2. 

7. The Eleventh Army Corps constituted the right flank of the Union Army at 
Chancellorsville. Somewhat unprepared because Hooker was confident that Lee’s army 
had retreated to Gordonsville, Virginia, it was easily routed by Jackson’s attack of 
May 2. The “Dutchman of the 11th Corps” is a reference to the fact that the Eleventh 
Army was heavily populated by officers and enlisted men of German descent. Journalists 
severely criticized the performance of the Eleventh Army during this attack, suggesting 
that its officers had taken up arms to make money, and not to fight. 

8. See Letter 34. 
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Direct your letters Department of Ohio and no matter where the Regt may 
be the letters will come all right. Good bye Jeff | Much love to Mother, Mat- 
tie, Hattie, and all 


G. W. Whitman 


(36) 


On May 25, 1863, the Ninth Army Corps left Lancaster for Cumberland 
Gap, but stopped instead at Crab Orchard, Kentucky, the same day. On May 
28 it departed for Stanford, Kentucky, but the Fifty-First New York Regi- 
ment split off from the main unit and went to Hustonville, where George 
Whitman wrote this letter. 


Heusonville Ky. May 29th/63 
Dear Mother 


My last letter home, was written from Lancaster and dated somewhere 
about the 16th or 18th of May. Since then we have been on the move again, 
as you see by the heading of this. We left Lancaster on the morning of the 
23d,? marched about 11 miles and bivouaced at a place called Crab Orchard 
and stopped untill the morning of the 25th when we came on about 10 miles 
further and bivouaced near the Villiage of Stamford. Next morning we started 
on again and after a march of 10 miles more we arrived and pitched our 
camp at this place. We have a first rate camping ground, in a grove just out- 
side the town, and are takeing things very comfortable. Our Regt. is the only 
troops here, the rest of our Brigade? being at Stamford. Of course we dont 
know how long we shall stay here, or which way we will move next, We do 
picket duty on the roads, about the country here, and our chief business is, 
to look out for rebel Cavelry raids, as they have been in the habit of dashing 
through these small country towns, stealing horses and Cattle and everything 
else they wanted. We had quite an excitement the first night after our arrival 
here. We put up our tents, on the afternoon of our arrival, and I was promis- 
ing myself a good nights sleep (as we were all pretty tired after our march, 
and the work of pitching camp) but about 9 O clock at night we were ordered 
to strike tents immediately, so we had to turn out and take down and load 
tents, pack trunks, and get ready for a move, which we did at short notice. 
As soon as the things, were all loaded, I enquired around to try and find out 


1. See Appendix A, pp. 155-56. 

2. 25th? 

3. Second Brigade, Second Division, Ninth Army Corps, commanded by Brigadier 
General Edward Ferrero. 
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what the fuss was all about, and when I did find out I felt mad enough I can 
tell you. It seems that somebody had passed our pickets, who said he was 
carrying dispatches, to somebody, who was stationed somewhere, and that 
the dispatches were from General Carter,4 and that the rebs had crossed the 
Cumberland River, and were in strong force, at a place called Liberty about 
10 miles from here, and were comeing on this way. As soon as I heard the 
yarn I said it was a devilish foolish hoax, as I was satisfied that the enemy 
could never get as far in the State, as Liberty, without our hearing of it. and 
I dident like the idea of loseing my nights sleep for nothing. The wagon train 
started off towards the rest of our Brigade, and we fell in and marched about 
/,a mile, and halted and stayed in the road all night. Next morning we came 
back here, and encamped again. 

Mother I have not heard from you in quite a long time, _I had a letter 
from Walt a few days ago, _ he said that all at home, was going on the same 
as usual. Andrew he thought would go to Newbern with Cornell5 Mary I 
hear has been down and paid you a visit, | Walt says, probaly, Mary will go 
on to Burlington for Hannah, and bring her home. Mother, how are you get- 
ting along, does the rheumatism bother you much now. Mattie, and Sis, 
Walt says are first rate, Jess, and Ed, I suppose can take their rations 
regular. Jeff wrote to me three or four weeks ago, __ he says that as long as I 
dont hear from home I may know that all is right. That wont do Jeff, its a 
pretty good way to get off, but I dont see it. 

The news from Grant, down at Vicksburg is very encouraging,® _I only 
hope it wont turn out like the news of the capture of Richmond. If it should 
turn out, that Vicksburg is certain to fall into our hands in this campaign it 
will be a heavy blow to the rebs. 

I have just got Jeffs letter of the 22d. Mother J am very sory to hear that 
you are again troubled with rheumatism, I hope you wont attempt to work 
untill you get well, how about the vapor baths do you take them now, but 
I hope you are better by this ttme. Andrewto Jeffsays isquitebad Ihope 
he will take good care of himself, and soon get well, All the rest I am glad 
to hear are getting along first rate and are in good health, I hope, as Han 
(according to Heydes letter) has commenced to get well she will soon be 


4. Samuel Powhatan Carter (1819-1891). 

5. Ina letter dated May 27, 1863, to Walt Whitman, Jeff wrote that Andrew planned 
to go to New Bern, North Carolina, with “Jim Cornwell” to “take charge of the build- 
ing of some fortifications . . .” (Feinberg). James H. Cornwell, a Brooklyn friend 
of Andrew’s, was a first lieutenant assigned to the job of quartermaster for the One 
Hundred and Fifty-Eighth New York Regiment of Infantry, then stationed at New 
Bern. See Appendix D. 

6. Grant had begun his forty-seven-day siege of the Confederate stronghold at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
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able to come home, Take good care of yourself dear Mother, and let me 
hear from you often, 


Much love to Mattie, and Sis, 
and all the rest, 
Geo. W. Whitman 


(37) 


The final destination of Burnside’s Ninth Corps was supposed to have been 
East Tennessee, where it would have assisted General Rosecrans in his move 
against Chattanooga. On June 2, 1863, however, Burnside received a dis- 
patch from Washington requesting him to support General Grant in his siege 
of Vicksburg, Mississippi. Leaving Burnside behind with his own Department 
of Ohio, the Ninth Corps, under the command of General John Parke, de- 
parted from Stanford (with the Fifty-First New York Regiment) on June 4 
and arrived in the area of Vicksburg about June 15—in time to support the 
Union forces there. Shortly after the surrender of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863, 
the Ninth Corps was assigned to the Expeditionary Army of General Sher- 
man. During the next eleven days, this force—in what Walt Whitman would 
later describe as a “tough little campaign” 1—pushed the Johnston army, 
then encamped near the Big Black River, back through Jackson, Mississippi, 
which the Union force occupied on July 17, 1863.” 


Camp of 51st Regt N.Y. Vols. 
Near Milldale Miss. July 23d/63 
Dear Mother 


I take the first oppertunity I have had in some time, to let you know that I 
am well and hearty. I fear Mother that you have been somewhat worried 
about not hearing from me in so long, but we have been so situated that there 
was no chance to send letters away, even if we had a chance to write them. 
I got a letter from Walt, a few days ago, dated July 5th, he tells me you 
have another Sissy3 at your house, __I only hope she is as smart and bright 
as Sissy No. One. 

We returned to camp this morning after about as hard a campaign of 19 
days as I want to see. We are now back in the same camp we occupied before 


1. “Fifty-First New York City Veterans,” UPP, I, 39. 

2. See Appendix A, pp. 156-59. 

3. Jessie Louisa Whitman, the second daughter of Jeff and Martha Whitman, was 
born June 17, 1863. 
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the fall of Vicksburg, _ this is the position where we expected to whip John- 
son,‘ if he had attempted to come to the relief of Pemberton,5 We are be- 
tween the Yazoo and Black rivers and about 7 miles directly in the rear of 
Vicksburg. Our whole corps were encamped around here, before the sur- 
render of Vicksburg, and we had dug miles of rifle pitts, and would have had 
a big thing on Johnson if we could have got him to come here and give us a 
fight. Vicksburg you reccolect surrendered on the morning of July 4th, and 
on the afternoon of the same day, we started off to find Johnson, as it was 
certain he would not come here to us. After a march of about 10 miles, our 
advance came up to the enemys pickets, who were posted on the opposite 
side of the Big Black river, (a deep creek about 100 feet wide) as soon as 
we came in sight the rebel pickets skeedadled, and we had to stop and wait, 
(nearly two days) untill a bridge was built, before we could cross. As soon as 
the bridge was ready we pushed on after the rebs, the dust laying in the road 
like flour, 4 or 5 inches thick, and the weather terrible hot, quite a number 
of the men fell down in the ranks, from the effects of the sun, and there was 
considerable suffering from the scarscity of water and we were forced to 
drink, from any little pond that could be found by the way no matter how bad 
the water was. Grub to was mighty scarce, and green corn was the chief article 
of food. 

The enemy did not pretend to make a stand, untill they got behind their 
entrenchments at Jackson, this City you know is the Capitol of the state 
and is built on the bank of the Pearl river, their earthworks started from 
the river above the town and ran along the outskirts untill they struck the 
river again just below the city, makeing a line of about 3 miles in length. The 
enemy were supposed to be from 25 to 30,000 strong and on the afternoon 
of July Tenth we drove their skirmishers, inside of their entrenchments, and 
we threw forward a heavy line of skirmishers, reaching nearly the whole 
length of the enemys line, and within easy rifle range of the enemys works. 
Each Brigade had a certain part of the line, and the regts, releived each other 
every 24 hours that is, the ones that were up to the front one day, were 
moved back a short distance, the next, and held in reserve, but had to be 
ready, at any moment to fall in and sometimes when we heard heavy fireing, 
we had to fall in two or three times during the night. It seemed very curious 


4. General Joseph E. Johnston (1807-1891), Confederate commander of the De- 
partment of the West, was operating near Jackson, Mississippi. 

5. General John C. Pemberton (1814-1881), commander of the Departments of 
Mississippi and Eastern Louisiana—which embraced the Confederate stronghold of 
Vicksburg. Union forces occupied Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, on May 14, 1863, 
shortly after the Confederate forces had fled. On May 16 and 17 Grant defeated the 
forces of Pemberton in the battles of Champion Hill and Big Black River Bridge. Hence, 
Johnston, near Jackson, and Pemberton, defending Vicksburg, were divided; and John- 
ston could not aid the Confederates at Vicksburg during Grant’s siege. 
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fighting to me, and very different from what we had been used to. There was 
no general engagement but during the day, and sometimes during the night, 
quite a brisk fire was kept by sharpshooters on each side, Each party kept 
themselvs concealed as much as possible, the enemy behind their earthworks, 
and our side behind trees, and by laying flat on the ground, and the moment 
anyone showed themselvs there was two or three rifles pointed at them. I 
expected Gen. Sherman (who I believe had command on our side) intended 
to skirmish with them, and keep them buisy on this side of the river, while 
someone crossed the river, and made an attack on the rear, which of course 
would have cutt off their retreat, but for some probably good reason (that I 
know nothing about) nothing of the kind was attempted, as far as I can hear. 
The skirmish was kept up untill about daylight on the morning of the 17th 
when a white flag was run up, by some citazens on one of the rebel works and 
we soon found that the whole rebel force had skedaddled during the night, 
and we went in and occupied the place. Our Brigade® was the first troops in- 
side the town, and the 51st was the second Regt.7 We found the place very 
much damaged by our Artillery, and nearly deserted by the inhabitants, 
what few citazens we found had dug holes or burrows in the ground and there 
they had staid while the fighting was going on. The loss on our side, has been 
very light indeed and our regt. only had one man wounded, _ we took three 
or four hundred prisoners, and quite a large number of rifles and considerable 
ammunition fell into our hands. (Soon after we entered the town the western 
troops began to come in, and they ransacked and plundered the town com- 
pletely. The western armies burn and destroy every thing they come across 
and the same number of men, marching through the country, will do three 
times the damage of the army of the Potomac. Sometimes on the march, I 
have known them to break and destroy, the most costly furniture such as 
Pianos and Sofas, and I have seen the roads strewn with the most splendid 
bound books, that would be taken from the libraries, carried a little distance 
and thrown away.)® The planters had generaly left their houses, (when they 
found the yanks were comeing,) leaving darkies in charge, and the troops 
would often burn the houses, and the darkies would run away, and follow the 
sogers. We traveled through thousands of acres of corn, and sometimes 4 or 
5,000 men with two or three hundred horses and mules would bivouac in a 
corn field. When we left here we only took the clothes we had on leaving 
our trunks here in camp, and two or three times I have went to a pond and 
took off my clothes and washed them myself, and two or three times I have 
been completely soaked with the rain, and laid down at night on the ground, 


6. The Second Brigade. 

7. The Thirty-Fifth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers was the first to enter 
Jackson. 

8. Parentheses added by another hand, possibly Walt Whitman’s. 
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(after drinking a cup of coffe and eating a cracker) and slept soundly all 
night, and got up at 4 O clock next morning feeling first rate, and I am now 
as well as ever I was in my life. We dont know how long we will stay here, 
or which way we will move next, but the general impression is, that we will 
start back for Kentucky in the course of a few days, so I think very likely the 
next letter you have from me will be from Kentuck. [You sent] me a letter 
that you had received from Hannah. Poor Hann, O how I should like to see 
her, I was very glad to hear from her, but very, very sory to hear that she 
was recovering from her sickness so slowly. I was expecting to hear that she, 
was about comeing home _I feel certain if she was only well enough to come 
home, that she would soon be well. Mother, you must urge her to come on 
just as soon as she is well enough to stand the journey. 

I have seen a New York Herald, as late as July 9th _it seems, that the 
Army of the Potomac, has at last done something pretty nice, the paper 
speaks as though the capture of Lee’s Army was certain, but we have had 
him in a tight spot so often before that I cant help thinking that he will man- 
age some way to get off. Walt seems to be getting along very well there in 
Washington. Andrew he says did not go to Newbern.9 I am glad to hear that 
he is getting better of his throat disease. I hope Mother, when we get back to 
Kentucky that I shall hear from you again often. Mattie and the baby, Walt 
says are getting along finely. Mother I hope you are well, you must take 
things easy this hot weather Tell Jeff to write to me often and let me know 
how things are getting along at home and Mother, you must write yourself 
as often as you can get a chance. 

I see by Walts letter that you have received the 200 dollars that I sent you 
at last pay. 


Good bye Dear Mother __ Kind regards to all, 
Geo. W. Whitman 


9. See Letter 36. 


(38) 


The Ninth Army Corps was released from Sherman’s Expeditionary Force 
shortly after returning from the pursuit of Johnston’s army, and it started 
back to Cincinnati, where General Burnside was stationed as head of the 
Department of Ohio. The Ninth Army, however, was of no immediate use 
to Burnside, since it had suffered heavy losses from long marches and inade- 
quate food and water while operating under Sherman.* 


1. See Appendix A, pp. 159-60. 
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Camp near Covington Ky. Sunday eve. Aug 16th/63 
Dear Mother. 


Well here we are again back to old Kaintuck and glad enough we are to get 
back I can tell you. 

Mother it is a long, long, while since I have had a letter from you, but I 
hope and trust that you and Mattie, the babies, and all the rest of you are in 
good health and spirits. 

The last letter I received from Walt was written July 17th. Walt seems to 
be getting along very well and I have no doubt he is doing a great deal of 
good in the Hospitals at Washington.? He says you have not heard from 
Hannah lately, Mother as soon as you hear from her dont fail to send me 
word how she is getting along, and I hope to hear that she is (at least) well 
enough to come home. I have been perfectly healthy all through the Vicks- 
burg campaign although there has been considerable sickness in our regt, 
especially during the last two weeks of our stay at Milldale. We only lost three 
men by sickness, but the deaths in some of the new regts was frightfull. One 
wooman came on there from Michagan after the body of her son, which she 
said was the seventh she had lost during the war. Six had been killed in battle, 
and this one makeing the Seventh, had died of fever and was burried near 
our camp. I sent you a letter from Milldale, just after our chase after Johnson 
(did you get it)3 and now, since we have got back to a civalized country, I 
will write you often. 

We struck camp at Milldale Miss. August 6th and marched down to the 
Yazoo river, where we went on board the boat, and started down the Yazoo, 
to the Mississippi, and then turned up the Miss. towards Cairo, Illanois. We 
landed a short time at Hellena Ark, Memphis, Tenn. and reached Cairo, on 
the morning of Aug 12th where we took the cars for Cincinnatti, Ohio ar- 
rived at Cincinnatti about 3 O clock P.M. Aug 14th marched to the 5th St. 
Market house where the citazens had prepared a nice meal for us, _ after 
getting our grub we crossed the river and encamped at this place. We will 
probaly leave here in the course of a few days, and go to some other part of 
the State. Some think we will be sent to Tennessee but I think the probabilities 
are that we will stay somewhere in Ky. for a while to recruit up a bit, as the 
regt is pretty well used up. We were paid this afternoon up to the Ist of July 
and tomorrow I shall send you by Express, at least 175 dollars. I see by the 
papers that Spinnolas command is in Virginia so I suppose Andrew did not 
go to Newbern,4 We had pretty hard fare while we were down in Miss. but 
now we are liveing first rate, we get plenty of bread and good butter, Eggs, 


2. See Letter 25. 

3. Letter 37. 

4. Francis Baretto Spinola recruited and first commanded the One Hundred and 
Fifty-Eighth New York Regiment of Infantry. See Letter 36 and Appendix D. 
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milk, peaches, Melons, tomatoes, and all that kind of thing. Mother as soon 
as you get this write and let me know just how you are all getting along. 

Jeff. We have had full accounts of the procedings of the mob in New York, 
and its almost enough to make a fellow ashamed of being a Yorker, _ the 
first accounts we saw were in the western papers, and I could hardly believe, 
that a thing of that kind would be alowed to get such headway in the City of 
New York,5 __ it strikes me that it would have been a good idea to have taken 
Fernando and Ben Wood® Gov Seymour’ and a few more of the wire pullers 
and strung them up to one of the trees in the city Hall park. what a pity it is 
that 4 or 5 of the old regts, had not of been there to of straightened things up 
abit, as for myself I would have went into that fight with just as good a 
heart, as if they had belonged to the rebel army. I am only sory there wasent 
10 times as many killed of the rioters as the was. Jeff write to me directly. 
Mattie, how is it with you and how is the new baby getting along. Hattie I 
suppose is flourishing the same as usual, write to me Matt when you get a 
chance. 

Mother, you may expect to get 175 or 180 dollars nearly as soon as you 
receive this, | use what you want of it and put the rest in the bank. I shall 
write to Walt in the course of a day or two, write soon direct to Ken- 
tucky via Cincinnatti 


Good Bye all, 
G. W. Whitman 


5. During the period of July 13-15, 1863, the city was disrupted by riots over the 
application of the 1863 Conscription Act. The disturbance began in the Ninth Ward 
and spread quickly to other parts of the city. It was precipitated, for the most part, by 
Irish laborers who feared that the draft law would particularly afflict their ranks be- 
cause few Irishmen could afford to hire substitutes for their military service or pay the 
$300 commutation fee. They envisioned that while they were compelled to fight to free 
Negroes from slavery, that same group would then be available to offer unfair com- 
petition in the labor market by accepting jobs at reduced wages. Hence, whereas the 
riots began as a protest against the draft generally, this cause was soon replaced by anti- 
Negro sentiment. The city’s police force was unable to quell the riots, and order was 
restored to the city only when Union troops from Gettysburg arrived. Discussing the 
riots in a letter to Walt Whitman, dated July 19, 1863, Jeff wrote: “I’m perfectly rabid 
on an Irishman. I hate them worse than I thought I could hate anything. Their conduct 
for the past week has made me do it” (Feinberg). 

6. Fernando Wood, mayor of New York at this time, and his brother Benjamin 
Wood, both Tammany leaders, were opposed to the Conscription Act. 

7. Horatio Seymour, then governor of New York, was politically opposed to Lincoln 
and against the draft law. Seymour found himself caught between his political antago- 
nism to the federal government and his duty as the governor of New York to restore 
order to New York City. He asked Lincoln for a postponement of the draft until its 
constitutional legality could be determined in the courts. This Lincoln refused. 

8. See Letter 37. 
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In August 1863 General Burnside had traveled over the Cumberland Moun- 
tains into East Tennessee with 18,000 men, reaching Knoxville, Tennessee, 
on September 3. He left the Ninth Army scattered in various parts of Ken- 
tucky in order for it to have time to recuperate from the Vicksburg campaign. 
The Fifty-First Regiment of New York Volunteers was assigned to N. icholas- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Camp of 51st Regt N.Y. Vols. 
near Nicholasville Ky Sept 7th/63 
Dear Mother. 


Your letter of August 30th with the $10 came all right, and I am sory I 
put you to the trouble of going to the bank, as we were paid last night, for 
the Months of July & August and of course I have more money than I know 
what to do with. Mother I feel quite worried about Andrew, and if his being 
in the Country benifits his disease, I hope you will send him money (out of 
what I send you) enough to let him stay there untill he recovers his voice, 
and his throat gets all right. I should think it would not be very expensive 
for him to board there, for I suppose of course, he boards at a private house, 
as I should think he would be much better off, there than at a Hotel. If I was 
he, I would go to some farmers house where I could have everything com- 
fortable and good. I am very glad Mother, to hear that your health is good, 
and I hope that you will take things easy and not overwork yourself, and 
Mother above all things, dont wory and frett yourself, but let things take 
their course. Hannah you say, has not written to you very lately but I am in 
hopes that we will soon hear that she is entirely well. Mattie and the babies 
I am glad to hear, are well and hearty, Jess you say has not been very well 
but I hope he is better now. I last wrote you, from Covington where we were 
haveing first rate easy times and fine liveing. We left there, August 26th 
marched down to the Depot and took the Cars for this place. We are about 
100 miles from Covington and 3 from the village of Nicholasville | We are 
right among the farmers, so of course we are all right on the grub question, 
pedlars every day bring in fruit, vegetables, Eggs and all that kind of thing. 
We have been expecting orders to march every day, and this morning we 
were ordered to be ready to move at any moment, with 3 days rations in 
Haversacks, but a few minutes ago the orders to be ready, were counter- 
manded, for some reason or another, (I think likely that word has come from 
Burnside that he is not likely to meet with much resistance at Knoxville) 


1. See Letter 2. Burnside had led the Army of the Ohio to Knoxville in order to 
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It seemed to be the general opinion that we were going down to East Ten- 
nessee to reinforce Burnside, It is some 200 miles from here to where 
Burnside is, and the men and Officers of our Brigade, dont like the idea of go- 
ing there much, but as for myself, if it wasent for being so far away from any 
place where a fellow could get the papers, or hear from home, I think I would 
as leave go down there as not, although our Regt aint fit to go anywhere, or 
for any kind of service. My morning report this morning (and for the last 8 
days has been the same) was 1—Capt, 2 Sergts 2 Corpls, 1 drummer, and 3 
privates for duty, and 7 privates Sick in Hospitals, rather a small company 
aint it. Capt. Sims? and two Lieuts that were appointed to go on after con- 
scripts, havent left the Regt. yet, so whether we will get any conscripts or not 
I dont know. I suppose the draft must be through with in New York & Brook- 
lyn by this time, I wonder how many of my aquaintences have been fortunate 
enough to draw prizes in Uncle Sams Lottery. I do hope that Jeff has escaped, 
but I know quite a number that I should be pleased to hear, would have to 
shoulder a musket, and take their chances with the rest of us. Jeff if you know 
any one (that has been drafted) that is anxious to extinguish3 themselvs, tell 
them to try and get in Co K and if they do right smart, they’l soon get to be 
Corporels, or something, and get the splendid Salary of $13 a month. Poor 
devils I fear theyl have rather a hard time in this Regt, for the troops that 
came out before the big bountys were given, seem to think themselvs a great 
deal better than the big bounty men (as they call them.)4 Well Mother, what 
do you all think, of things now, havent we given the rebs some pretty hard 
knocks lately, and dont you think we can almost begin to see daylight. Jeff 
write a fellow a letter once in a while and let me know what your oppinion is 
of matters and things, it seems to me if Rosencrans,5 and Burnside are suc- 
cessful, it will be another fine Stroke for our side, and Gillmore® to at Charles- 
ton seems to be getting along well, but its my opinion thers considerable 
heavy work to be done before we get Charleston, but still I think its bound 
to come in time and if its only done, and well done, we can afford to wait 
annother Month or two. I suppose Walt thinks strange of my not writing to 


draw General Longstreet’s army farther away from General Bragg’s forces, which were 
encamped at Chattanooga. 

2. See Letters 24 and 26. 

3. With Whitman’s irregular spelling, it is difficult to determine whether he is 

unning. 

‘ 4. a the latter part of 1863 the federal bounty for three-year volunteers was raised 
from $100 to $300. Even a draftee was eligible for it if he chose to serve three years in 
a volunteer regiment instead of fighting in the ordinary militia for a term of nine months. 

5. See Letter 23. William Starke Rosecrans advanced on General Bragg’s army at 
Chattanooga. By September 9, 1863, he had occupied that city and Bragg’s forces had 
removed to Chickamauga. 

6. General Quincy Adams Gillmore (1825-1888) was at the time engaged in a 
series of unsuccessful siege operations against Charleston, South Carolina. 
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him, but as you send my letters around, writing to one is just as good as writ- 
ing to each one seperately, You have no idea how much writing I have had 
to do since we came back from Mississippi our accounts got very much 
behind while we we were down there and since we came back I have been 
buisy straitening them out. The Authorities at Washington, are getting very 
strickt, and we have to make lots of reports, of Clothing, Ordnance, and one 
thing and another, but I am getting things in pretty good shape, and am very 
glad to see the head devils at Washington are paying a little attention to their 
business, for Uncle Sam has been terribly robbed heretofore. Mother I will 
send you, (by Express) probaly tomorrow $190 or 185 dollars, and remem- 
ber, I dont want you to be afraid to use it for anything you want.7 I have just 
heard that Capt Sims starts for New York- tomorrow to bring on conscripts, 
probaly Jeff will see him somewhere about town. 


Good bye for this time 

G W Whitman 
Mother if you have not sent the second Io dollars, of course you wont send 
it but if its on the way before you get this, its all right, let me hear from you 
as soon as you receive the money. 


7. The word need appears in the letter as crossed out, and want is written above it. 


(40) 


By this time General Burnside had directed most of the Ninth Army Corps 
into East Tennessee in order to hold his own position at Knoxville and to 
assist Rosecrans’s army, which had retreated from Chickamauga to Chat- 
tanooga after defeat by the combined forces of Longstreet and Bragg, Sep- 
tember 19-20, 1863. Only 6,000 soldiers in the Ninth Army were fit for 
duty, however, and the Fifty-First Regiment of New York Volunteers was 
one of the military units left behind. 


To Thomas Jefferson Whitman 


Camp Nelson, near Hickmans 
Bridge Ky. Sept 22d 1863 
Brother Jeff, 


Your letter of Sept 5th came all right, money and all. I felt quite anxious 
about Andrew, who you know was quite bad when you wrote, but since then 
I have had a letter from Walt, saying, he was much better, and I hope by 
takeing first rate care of himself he will soon be entirely well. Mother too was 
not well when you wrote, but Walt, says when he last heard from her (Sept 
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12th) she was first rate. Jess he said was not well, but I hope it is nothing 
serious, and by this time I hope they are all comeing around right again. 

Jeff you see by the heading of this we have changed our camp since I last 
wrote, we are now about 8 miles from Nicholasville, near the Kentucky 
River, and are haveing tip top times here, we have a splendid camp, plenty to 
eat, not much to do, first rate quarters, get the Cincinnati papers every day, 
and I am getting fat and lazy, so you see what terrible hard times we poor 
Sogers have. When we first came here our Brigade was split up and sent to 
different parts of the State, and as our regt. was pretty well used up at that 
time, we were left here to do guard duty. This is a Milatary Post and is splen- 
didly fortified (both naturally and otherwise) and I think 5000 men could 
easily hold it against six times their number. We have quite large Hospital and 
Convalesent Camps here, and we have to guard about 200 prisoners, (most 
of them waiting Court Martial for Desertion, but some are citazens charged 
with various offences) and it looks at present, as if we might be kept here 
some time, but of course there’s no telling, and if we are ordered to pull up 
stakes and move on, why I shant grumble. 

About 2000 of the prisoners that Burnside took at Cumberland Gap, 
passed here the other day, on their way to Louisville (Jeff that was rather 
a slick thing, old Burny did, up there wasentit, he fooled the rebs that time 
nicely)’ they were rather a good looking set of men but very dirty, and 
badly uniformed, some of them seemed to talk pretty spunky, but the most 
of them seemed to think theyed had about pie enough, 

We have rather bad news from Rosecrans this morning, but I hope that it 
is nothing very serious, for I expected that Rosey was going to strike them a 
mighty blow down there, and if he has met with any very serious reverse it 
will sett things back a long while. 

It seems to me that he should have remained at Chattanooga untill he had 
been sufficently reinforced to have gone right down through Georgia and 
drove everything before him. 

Gillmore? too seems to have a pretty hard time, down at Charleston, but 
still I dont know but he is getting along about as well as could be expected, 
considering what he has to contend with and if he only makes a sure thing of 
it in the end, a few days, or weeks, time wont make much differance. Jeff Capt. 
Sims3 of our regt is now in Brooklyn, after conscripts, have you seen him, 
If you would like to see him, I think you would be likely to hear from him, 
at Tom Deans Billiard Saloon, at Montague Hall, as Dean was a member of 
Sims old Co B 13th Regt. 

1. A few days after his arrival at Knoxville, Burnside marched sixty miles in two 
days to Cumberland Gap, where he compelled the Confederate commander, General 
Frazer, to surrender. Twenty-five hundred prisoners were taken. 


2. See Letter 39: 
3. scelletter 24: 
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Mother I wrote you a letter about 2 weeks ago, and at the same time I sent 
you some money by Express, (did you get it)4 and have been expecting every 
day, for the last 4 or 5 days, to hear from you. Mother I hope you are takeing 
things easy, for there is no kind of use in your working and fretting when you 
can just as well hire some one to do the work for you (and the fretting to for 
that matter) | When you write to Walt, Mother, tell him if we stay here this 
winter I shall certainly expect him to come down here and stay a month or 
two, and whenever you hear from Hannah dont fail to write and let me know 
how she is getting along, and remember Mother, whenever you want anything 
(Clothing or anything else) dont be backward about spending our money. 

Well Mattie, how are you getting along and how are the babies, (I supose 
it wont do to call Hattie a baby much longer) _I often think of you all and 
wonder how you are getting along Have you got lots of nice eatables (pre- 
served pine apples and sich) stowed away for this winter If I can get a 
chance to come home this winter wont I make the good things fly, and Mat- 
tie how about that bottle of wine, is it all safe yet. write to me all of you. 

Direct to the regt. at this place and letters will come all right even if we 
have moved from here. 


Good Night all, 
G. W. Whitman 


4. See Letter 39. 


(41) 


Camp Nelson Ky. Oct. 16th/63 
Dear Mother, 


What can be the reason that some of you dont write to me. I have been ex- 
pecting every day, for the last two weeks to get a letter from home, but every 
day I have been disapointed 

Thad a letter from Walt, dated Sept. 28th _ he said that Andrew was con- 
siderable better and was Doctoring with a celabrated Italian Doctor in Court 
St. I dont have much faith in them new fangled foreign Doctors, but if Andrew 
is realy so much better, it is good encouragement to keep on and give him a 
fair trial.+ All the rest at home Walt. says, are as well as usual. Mother I hope 


1. In a letter dated September 22, 1863, to Walt Whitman, Jeff wrote in regard to 
Andrew: “TI think that it is unfortunate that he should be so humbuged by the ‘Italian 
Dr.’ but I suppose he would not otherwise have tried to get well at all. The Dr. requirs 
him to pay $180 in 3 installments in advance. He had paid $46 and is now living his 
15 days at the ‘Foriegn Dr’s’ as a preparing course, then he is to take certain baths. The 
whole thing in my opinion is one of the biggest of humbugs. However if Andrew be- 
lieves in it I suppose it is best to bolster him up in his beliefs.” On October 15, 1863, 
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you are takeing things easy and comfortable, and above all I hope that you 
dont wory, and work, as much as you used to. Matty and the babies I hear 
are first rate. 

Whenever you hear from Hannah, you must let me know how she is getting 
along, and if she is comeing home soon. 

Walt says that you received the money all right, I suppose he means the 
last I sent you ($187.00) about Sept. 9th. Everything here with me is just the 
same as when I last wrote you (two or three weeks ago, did you get it) our 
Regt. you know is temporarily detatched from the Brigade and stationed at 
this Post, there is a great quantity of Quatermaster, and Commissary Stores 
collected here, which we have to guard 

There is scarsely any sickness in the Regt. now, as our camp is very dry 
and healthy and is kept perfectly clean. I dont hear any talk of our leaving 
here, so I think the chances are that we will stay here some time. I am just as 
comfortable here as can be, I have first rate grub, a good stove, plenty of 
wood, and everything nice. Does Jeff ever see Capt. Sims? or Lieut. McReady3 
about Brooklyn, I wonder what their chances are for getting conscripts. it 
seem the draft was almost a failure, what is going to be done now, __ will 
there be another draft, or will they fall back on the old volunteer plan, with 
big bounties, I amrather in favor of the draft, | I should very much like to 
see that party of suckers, that stay at home and oppose the Government, 
forced to come out here and take a rifle, for ( I think just the meanest rebels 
that ever lived, are those that stay at home and oppose the draft, and blow 
about the violation of the Constitution, the liberties of the People, and all 
that sort of thing, )4 and if it was possible to make them come out here, and 
let the old troops drive them into the next fight, (with Seymour and the 


Jeff wrote again to Walt about Andrew’s illness: “I think if you should come [home] 
just now you might be able to do Andrew considerable good. He is in a very bad way 
and I really fear under the present circumstances that he will not last long... . . I think 
he would be guided more by your advice than any one elses. That damned infernal rob- 
ber the doctor that he has been with (Andrew has paid him $95 and been getting worse 
all the time) told Andrew yesterday that he must not come there again till he brought 
him $45 more. Only think of it, the infernal son of a bitch. I would like to hang him 
for a thousand years, ten times a second ... . Andrew thinks that perhaps if he could 
pay him $45 he could do something for him” (Feinberg). 

2. See Letter 24. 

3. First Lieutenant Frederick B. McReady. While Walt Whitman was in Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, with the Fifty-First Regiment (see Letters 21 and 22), he wrote in his 
diary for December 21, 1863, that McReady was one of several officers who “used me 
well.” Glicksberg, p. 70. In a letter to his mother, dated May 13, 1863, Whitman wrote: 
“T have not heard from George himself—but I got a letter from Fred McReady, a young 
Brooklyn man in the 51st—he is intimate with George, said he was well & hearty .. .” 
Correspondence, I, 100. In the Brooklyn Daily Union of September 22, 1863, Whitman 
wrote: “Fred. McReady I know to be as good a man as the war has received out of 
Brooklyn city.” UPP, II, 29. 

4. Parentheses added by another hand, possibly Walt Whitman’s. 
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Woods: in the front rank) I think it would be a fine thing, and I am certain 
that the sooner something is done to stop the mouths of that class of cowardly 
traitors, the sooner the war will be brought to a close. 

The election last Tuesday in Ohio was a grand victory for our side, dont 
you Yorkers feel a little ashamed about your election last Fall, when you see 
how other states treat such chaps as Seymoure® & Vallandigham.7 

Jeff, how is it that you never write to a fellow now a days, ime a good 
mind to get mad at all of you. Mattie whats the news at your house, have 
you got lots of good things put away for the winter I make lots of reckon- 
ing, of good dinners with you, if I come home this winter. 

Mother dont neglect to write as soon as you get this, and let me know all 
the particulars of your affairs. I am very anxious to hear from Andrew. I 
think I shall write to Walt to night or tomorrow Direct your letters to me 
at Camp Nelson Ky 5Ist Regt N. Y. V. but dont put on the Brigade, Di- 
vision, or Corps, as I think perhaps the reason of my not hearing from you 
is, that you have directed, to the Corps, and the letters have gone to the front, 
the rest of the 9th Corps being somewhere about Knoxville Tenn. 


Good bye all, for the present. 
Geo. W. Whitman 


5. See Letter 38. 

6. Seymour was first elected governor of New York in the fall of 1862; see Letter 38. 

7. On May 1, 1863, Clement L. Vallandigham, a Democratic politician in Ohio, had 
made a speech in Mount Vernon, Ohio, declaring that the war could have been ended 
sooner by negotiation or by acceptance of French mediation but that the Lincoln ad- 
ministration was needlessly prolonging the bloodshed. General Burnside had Vallandig- 
ham arrested and tried by a military commission for “declaring sympathies for the 
enemy.” Found guilty, Vallandigham was sentenced to close confinement during the 
war. President Lincoln later commuted Vallandigham’s sentence and banished him 
within Confederate lines. Randall, pp..396-98. 


(42) 


Camp Pittman near London Ky. Dec. 9th/ 63 
Dear Mother 


I have just received a letter from Jeff, of Dec. 3d bringing the sorrowfull 
news of the death of Brother Andrew.' I was somewhat prepared for the 
worst, by Walts letter of Dec. Ist but I still had strong hopes, that he would 
recover, and until I received Walts letter, I had no idea that Andrew was in 
any immediate danger. 


1. Andrew Jackson Whitman finally died of his throat disease on December 3, 1863. 
TJW to WW, Dec. 3, 1863 (Feinberg). 
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Mother I am very glad to hear that Mary has been down to see you, and 
was with poor Andrew during his last hours, and am very sory that Walt did 
not stay with you a few days longer.? Jeff speaks of my trying for a leave of 
absence but I hardly think it would be of any use at present, besides I dont 
know that I could do any good by comeing home, although I am very anxious 
to see you all. 

Mother I wish you or Jeff would write me a long letter giving the particu- 
lars about Andrews family and what Nancy proposes to do. Was Andrew 
burried at Cyprus Hill4 Cemetry. I would advise buying a plott of ground 
there if you have not done so already. 

Mother I do hope that you will bear up with your troubles, and not make 
yourself sick by worrying. Walt wrote me that Matty and all the rest of you 
were doing everything in the world that could be done for Andrew and it is 
some consolation to know, that he died surrounded by friends and relatives,5 
who were anxious to make his last hours as comfortable as possible, while 
so many are dying (out here) with no one about them who seems to take 
the least interest in them. I yesterday received a letter from Walt,® enclosing 
one from Hannah dated Nov 21st. Hannah seems to be much better now than 
when I last heard from her, and I hope to hear soon, of her coming home to 
pay you a long visit. 

Mother you see by this that we have moved from Crab Orchard, we 
came on here last week, this place is 38 miles from Crab Orchard, in the 
direction of Cumberland Gap. How long we will remain here, of course we 
dont know, but there is strong talk of our being ordered home to re organize 
and as nearly all of our men are anxious to re-enlist in the veteran Corps, I 
think that the chances are that we will be ordered home before many weeks. 
I sent you $150.00 by Addams Express a few days ago, __I was on to Lex- 
ington Ky. to Express the money for the men,” and sent it from there, 
Mother dont be the least backward in useing the money for anything you 
want, and I know, you will do all, that is required for, Andrews Family I 
dont feel like writing more to night, so good night dear Mother. Give my love 
to all 

G. W. Whitman 


I am in as good health as ever I was in my life 


2. Whitman had been home in Brooklyn from November 2 to December 1, 1863. 
3. Andrew’s wife. 

4. Cyprus Hills. 

5. Jim Cornwell (see Appendix D) and a few other of Andrew’s friends helped in 
making the funeral arrangements. There were ten carriages in the funeral train. LVVW 
to WW, [Dec. 4, 1863] and [Dec. 17, 1863] (Trent). 

6. See Correspondence, I, 189. 

7esce Letter 34: 


1864: “Here I am perfectly well and 
unhurt, but a prisoner” 


(8) 


After successfully defending Knoxville against General Longstreet’s siege 
(November 17-29, 1863), General Burnside transferred the Department of 
Ohio to General John G. Foster (December 11, 1863) and returned to his 
home in Rhode Island. The men of the Ninth Army Corps were sent home to 
their respective states for furloughs and re-enlistment. In January, 1564, 
George Whitman returned home on a thirty-day leave to Brooklyn, New 
York, where he re-enlisted. On February 25, 1864, he went back with his 
regiment to the Department of Ohio. 


Nashville Tennessee March 6th/64 
Dear Mother 


We arrived here last night, and will leave for Knoxville in the course of 
an hour or two. I am very well indeed and we have had a very pleasant trip 
out this far. We staid in Louisville Ky. 4 days, boarding at a first rate Hotel, 
and I am trying to eat enough to last me for a week or two after I get to the 
front. I found my trunk up at Fort Schuyler all right the morning I left home. 
Everything seems to be quiet just now in this Department _we are ordered 
to proceed to Knoxville by way of Chatanooga. I have not written to Walt 
since I left home but I shall write as soon as we get to our destination. Mother 
when you write direct to Knoxville and when you write to Walt tell him to 
not wait to get a letter from me, but to let me hear from him immediately. 

How are you all at home the baby you know was not well when I left, 
but I hope she is all right before now, | When you write to Han tell her I 
shall write to her Soon, and if you hear from her tell me all about her in your 
next letter. I must stop now as it is about time for me to get ready to start. 
Kind regards to all 


George W. Whitman 


(44) 


The veteran regiments of the Ninth Army Corps—having been sent back to 
East Tennessee after their re-enlistment leaves—were ordered on March 8, 
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1864, to report to Annapolis, Maryland, where new regiments recruited under 
the direction of General Burnside were located. The Fifty-First Regiment of 
New York Volunteers started for Annapolis sometime during the period of 
March 17-23, 1864. 


Annapolis, Maryland 
Sunday April 3d 1864 
Dear Mother 


Well Mother, here we are back to our old starting point, Annapolis, and 
I am very glad to get back again to a civalized country. 

When I last wrote you from Nashville Tenn. we were just about leaving 
that place for the front. Well we went to Knoxville by way of Chattanooga, 
stopped at Knoxville a day or two, and then were ordered to a place called 
Mossy Creek, about 40 miles beyond Knoxville. The next day after we ar- 
rived at the Creek we were ordered to bout face and travel over the same 
ground again back to this place. We arrived here yesterday having been 
nearly two weeks on the journey, our Regt. came nearly all the way by 
Rail Road but the rest of the Corps are now on the way, they having to 
march all the way from Knoxville to this place, they have now been some 
13 days on the way and it will take them 5 or 6 days longer to reach here. I 
suppose you know that our Corps has been ordered to rendezvous at this 
place, there are now some 10,000 mostly new troops here for our Corps. 
We will probaly stay here some weeks, as it will take some time to get things 
ready for a start. 

We are now in barracks but we go into Camp tomorrow. We are to have 
all new tents and everything clean and nice and we expect to have good times 
while we stay here. We had a mighty rough time down in Tennesse grub 
was scarce and we had no tents, and had to leave our trunks behind as we had 
no transportation after we left Knoxville, for the creek. 

Well Mother how are you all getting along at home, _I received a letter 
from Walt a few days ago, dated March 19th he says you have been quite 
sick, but I hope you are entirely well now, as he says you was very much bet- 
ter when he wrote tome, Little Sis too he says is first rate. Hattie I hope 
is lively as ever, and Mattie, Walt says is first rate. 

Mother you must write to me as soon as you get this and tell me how you 
are all getting along. Have you heard from Hannah lately _I should very 
much like to hear from her. I shall write to Walt to day or tomorrow and I 
expect he will come on here in a few days and I only wish you could all come 
on and see us after we get in our new camp. 

We expect to get paid in the course of a few days and then Mother I shall 


I. see Letter 43: 
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send you some money. I should like for Jeff (some time when he is over in 
New York) to stop at the place where I had my pictures taken and order a 
dozen, and send them out to me. 

Mother I hope your coughf is well by this time but I shall feel uneasy un- 
till I hear from you. I believe I have written all that I can think at present 
so good bye Mamy, give my love to Mattie, Jeff and the rest. 


George W. Whitman 


(45) 


Camp near Annapolis Md 
April 14th 1864 
Dear Mother, 


We were paid this afternoon for the Month of February, and I enclose you 
$50.00 and am sorry that I cant send you more, but Mother if you need more 
before I get my next pay (which is due the last of this Month) you must 
certainly draw it from the Bank, as I send it to you for you to use it just when 
you want it. 

Mother I received your letter (of April 6th) a few days ago. I had felt 
quite alarmed about you—as Walt wrote me that you had a very bad cough, 
and I know how any thing of that kind affects and hangs on to you. I am 
quite sure Mother that you are not half carefull enough of yourself, and if you 
would only hire someone to come and work for you two or three days every 
week, and let them do all the scrubing and cleaning, I am sure you would not 
be trobled so much with colds and lameness, You needent say you cant af- 
ford it Mammy, for I will guarentee to send you money enough to keep the 
Institution running (without your working the way you always have) and 
Mammy dont you be backward in useing it.t One thing is certain Mammy 
you must surely contrive to take more care of yourself, and in your next letter 
I shall expect to hear that you have made some arrangement that will enable 
you to sit down and take your ease whenever you feel like it. Ime in right 
down earnest Mammy, and if you will only do as I advise I shall be a great 
deal better satisfied. 


I. Ina letter to Walt Whitman dated March 11, 1864—not long after George Whit- 
man had returned from his second furlough—Jeff said that his mother was “foolishly 
worrying herself about George—thinking that he does not want her to use so much 
of his money. She says that when he went away he did not say as usual ‘Mammy dont 
want for anything.’ If he didnt—God knows he meant it. To me his whole life and 
actions home seemed to say so. But Mother seems to feel quite bad about it. Several 
days after he first went away she was either crying or planning how to take ‘boarders’ 
and make her own living” (Feinberg). 
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I know you think that no one can do your work like yourself. (Mammy I 
wonder what the duece you would do if you was unfortunate enough to be 
rich) but you cant expect to work now as you did Twenty or Thirty years 
ago, so you have just got to take things easy and get some one else to do the 
hard work or let it go undone. 

Matty and the little gals you say are well, _ poor little Sis I felt quite wor- 
ried about her after I went away, You know she was pretty bad with the 
croupe a night or two before I left home. Hattie can knock around and hold 
her own almost anywhere, does she go in and tease aunty Brown’s parrot 
now a days.” 

So Mother you are all going to stay in Portland Ave another year, _ well I 
dont suppose you could do better, for the same rent, although if the house 
was smaller or the Rent rather so that you and Mattie could take the whole 
of it it would be much better. 

I received a letter from Walt dated April9th he seems to be getting along 
very well and says he thinks of publishing a small book this Spring.4 I should 
like very much to hear from Hannah and whenever you hear from her, Mother 
you must not fail to let me know. I am first rate and am getting along tip 
top, when I last wrote you I believe we were in barracks. We are now en- 
camped about 2, miles from the Villiage and we have everything as nice and 
comfortable as you please, we have been pretty short of cash along back 
but as we are paid now, we can go it with a rush. Hunt the man that I told 
you was going Sutler5 for the Regt and intended to board the Officers, did 
not go with us to Tennessee, but he is here now and expects to have the in- 
stitution running in the course of a day or two. I think it will save us a good 
deal of trouble, and be much better than liveing as we have been. I have a 
nice wall tent all alone to myself and if I have some one to look out for my 
grub, I shall be all hunk. I dont see any signs of our leaving here yet awhile, 
Troops arrive here almost every day and go into Camp. We have only had 
some 60 or 70 recruits as yet, but we hear there are some 200 in New York 
for us. 

Generals Grant and Burnside® paid us a visit yesterday. There was no 
grand Review as is generaly the case, but the Regiments just fell in line and 
Grant rode along and looked at them and then went on about his business. 
There are all sorts of speculation about the destination of our Expedition but 
the general opinion is that we are to go to North Carolina for an advance into 
Virginia by way of Goldsborough while the Potomac Army makes another 


pscevecttenas. 

. See Letter 6. 

. Drum-Taps (1865). 

. One who procures and sells provisions to soldiers. 
mSce ection: 
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push for Richmond by the front door, but I am rather inclined to think that 
we are intended as a kind of reserve, to send where we are most needed. 

Mother I believe I mentioned in my last letter about your haveing some of 
my pictures taken and sent on to me by mail as I have promised several of 
the Officers to give them one. And about the boots if no one is wearing them 
if Jeff would wrap them up and send them by Express and send me the receipt 
by mail, they would be good for stormy weather, but if any one is wearing 
them its of no consequence. Good bye for the present. Dear Mother, give 
my love to all and let me hear from you often. Direct Capt G. W. W. CoK 
51 Regt N.Y. Vols. Annapolis Md 


[Unsigned] 


(46) 
To Walt Whitman 


Camp near Annapolis Md _ = Api. 16th [1864] 
Dear Brother Walt. 


Well here we are nicely fixed in our new Camp at last. 

A few days after I last wrote you (we were then in barracks) we pitched 
camp in a wet marshy place,—and just about the time we got our tents up it 
commenced to rain, and kept it up steady for two days. The boys had the dev- 
ils own time to keep from getting swamped, _I just fixed my bunk so there 
was no danger of my getting drowned, and then turned in and slept till it 
stopped raining. As soon as it cleared up we pulled up stakes and came here, 
where we have a nice dry Camp and everything comfortable. 

We are about 2% miles from the town and about 4 a mile above Camp 
Parole. Well Walt we had rather a tedious journey way down there in Tenn 
(two weeks steady car riding aint much fun I tell you) but then we saw con- 
siderable of that part of the Country We left New York Feb 25 went to 
Albany, from there to Buffalo, from there to Indianapolis, from there to Jef- 
fersonville and crossed the River to Louisville, stayed here a couple of days 
waiting for Transportation, and then went to Nashville from there to Chat- 
tanooga, had the pleasure of seeing Genl Thomas, and the celabrated 
Lookout Mt.? and then went on to Knoxville, where we stopped two or three 

1. Walt Whitman’s letter to George (April 9, 1864) is reprinted in the Correspon- 
dence, I, 208-9. 

2. George Henry Thomas (1816-1870), called “the Rock of Chickamauga” be- 
cause his forces held their position while the rest of Rosecrans’s army retreated to 
Chattanooga (September 19-20, 1863). During the battle of Lookout Mountain— 


Missionary Ridge (November 23-25, 1863), Thomas’s troops stormed the heights of 
Missionary Ridge and drove Bragg’s army from its entrenchments. 
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days, drawing ammunition, shelter tents for men and Officers and Camp & 
Garrison equipage, here we were ordered to leave all surplus baggage and 
we started off on the march for a place called Mossy Creek about 40 miles 
from Knoxville where it was said there was a small force of Rebs. After a 
march of two days we reached the Creek and found everything quiet and 
after staying there one night we were ordered to bout face and march back 
to Knoxville, where we took the cars again and came back over the same 
route. 

East Tenn no doubt was a very nice place before the war, but now its about 
the last place that I want to go to. The most of the large farmers and rich 
men seems to have gone off with the rebs, and the poor folks have about all 
they can do, to get bacon and corn meal enough to keepp them alive. Knox- 
ville looks as if it might have been quite a nice place, once upon a time, but 
there is not the least signs of business neither there or at Chattanooga except 
it is, business connected with Military affairs. It must have been pretty hard 
times in Knoxville during the siege, as our Brigade say, that for some days, 
all the Commissary Stores issued, was three ears of corn to each man for his 
days rations. 

Walt, I have expected you on here almost every day. I got your letter of 
Apl 9th. I wrote Mother yesterday, and shall write to her often. Mother I 
fear is not very well this Spring, I do wish she would not wory and work 
the way she does, One thing is certain she cant always expect to work and 
slave as she always has done, and I think the sooner she slacks up the better 
it will be for her. 

I am first rate, we have had about 65 or 70 Recruits and we hear there 
are some 150 or 200 more in New York for us. Generals Grant and Burn- 
side4 paid us a visit a few days ago, __ we had no review or any thing of that 
kind but the Regt just fell in line and Grant rode along and looked at them 
and then went on about his business. We are getting quite a large force here 
and there is considerable speculation as to where we are going, but the gen- 
eral impression is that we will go back to North Carolina and through into 
Virginia. While Lee moves up from the front towards Richmond, but it seems 
to me time that something was underway if we are going to do much this 
Spring. I dont see any signs of our leaving here for some time yet. We are 
haveing lots of drills, and have been kept pretty buisy since we have been 
here. 

Col LeGendre,5 & Capt Sims® are on to New York yet recruiting, (Sims 


3. During the period of November 17-29, 1863, Burnside’s army was besieged by 
Longstreet’s forces. 

4. See Letter 2. 

5. See Letter 3. 

6. See Letter 24° 
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has been there since last Sept) | Pooley7 is here and just as good natured as 
ever, McReady® is 2d Leiut of my Co but is now in command of Co F 
Frank Butler? is fat as ever. Well Walt it is chilly Sitting here writing so I am 
going to knock off and go to bed. 
So Good Night 
come and see us as soon as you can 


G. W. Whitman 


7. Samuel M. Pooley; in his notes on the Fifty-First Regiment, Walt Whitman 
wrote that he was “born in Cornwall, Eng. 1836—struck out & came to America when 
14—has lived mostly in Buffalo [,] learnt ship joining—left Buffalo in the military ser- 
vice U.S. June, 1861—came out as private—was made 2d Lieut at South Mountain. 
Made Captain Aug. 1864—got a family in Buffalo.” Beinecke. 

8. See Letter 41. 

9. See Letter 26. 


(47) 


Ordered to follow General Meade’s Army of the Potomac into Virginia, 
Burnside’s Ninth Army Corps departed from Annapolis on April 23, 1864. 
Upon reaching Washington, D.C., on April 25, it passed in review before 
President Lincoln. As Captain Whitman marched through Washington with 
his regiment, Walt Whitman walked beside him. According to Walt’s letter’ 
to his mother the next day, George became so preoccupied with seeing his 
brother again that he failed to salute as the regiment passed the balcony oc- 
cupied by Lincoln and Burnside. After marching through the city, the Ninth 
Army proceeded into Virginia. It was encamped at Fairfax Court House on 
April 28 and at Bristoe Station on April 29. 


To Walt Whitman 


Bristoe Station Apl 29th 


64 
Dear Brother Walt. 
I thought I would write you a word to say that I am perfectly well and 
hearty 


We arrived here last night about dark, and are going to fall in, in a few 
minutes to move on towards Warrenton I believe. I hear that Grant has is- 
sued an order, that no letters will be allowed to be sent from this army for the 
next Sixty days. If that is the case Walt you must tell Mother not to feel the 


I. Correspondence, I, 211-13. 
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least bit worried if she does not hear from me in some time. I send this by 
Adjt McKee? who is going to Washington for a day or two 

I can tell you nothing about the army, more than you already know 
everyone seems to be in good spirits and hopefull. I sent my trunk from 
Annapolis to Washingt to our Sutler, who keeps a place in Washington his 
name is L. Kipps_ cor of F & 9th St Model House 


G. W. Whit 


2. Abraham W. McKee. 


(48) 


Near Spotselvania Court 
House, Va_ May 16th 1864 
Dear Mother 


I have just heard that there will be a chance to send letters home this morn- 
ing, and I improve the oppernitunity to let you know that I am all right so 
far. We had a pretty hard battle on the 6th. I dont know what the battle is 
called but it was about 5 miles from Germania Ford on the Rapidan River.* 
our Regt. suffered severely loseing 70 in killed and wounded.? I lost nearly 
half of my Co but we won the fight and the rebel loss was pretty heavy. We 
came here on the 8th and there has been fighting going on every day since we 
came here.3 We have had the best of the fighting so far and its my opinion that 
Genl Grant has got Lee in a pretty tight spot. We had a severe fight here 
on the 12th and the loss was heavy on both sides _ our Regt lost 20 in killed 
and wounded our forces took about 8000 prisoner[s?] and 40 peices of 
Artillery. 

We are now lying in Rifle pitts and things are very quiet this morning. We 
have plenty to eat and get along very well. 

The Army is in first rate spirits and everyone seems confident and hope- 
full. I have not time to say much at present Mother but when I do get time 


1. The Battle of the Wilderness (May 5-6, 1864). The Wilderness was a wooded 
area near Fredericksburg, Virginia. Union losses approached 18,000, of whom 2,000 
were killed; the Confederate loss probably exceeded 10,000. The Ninth Army alone 
lost 985 men, listed as killed, wounded, or missing. 

2. Walt Whitman recorded in his diary for May 9, 1865, “Capt. Pooley asked me 
if I had seen the canteen struck while on George’s side, in one of the Wilderness battles, 
& half of it wrenched off” (Beinecke). 

3. Rather than retreat after heavy losses in the Wilderness campaign, Grant pushed 
on to New Spotsylvania Court House in pursuit of General Lee. 
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I will write you a good long letter. You must not feel at all worried about me 
but take things Cool and comfortable as I do and above all dont worry. 
Much love to all. Good Bye. 


George. 


(49) 


Near Spotsylvania 
Court House Va May 20th 64 
Dear Mother. B 


I wrote you a few lines from this place a few days ago,” and since then we 
have been steadily gaining ground but there has been no very decisive battle 
fought yet, although I think so far, the fighting has decidedly been in our 
favor. Our Regt. had a brush day before yesterday. We started out about 3 
Oclock in the morning on a sort of a reconisance to feel the enemy’s lines. We 
entered a wood where the enemy were known to be in strong force behind 
their breastworks, and we soon stired them up. They opened on us with two 
batteries of Artillery but we were so close to them that they could not depress 
their guns enough to do us much damage. Their Infantry lay behind their 
rifle pitts poping away at us. but we stayed there from 4 Oclock in the morn- 
ing to 3 in the afternoon and then we were ordered back to our rifle pitts that 
we left in the morning when we made the advance. There was 4 or 5 other 
Regts sent in to support us if the Rebs came out of their works too strong for 
us but our Regt. had the advance and for an hour and a half before we came 
out we were all alone, as our supports had been withdrawn, but we were 
ordered to fall back to our rifle pitts if we were too hotly pressed. I lost one 
man killed and two wounded in my Co out of 11 that I took in the fight.” The 
Regt lost 22 killed and wounded. About One Oclock yesterday morning we 
were relieved in the rifle pitts and withdrawn to the rear, where we are now, 
resting ourselves and having good times. Mother I suppose you know how we 
are getting along, better than we do ourselves, for I expect the newspaper 


I. See Letter 48. 

2. Walt recorded in his diary for May 9, 1865, that Captain Samuel Pooley (see 
Letter 46) told him “that the greatest curiosity in the regiment . . . was George’s coat. 
After the fight at Spottsylvania, one side of the coat was found to be riddled & wrinkled 
& slit in the most curious manner ever seen. Pooley thinks it was grape. He said that 
George could not make up his mind what caused it, or exactly when it happened. Three 
of his company were killed close by him. “George was just the luckiest man in the 
American army. Consider what tight skirmishes he has been in,’ said one of the old 
men of the regiment to me” (Beinecke). 
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correspondents keep you pretty well posted as to our movements, and here 
there are so many rumors flying around, that a fellow only knows, what he 
sees himself. 

Dear Mother I hear the mail is about leaving now so I must close. I got a 
letter from Walt yesterday dated May 4th. I shall not have time to write to 
him this time so you must let him know that I am all right Mother let me 
hear from you directly. 

Give my love to all 

G W Whitman 


(50) 


Going through the Battles of the North Anna (May 23-26) and the Battle of 
Cold Harbor (June 3)—where, according to Walt Whitman, the Fifty-First 
New York Regiment “came near being flanked and taken, but got off by bold 
movements and fighting, with the loss of sixteen men”*—Burnside’s army, 
along with the forces of Smith, Warren, and Hancock, assaulted the Con- 
federate lines at Petersburg, Virginia (June 15-18). 


About Two miles from 
Petersburg Va. June 18th/64 
Dear Mother. 


I got a letter from Walt yesterday (dated June 11th) enclosing one from 
you of June 8th and you dont know how glad I was to hear that you are all 
well. It has been some time Mother, since I have had a chance to write to 
you, and I have felt quite bad for fear that you would frett and worry about 
not hearing from me, and I have often thought, I would give almost anything 
to let you know that I was all right. The last time I wrote you, I believe we 
were somewhere near Coal Harbor? (although I dont think I knew the name 
of the place when I wrote) and since then we have been kept pretty buissy 
building rifle pitts, cutting roads and throwing up earthworks &c (I believe I 
told you in my last letter that our Regt had been detached from the Brigade 
and was doing duty as an Engineer Regt)? _we like the change first rate as 
we are not expected to take much part in the fighting, but as our folks drive 
the enemy, or take a new position we go to work and fortify it. 

The most of our work has to be done at night, and we often surprise the 


1. “Fifty-First New York City Veterans,” UPP, II, 39. 

2. Cold Harbor. 

3. The Fifty-First New York Regiment had been assigned as Acting Engineers for 
the Second Division of the Ninth Army. 
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enemy in the morning, with works that we have made during the night within 
4 or 500 yards of their line of battle. About half of our Regt. are detailed as 
Head Quarter Guard for Genl Burnside4 and are on duty at the Generals 
quarters, so you see Mother we are having pretty good times, and I rather 
think the old 51st have struck a streak of luck at last. Sometimes we are 
rather short of grub, and sometimes pretty well played out with hard work, 
but as long as we are gaining ground, I dont grumble at hard work or short 
rations. 

We had quite a lively little time a few days before we left Coal Harbor. 
Capt Sims and myself (I have been acting Major for the last Month)5 took 
the Regt out on the skirmish line one afternoon to build rifle pitts, and as we 
were in plain sight of the rebel skirmishers we were considerably puzzled how 
to work without exposing our men to much, for as soon as the men began to 
dig the rebs commenced to blaze away at them, and we were likely to loose 
quite a number of men, so I proposed a new plan _ I got a lot of empty cracker 
boxes and stationed the men about Io ft apart, gave each man a box, and 
made him crawl out on the line lay down behind the box fill it with earth, 
and then I took each one annother box so that in a very few minutes the men 
had first rate protection and could work without much danger, and every- 
thing was going on finely when just as I had sett down to take a cup of Coffe, 
I heard the rebs give a yell as they charged down our front. Our boys dropped 
their spades and seized their rifles that were stacked near at hand and in a 
few minutes we cleared our front entirely of the enemy, but a regt. that was 
working on our right gave way and allowed the rebs to come round our right 
flank, and as I saw there was no way for us to prevent the enemy getting 
around in the rear of us and takeing us all prisoners I gave the order to fall 
back to the next line of breastworks where our troops lay in line of battle, I 
did not much like the idea of being drove off and before I left the rebs were 
some 100 feet in the rear of our line, but I knew a way down through a 
ravine, that I could get out all right. We lost one man killed 4 or 5 wounded 
and some 6 or 7 taken prisoners, and I hear the Regt. gets considerable 
credit at Head Quarters for the way it behaved. 

We arrived here day before yesterday and found the fight going on and it 
has been kept up ever since (sometimes very sharp and then again it dies 
away) ever since we arrived here. So far the fighting along the front of our 
Corps has been altogather in our favor and we have been steadily driving 
the rebs ever since we came here, and now as I write there is a very savage 
fight going on in our front, and I think by the fireing that our boys are pushing 
the enemy back and unless the rebs can make a firmer stand than they have 


4. See Letter 2. 
5. See Letter 24 for Sims; George Whitman was not officially promoted to the rank 
of major until May 18, 1865. 
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made here yet it will not be long before the long covetted City of Petersburg 
will be in our possession _ I notice by the papers that our Corps is very little 
spoken of, but for all that they have done some splendid fighting, although we 
seem to be, rather outsiders here in the Army of the Potomac,® and Genl 
Burnside is one of these kind of men that does the work they give him to doo 
and finds no fault and I am sure I dont object to the noble Potomac Army’s 
getting their full share of praise. 

Our Corps met with quite a serious loss yesterday in the death of the Cheif 
Engineer of the Corps Major Morton.” Our Division (the 2d) had just car- 
ried a very formidable line of rebel works and Major Morton had just gone up 
on the line to lay out some work for our Regt. to do as soon it got dark, when 
he was hitt in the side with a rifle ball and died almost instantly. 

He was a good friend to our Regt and is very much regretted by the whole 
Corps. Last night I took the Regt up on the line and worked all night. We 
were in a large open plain, our Batteries were just behind us and the rebel 
Batteries were just in front of us, and Three or four times during the night the 
Batteries opened on each other and kept up a pretty sharp fire for 10 or 15 
minutes and then they would quiet down again. It was splendid where we was, 
both parties fired over our heads, but so high that we were in no danger, and 
we could watch the shells bursting in front and rear of us, and down to the 
right and left, | we could plainly see both lines of skirmishers blazing away 
at each other, and could eaisily tell by the direction of the flame as it left the 
rifles which was our line and which the rebs. 

Well Mother I hope you wont keep yourself in a frett this hot weather 
but just keep as cool as possible. I am very anxious to see you all, but if I 
cannot see you the next best thing is to hear from you often and whenever 
you hear from Hannah, dont fail to send me the letter. Good bye Mother for 
the present Much love to all 


G. W. Whitman 


6. At the outset of Grant’s expedition into Virginia, Burnside reported directly to 
Grant, instead of to General Meade (who was commanding the Army of the Potomac), 
because Burnside was senior in rank to Meade; therefore, the Ninth Army Corps was 
a separate unit during part of the Petersburg campaign. After Burnside’s poor per- 
formance in the Battle of the Crater (see Letter 53), however, the Ninth Army became 
an official part of Meade’s army because Burnside was relieved of command and suc- 
ceeded by General John Parke, who was junior in rank to Meade. 

7. James St. Clair Morton. 
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After the Union assault on Confederate lines in front of Petersburg had 
failed, Grant began a siege of the city which would last almost ten months. 


Near Petersburg Va July 2d 1864 
Dear Mother. 


You see Mother I have to date my letters yet from near Petersburg in- 
stead of from Richmond? 

We are laying here yet in front of the Rebel lines, our Regt about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the enemy’s works, but our line of battle in front of us is 
not more than 200 yards from that of the enemy, both parties are working 
away at night, strengthening their lines and as they are so close togather, 
and watch each other so closely the least unusual noise at night will fre- 
quently start the fire along the whole line and almost every night we have a 
general row lasting half an hour or so. These night affairs are splendid, when 
a fellow can lay back in the rear and look at them. They are generaly com- 
menced by the pickets, and soon the stragling picket fireing changes to 
regular volleys, then the Batteries generaly open pretty savage, and the 
Mortars join in and altogather they manage to kick up a terrible noise but 
as both parties are behind earthworks the execution done is very slight com- 
pared with the noise made. 

I suppose Mother, you all want to hear something about the prospects of 
our soon takeing Petersburg, but I cant tell you anything more than you can 
see in the newspapers. All that I know is that we are laying here waiting for 
Genl Grant to say what he wants us to do next, and everyone is satisfied to 
wait untill he gives the word, and then whether it be, to take the City by 
Assault, or whatever the order may be, I think all hands will obey it just as 
readily and cheerfully as if the campaign was just commencing, The 
ammount of it is Mother we all believe in Grant, and as far as I can hear the 
opinion is universal in the army, that before this campaign is over Peters- 
burg and Richmond will be in our posession. Our lines are in some places 
within easy Artillery Range of the City, and from where we lay we can 
plainly see the spires of the Churches in the City. 

I received a letter from Walt a few days ago dated June 25th Iam very 
sorry to hear Walt is sick but I am glad he is home and I hope by this time 
he is all right again.” I hold my own first rate and feel about as well as ever 


I. Petersburg, which provided railroad communication with the rest of the South, 
had to fall before Richmond could be captured by Union forces. 

2. On June 7, 1864, Walt Whitman wrote his mother that he was suffering from 
fainting spells, headaches, and a sore throat. Adding that he had probably seen too 
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I did. Walt reports everything going on at home the same as usual, and he 
says Mother looks as well as he ever see her. Mattie and the babies he says 
are flourishing first rate, and I am very glad to hear you are all getting along 
so well. 

I have been in command of the Regt for the last two weeks and have been 
kept pretty buisy trying to get things straigtened out, but this morning one 
of our seniour Captains arrived from Furlough and I hope that he will re- 
lieve me from the command of the Regt. I have a horse but I dont get much 
chance to ride as we are kept pretty close. The weather here is verry hot 
indeed but I dont believe it is much warmer here than in Brooklyn, and the 
nights are quite cool and pleasant & if we could have a shower occasionaly to 
keep the dust down it would be much pleasanter. 

Walt says you have not heard from Hannah in some time. J am verry 
much in hopes that she is getting strong again. 

One of Walts aquaintances Capt McKibben’ was severely wounded here 
a few days ago, he was on Gen Potters4 Staff, and has now gone home 
to New York. 

Well Mother I believe I have nothing more to say at present, so good bye 
for a short time. Give my love to all. 


George W. Whitman 


much of the mass misery in the Washington hospitals (which Grant’s costly Petersburg 
campaign had caused thus far), he nevertheless determined to remain in Washington 
because he feared that George would be among the many battle casualties arriving in 
the city every day. Sometime after June 17, however, Whitman left Washington for 
Brooklyn a sick man. His illness confined him to the Portland Avenue residence until 
July 8 when he felt up to going riding with Jeff. Allen, p. 315; and Correspondence, I, 
230-34. 

3. Gilbert H. McKibbin was wounded while daringly riding his horse in clear sight 
of the enemy—for no apparent reason. 

4. See Letter 3. 


(52) 


In front of Petersburg Va. 
Wednesday Evening July 26th/64 
Dear Mother. 


All quiet in front of Petersburg, and everything going on just the same as 
when I last wrote. We came out from the front line, last night and are now at 
our camp, in the woods about half a mile from the enemy’s works. We go up 
in front and stay 48 hours and then come back here and stay the next 48. 
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I received Walts letter of July 14th and am looking every day to hear 
from you again. 

Mother I hope you are all well at home, Walt I hope is all right before 
now.! I have never been heartier than I have been this summer, we live 
very well here and are a great deal more comfortable than one would think. 
I wrote you last, about the 13th of this month, did you get the letter. 

We are kept pretty buissy, while we are back in Camp, makeing out papers 
for men who are sent away sick or wounded, but still we dont kill ourselvs 
with hard work. Well Mother it is getting late and I am getting sleeppy, so 
good night, I will write again soon. Much love to all. 


G. W. Whitman 


Ie) see) Letter 51. 


(53) 


George Whitman devotes much of this letter to describing the disastrous 
Union performance in the Battle of the Crater. Under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Henry Pleasants, the Forty-Eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers 
constructed a tunnel from the Union breastworks to beneath the Confeder- 
ate work known as Elliot’s Salient, a particularly strong point in the line near 
a ridge called Cemetery Hill. Explosives were planted beneath the lines 
there to be discharged on July 30. Following the blast the four divisions of 
the Ninth Army, assisted in various ways by other army corps, were sup- 
posed to charge the Confederate line. A series of unfortunate events fol- 
lowed, however. The immense explosion was so close to Union lines that it 
caused the troops to hesitate for ten or fifteen minutes before attacking, 
thereby giving the Confederate forces time to reorganize. Further, no one 
had thought to provide ladders for Burnside’s troops to get out of their 
entrenchments. After using bayonets as makeshift ladders, all but General 
Potter’s Second Division (in which George Whitman was fighting) even- 
tually found themselves entrapped in a crater made by the explosion and 
then bombarded by Confederate artillery. The fighting here was soon re- 
duced to hand-to-hand combat. The Second Division was the only military 
unit that ever came near its objective, the ridge of Cemetery Hill. This 
division was soon forced to retreat, however, with many of its men becoming 
enmeshed in the swarming mass of troops in the crater. The Federal loss for 
this fiasco was 4,400 killed, wounded, or missing. 
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In front of Petersburg Va 
10 Oclock Tuesday night Aug 9th/64 
Dear Mother. 


I have just come in from the front, where we have been on picket for the 
last 48 hours, and as everything is quiet, and I dont care to turn in just yet, 
I will do as I promised the last time I wrote, (I see by Walts letter of Aug. 
4th that you got mine all right,) and tell you something about our fight here 
on the 30th of last Month. 

Well Mother, to begin at the begining, you must know that for 4 or 5 
weeks before the great blow up came off, one of the Regts, of our Brigade 
(the 48th Penn.) had been at work digging a mine, starting about 100 feet 
in rear of the line that our Regt. occupies when on picket, and running under 
a rebel fort, just to the left and front of us, and about 175 yards from where 
the mine started. This was quite a great undertaking and as I understand, 
pronounced by the regular Engineers of the Potomac Army as not at all 
likely to suceed, but the Regt. that had the work in charge are nearly all 
Coal Miners from Penn. and their Lieut. Col. (Pleasants) was a mining 
Engineer at home, so they just kept on at their work, and on the 29th of last 
month, the thing was all charged and ready to touch off. On the Evening of 
the 29th (our Regt being picket at the time) we were notified to be ready to 
leave the rifle pitts at moments notice, and somewhere about 4 Oclock on 
the morning of the 30th we were ordered to leave a small force in the pitts 
to keep up the usual amount of fireing (so that the enemy wouldent suspect 
anything) and to fall back, about a quarter of a mile with the rest of the 
Regt. and wait for orders. After going back as we were ordered, we waited 
for an hour, and had made up our minds that the thing was a failure (as the 
fuse had been lighted before we left the pitts and it was expected to take about 
25 minutes to burn to the magazines) when we felt the earth tremble under 
our feet, and immidately a vast column of earth was thrown up in the air 
very much resembling (in shape) a hugh water spout, and as we hear since 
burying in its fall several guns and quite a number of Rebs. The Artillerynen 
all along our line were standing by their guns ready to fire, and the very 
second the explosion took place the fire from nearly a hundred peices of 
Artillery opened along our line, and take it all togather I think it was the 
most exciting sight I ever saw. 

From what I have since learned, I think the programe was something like 
this. I think it was intended the instant the Fort was blown up, for the First 
Division of our Corps (who were formed close up to the front) to charge 
through the First line of the enemy, and push on to the second, which it was 
expected during the panic and surprise of the enemy they could easily take 
and hold. Our Division the 2d was then to charge on the right, and the Third 
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on the left, while the Fourth Division (The Darkies) were to be thrown 
forward, passing through the First Division, and advancing on to Peters- 
burg, the Fourth Division to be followed and suported by parts of the 5th 
1oth & 18th corps, who were massed just inside our lines. The plan I think 
was a good one and as yet, I cant see why, with proper management it 
couldent have been carried out, but it seems the First Division that should 
have been moved forward on the instant, did not (for some reason or an- 
other) advance for some time after the explosion, and then only as far as 
the enemys Ist line. About half an hour after the fight commenced our Divi- 
sion was brought up to the front and our Regt and the 2d N. Y. of our 
Brigade was put in our old rifle pitts, while the rest of the Division was sent 
on to where the rebel Fort had been. It seems that after the fort was blown 
up it still formed a sort of breastwork,* as the earth thrown from the centre 
made quite a bank around the sides, and in this excavation and in the tra- 
verses or pitts surounding the fort our men crowded for protection from 
the rebel Artillery and the talk is that the men could not be got forward to 
the second line, but my own opinion is that if some of the men with stars on 
their shoulders, had led the way the men wouldent have been backward in 
following them.” As it was our Division being sent there only made mat- 
ters worse, for almost every place that would afford any protection was 
crowded already, and so much time had been lost, that the rebs had massed a 
heavy force on their second line, and it would have been pretty hard work 
to cary it by assault, Our Division made one or two feeble attempts but 
were driven back each time. It must have been horrible lying in that crowded 
place, as there was quite a large number of dead and wounded among them, 
and several peices of Artillery were throwing shot and shell in there con- 
stantly. The day was very hot indeed, and they could not get a drop of water, 
and many of the men were completely exhausted. In order to get back to our 
lines, they would have had to cross an open field about one hundred yards 
wide, which was completely swept by the enemy’s Artillery and Infantry, 
some few of them tried it but the most of those that made the attempt were 
either killed or wounded. 

About 9 Oclock the order was given for our Regt. to charge the rifle pitts 
in front of us. Major Wright? was in command of the Regt. Capt Sims4 
was acting Lieut Col. and had charge of the right wing, and I was acting 


1. The crater. 

2. Both Generals James Ledlie and Edward Ferrero—commanding the First and 
Fourth divisions, respectively—were later censured by a military court of inquiry for 
remaining behind the Union breastworks while their troops floundered in the crater. 

3. In a report to his superior officer after the battle, John G. Wright wrote: “The 
Command of the Regiment then devolved upon Captain George W. Whitman the next 
Senior Officer. I am happy to say he discharged the duties of the responsible position to 
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Major and had charge of the left. As soon as the order was given to charge, 
I jumped up on the breastworks and sung out for the men to follow me, and 
the way they tumbled over them breastworks wasent Slow. Poor Cap Sims 
led the right wing in fine style, and just before we reached their works the 
Johnies skedaddled. (5Our orders were to take the works and hold them, 
but after we had held them for about two hours, the rebs massed a heavy 
force, in a ravine just in front of us, but out of our sight, and came down on 
us like a whirlwind, and we were forced to fall back to our old line of works. 
I tried my best, to keep the men from falling back, but Capt. Sims was killed 
just at this time so it was no use trying to rally the men untill they got behind 
their old works. The rebel charge was one of the boldest and most desperate 
things I ever saw, but if our men had staid there and fought as they ought, 
we could have inflicted a heavy loss on the enemy, before they could have 
driven us away from there. The rebs did not attempt to follow us beyond 
their works but they kept up a sharp fire on us from behind their breastworks, 
but as far as our losses are concerned our Regt got off very lucky, I think 
about 40 killed and wounded. 

Our troops in the fort held out till long after we were driven back, and 
several times the rebs charged right up to the bank, and some of them 
jumped over among our men, and went at it hand to hand, and before our 
men surrendered quite a good deal of fighting was done with the bayonet 
alone, but finaly they saw there was no help for them, and they were forced 
to surrender, and so the fight ended each side holding the same ground as at 
the commencement. One of the worst things of the whole affair was, that quite 
a number of our wounded lay between the rebel lines and ours, and there the 
poor creatures had to lay in the sun, untill the afternoon of the next day, 
when the rebs allowed us to send out a flag of truce to give them some water, 
but they wouldent allow any of them to be removed untill the second day 
after the fight when a ceecession of hostilities was agreed to for three or four 
hours, when what few were alive were brought off and the dead were burried. 

During the ceesession of hostilities some of our boys went out and brought 
in the boddy of Capt. Sims and it is now on the way to Brooklyn. 

Well Mother I think that is talk enough about fighting for this time. Things 
with us are going the same as ever, we have not been paid yet, but we 
expect the pay master in the course of a day or two. Mother I should like 
very much to have you send me a dozen of my pictures (those you sent to 
me at Annapolis you know I never received) as I have promised them to 
several Officers, and they keep bothering me about them all the while, I 


my entire satisfaction, and it affords me great pleasure to speak of the gallant manner 
in which he has sustained himself during this entire campaign” (Trent). See Appen- 
dix C. 

4. See Letter 24. 

5. Parenthesis added by another hand. 
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should like very much also for Walt to send me one of his new books as 
soon as it is published.® 

Jeff asked me in a letter a short time ago, if there was any chance for a 
fellow (in case he was drafted) to get a substitute from the men of our who 
are discharged at the expiration of their term of service. None of the men 
who have been through this Campaign, will listen to Re-enlisting at present 
they all think they have had sogering enough and its no use talking to them 
untill they have been home a month or two, _ then probaly a good many 
of them will change their minds. 

Mother dont neglect to let me know whenever you hear from Hannah. 
I commenced this letter last night (the 9th) but soon got sleepy and turned 
in, and I now begin to fell the same way so I will wind up and go to bed. 

Give my love to Mattie and all. 
Good night 

G. W. Whitman 

when you send the pictures Mother please send them by Mail 


6. Drum-Taps (1865). George Whitman found the poem later titled “Song of My- 
self”? unpleasant. He may have enjoyed Drum-Taps, however, for after the war his 
reading was confined mostly to accounts of the Civil War in the Century Magazine. 
Amy Haslam Dowe, “A Child’s Memories of the Whitmans” (Lion). 
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Near Petersburg Va. Aug 18th [1864] 
Dear Mother. 


I have only time to write a word to say that I am well, and that I this 
morning send you by Express $405.00 I send a note with the Express 
package. Please write as soon as you get the money 


Good bye. love to all 
G. W. Whitman 


(55) 


The Ninth Army was ordered to Weldon Railroad, three miles southwest 
of the original Union line in front of Petersburg, on August 19, 1864, to 
reinforce General Warren’s Fifth Army, which had gone there to capture 
the Weldon Railroad but had met resistance from Confederate forces under 
General A. P. Hill. 
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About 5 miles from 

Petersburg Va near Weldon Rail 

Road August 30th 1864 
Dear Mother. 


Your letter and Walts containing the pictures came all right, and yesterday 
I received another from Walt, saying that you had received the money. 

We have moved 4 or 5 miles since I wrote you last. We came here on the 
19th and expected to have a right smart fight, but so far, we have been very 
agreeably disapointed, as our Division has not been engaged to any extent. 
The first night we came here I was ordered (as I was in command of the 
Regt) to deploy the Regt. as skirmishers and advance through a peice of 
woods where the enemy had been in considerable force a few hours pre- 
vious, I thought we were in for a fight sure, but upon advancing and taking 
the position, as ordered, we found the enemy had fell back, and next morning 
we advanced ¥, a mile further, to this place and here we have remained since. 

We have a splendid position here, and are very strongly entrenched, have 
plenty of shade, plenty to eat, plenty of good water, and are very comfortable. 

I think we have got this Rail Road all right although the enemy may make 
another effort to drive us away, but I dont believe they will meet with any 
better success than they have in the three attempts they have made already, 
they have been pretty severely punished each time and may not think it 
worth while to try it again but if they are not satisfied let them keep on 
trying, we are prepared for them. 

I am in command of the Regt. as Major Wright is away somewhere sick. 
I send you Maj. Wrights Official report. of the fight on the 30th of July,* 

I am very glad to hear that Jeff is clear of the draft on the 5th of next 
month, although $400 seems like a pretty large sum to pay for a substitute. 

Walt says he is getting all right again,A—when his book: is published I 
would him, to send me a coppy. Mattie and the children I hear are well as 
usual. 

Mother I hope you take things easy and dont worry and keep a bright look 
out for that little place in the country, When I get the New York papers 
I almost always look over the Farms for sale to see if there is anything offered 
that will suit us. 

Walt has asked several times if Williams+ (who was with Fred McCready5) 


1. See Letter 53 and Appendix C. 

2a See) Letter Si. 

3. Drum-Taps (1865); see Letter 53. 

4. In Whitman’s “List of men who re-enlisted [in] the 51st N.Y. Veterans [in Janu- 
ary, 1864] & what became of them,” there is the entry: “Corp. Fredk C. Williams 
Died of wounds 30 Sept. 64” Beinecke. 

5. Probably a reference to Frederick B. McReady; see Letter 41. 
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was captured when the ambulance train was attacted, Williams is here 
with his Company, he says when the guerillas ordered the train to halt, 
he jumped over the fence and escaped. 


Kind regards to all 
George W. Whitman 


(56) 


Near Weldon Rail Road Va. 
September 17th 1864 
Dear Mother 


Here we are yet in the same place, and everything goes on just the same 
as when I last wrote. We have been expecting a big fight here, but so far we 
have been disapointed, We have a very strong position and are having 
pretty good eaysy times. I rather think Lee has about made up his mind that 
this Rail Road is a gone case, but if he thinks he can drive us away I wish he 
would pitch in, as we are all prepared for him, and I would about as soon 
fight it out on this line as any other, and if they will only attack us here it 
will suit us first rate. Recruits have been coming to this Army pretty fast 
lately and I think Grant will soon have force enough for another movement. 
Our Regt. has received about 650 since we left New York last winter, and 
now numbers about 800 men, (on paper,) | We have about 400, men here, 
and the rest are on Detached Service, and in Hospitals. I received yesterday, 
a map and newspaper from home, _ the last letter I got was from Walt. and 
dated Sept 8th Walt. said Ed was not very well when he wrote but I hope 
he is all right again before now, all the rest he said were very well indeed. 
He spoke of going to Vermont to see Hannah I hope he will, and if possi- 
ble bring her home with him to stay awhile. I suppose Mother, you have 
considerable excitement in Brooklyn now about election, as far as I can 
see Little Mac.1 is not very popular in the Army, and I dont think he has the 
least show to be elected, There has been lots of rumers flying aroun about 
Burnside’s having a command seperate from the Army of the Potomac and 
taking the 9th Corps with him,? but I dont see much sign of it yet, but our 
Corps never had a fair chance since we came in this Army. In the first place 
when we started on this campaign we were not organized and equiped any 
thing like Meade’s Army, for while we were marching all over the Country 

1. George B. McClellan was the Democratic nominee opposing Lincoln in the 


presidential election of 1864. 
2. See Letter 50. 
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they were lying quietly in Camp preparing and organizing, besides we 
dont get much credit for what we doo, but I dont care much who gets the 
credit as long as the work is done, and I know that we have done a good 
deal of hard work in this campaign whether we have credit for it or no. Well 
Mother I am Brigade Officer of the day to day, and must take a walk out to 
the picket line to see that things are all right. It is very quiet here to day and 
there is no picket fireing going on. sometimes the johnies come out and fire 
a few shots at our pickets but it dont amount to much, and they evidently 
dont like the idea of tackling us here. 
Mother, give my love to Mattie and the little gals. 


G. W. Whitman 


(57) 


George Whitman was captured on September 30, 1864, at Poplar Grove 
Church, Virginia, Almost the entire Fifty-First New York Regiment was 
lost in killed (2), wounded (10), and captured or missing (332). Also suffer- 
ing severe losses in captured or missing was the Forty-Eighth Pennsylvania 
Regiment (see Letter 53). Both regiments, along with the Thirty-Fifth and 
Fifty-Eighth Massachusetts regiments, suffered heavy reduction in ranks 
when, as the first line of defense in the battle near Pegram house, they were 
cut off from the other half of their outfit—the First Brigade of the Second 
Division in the Ninth Army—commanded by Colonel John I. Curtin. 


. Petersburg Va Oct 2d/64 
Dear Mother, 


Here I am perfectly well and unhurt, but a prisoner. I was captured day 
before yesterday with Major Wright,’ Lieuts Pooley,” Cauldwell,3 Acker- 
son,4 Sims,’ and nearly the entire Regt. that was not killed or wounded 
Lieut Butler® was badly wounded __I am in tip top health and Spirits, and 
am as tough as a mule and shall get along first rate, | Mother please dont 
worry and all will be right in time if you will not worry I wish Walt, or 


. John G. Wright. 

. Samuel M. Pooley. 

. William C. Caldwell; see the Introduction, p. 21. 

. William T. Ackerson; see Letter 16. 

. Palin H. Sims. 

. Frank Butler was killed in action, September 30, 1864. 


An RW YN Hw 
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Jeff would write to Lieut. Babcock? of our Regt (who is with the Regt) and 
tell him to send my things home by express, as I should be very sorry to 
lose them.® 

G. W. Whitman 
Lieut Pooley is here and unhurt. 


7. William E. Babcock. 

8. In his diary for December 26, 1864, Walt Whitman noted that George’s trunk 
had arrived in Brooklyn that day (Beinecke; reprinted in Basler, p. 16). See the In- 
troduction, p. 19, and Appendix A. 
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Danville Va, October 23d 1864 
Dear Mother. I wrote you a line from Libby Prison a few days after I was 
taken prisoner, but think it doubtfull if you received it. I was taken, (along 
with almost our entire Regt. both Officers and men) on the 30th day of Sep- 
tember, near the Weldon Rail Road, but am proud to think that we stood 
and fought untill we were entirely surrounded, Major Wright, Lieuts 
Pooley, Sims,’ and 9 other Officers? of our Regt, are here, Capt Walton? 
and Lieut Butler+ was wounded, but I dont know how badly, I am very 
well indeed, and in tip top spirits, am tough as a mule, and about as ugly, and 
can eat any amount of corn bread, so you see, dear Mother that I am all 
right, and my greatest trouble is that you will worry about me, but I beg of 
you not to frett, as I get along first rate.5 Please write to Lieut. Babcock® 
Co. F of our Regt. and tell him to send my things home by Express. Much 
love to all. G.W. Whitman 


1. See Letter 57. 

2. The nine officers were Lieutenants William T. Ackerson, William C. Caldwell, 
James H. Carberry, Thomas F. Farmer (acting second lieutenant), Herman Groene- 
meyer, Charles W. Hoyme, Schuyler Murden, Frederick E. Waldron, and Captain 
Charles W. Walton. 

3. Walton, however, was wounded but not captured. 

4. See Letter 57. 

5. George Whitman was soon to become seriously ill from “lung fever” during his 
confinement at the Confederate Military Prison at Danville. From December 3, 1864, 
to January 11, 1865, he was a patient in the prison hospital. Furthermore, on May 9, 
1865, not long after George and the other members of his regiment had been released 
in a general exchange, Walt Whitman recorded in his journal that Lieutenant Colonel 
John G. Wright, commanding officer of the Fifty-First Regiment, told him that George 
“had got much weakened, & was evidently failing; but to all inquiries of his fellow 
officers, answered, ‘O I feel well enough; there’s nothing the matter with me of any 
account.’ Col. Wright said that at length one day he found that George acted very 
strangely—he was seriously ill, & was delirious. He had thin & wretched clothing, al- 
though it was in the midst of winter” (Beinecke). 

6. See Letter 57. 
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George Whitman was paroled in a general prisoner exchange on February 
22, 1865. 
Officers Hospital Annapolis Md. 
Feb. 24th 1865 
Dear Mother, 


I arrived here yesterday from the Hotel De Libby and if ever a poor devil 
was glad to get in a Christian Country it was me. 

I am perfectly well Mother although I am in the Hospital Buildings, and 
am not under Medical treatment. The reason that I am quartered here is that 
the Hotels and Boarding Houses in town are cramed full, I stay here for 
one dollar and a half a day while the Hotels charge three or four dollars and 
we are just as comfortable as I want to be. I drew 2 months pay to day and 
bought a new suit of clothes and now I feel something like a white man. 

I made an application this morning for a leave of absence for 30 days and 
I expect to be home in the course of 3 or 4 days. 

We left Danville on the 19th of this Month and stopped in Richmond untill 
the morning of the 22d. On our arrival at Richmond I found 2 boxes filled 
with Clothing and grub for me and the way we went into the eatables while 
we were in Libby was a caution. 

Mother I am very anxious indeed to hear from you all and wish you to 
write or Telagraph to me (as soon (as you get this) as possibly I may get it 
if you write before I leave here. 

I have lots of yarns to tell you Mother but will wait untill I get home as 
I cant do justice to the darn Rebs, in a letter. 

You cant imagine how I want to see you and Mattie and the children and 
all the rest. 

Good Night Mother 

give my love to all 

G. W. Whitman 
Direct Officers Hospital Annapolis Md? 


I. Louisa Whitman sent this letter on to Walt Whitman. On the verso she wrote: 
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Not long after he had arrived at Annapolis, George Whitman was granted 
a thirty-day furlough. He reached his mother’s home in Brooklyn on March 
5, 1865, and although his leave was to expire on April 4, he reluctantly ap- 
plied for an extension for reasons of health. In support of his request, the 
Whitman family physician, Edward Ruggles, wrote: “I have carefully & 
several times examined this Officer, and find that he has Rheumatism, with 
swelling & weakness of legs, & Debility. .. .”* George Whitman reported for 
military duty about April 24 and was assigned command of a military prison 
in Alexandria, Virginia. 


Head Quarters Prince St. Military Prison 
Alexandria Va. May 8th 1865 
Dear Mother 


I arrived here and joined the Regiment about ten days ago and was placed 
in command of this Prison. 

I am very well, indeed but have plenty to do as I have about 300 Prisoners 
(mostly thieves, Bounty jumpers and Deserters) to look after. I have 100 
of the men of our Regt. and 5 Officers here with me guarding the Prisoners. 

There is about 20 Rebel Officers here (Paroled Prisoners) but they are 
used very different from what we were, when we were in Rebeldom. 

I saw Walt when I came through Washington, and I hear he was over to 
see me yesterday but did not find me. Well Mammy the war seems to be over, 
and I think the most of us will soon be sent home. It is now getting late (after 
Eleven O clock at night) and as I feel rather tired I will go through the 
Prison and see that all is right and then turn in. I sleep here in the building 
(I have a very good room) and take my meals at a Boarding house __I pay 
6 dollars per week for grub but dont live any of the best. 


Good night to all. 

Direct Capt G. W. Whitman 
Comdng Prince St Military 
Prison Alexandria Va 


“Walter i should have sent you this letter from george but thought of course you knew 
all about his arrival at Anapolis i saw his name in the times with 500 others arrived) 
my not hearing from you we thought you had gone there to see him... .” (Trent). See 
the Introduction, pp. 23-24. 

1. Military Record; see the Introduction, p. 25. 
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George Whitman was promoted to the rank of major on May 18, 1865. Dur- 
ing his final months in the army, he requested to remain in military service 
as a career officer but was unsuccessful in his petition. See the Introduction, 
p- 26. 


To Walt Whitman 


Camp of 51st Regt. N. Y. Vols 
near Alexandria Va_ July 14th/65 
Dear Brother, 


I returned to the Regt last night (I have been away on Court Martial you 
know) and found your letter of July 5th and Mothers, and Hannahs, that 
you sent me at the same time. Poor Hann I feel quite worried about her and 
have just written to her saying that Mother and I will come on to see her in 
the cours of three of four weeks. Walt I suppose you know that we are 
going to be Mustered out of service, we are making out the Muster Rolls 
now, and we expect to be in New York in about 10 days.? I have been over 
to Washington two or three times since I saw you, but it was always in the 
afternoon (after C.M. hours) so that I could not get up to your place in time 
to see you. 

Walt come over and see us, __ the stage leaves Willards twice every day, 
and brings you right to Camp, so jump in and come over.3 I have written to 
Mother to day to let her know that I am coming home, and telling her to get 
ready for a trip to Vermont. I am sleepy so good night Walt. 


GaVewe 
The trouble about the informality of Muster is all right 


1. Louisa Whitman planned to visit Hannah Whitman Heyde in Burlington, Ver- 
mont. In a letter to Walt, [September 5, 1865], she wrote: “i have arrived at last to 
Burlington and found hanna quite as well and better than i expected. george came 
with me to troy and went back by the boat from albany” (Trent). Mrs. Whitman 
returned to Brooklyn on October 17, 1865. 

2. The Fifty-First Regiment of New York Volunteers was discharged from military 
duty at Alexandria, Virginia, on July 25, 1865. Two days later the regiment departed 
by train from Baltimore for Brooklyn. 

3. In his diary notes, dated simply July 1865, Walt Whitman recorded that he had 
been over to Alexandria twice to have dinner with George (Beinecke). 
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From sometime in September 1861 until September 6, 1863, George Whit- 
man recorded his war experiences in a pocket diary. After he was captured 
on September 30, 1864, the diary was among the contents of a trunk sent on 
to his mother’s home in Brooklyn, where it arrived on December 26, 1864. 
Walt Whitman read the diary and recorded the following thoughts in his own 
diary for that day: 


It is merely a skeleton of dates, voyages, places camped in or marched 
through, battles fought, &c. But I can realize clearly that by calling upon 
even a tithe of myriads of living & actual facts, which go along with, & 
fill up this dry list of times & places, it would outvie all the romances 
in the world, & most of the famous histories & biographies to boot. It 
does not need calling in play the imagination to see that in such a record 
as this lies folded a perfect poem of the war comprehending all its 
phases, its passions, the fierce tug of the secessionists, the interminable 
fibre of the national union, all the special hues & characteristic forms & 
pictures of actual battles with colors flying, rifles snapping, cannon 
thundering, grape whiring, armies struggling, ships at sea or bombard- 
ing shore batteries, skirmishes in woods, great pitched battles, & all the 
profound scenes of individual death, courage, endurance & superbest 
hardihood, & splendid muscular wrestle of a newer larger race of human 
giants with all furious passions aroused on one side, & the sternness of 
an unalterable determination on the other.? 


Musteredinto [ ] by Capt [Hayman (?) at] New York [on] the 18th 
[of] Sept 1861, as a private in Co. G. 51st Regt. N.Y. Vols. and appointed 
Sergt. Major, of the Regt the [next] day by Colonel Fe[rrer]o3 

[Left] New York Oct 30th 1861 for Annapolis Md. by way of Phila- 
delphia and Perryville. Arrived at Annapolis Oct 31st and took up our 
Quarters for a couple of days in the Academy Buildings in the Town, and 
then [ ] first camp in a field a[bout] a mile from the Villiage, and went 
to work, drilling and getting the Regt in shape for Service. After being in 
[charge?] a couple of months I [was?] taken sick with the [ ] Fever, and 
went down Toun to board with a family named Brigs where I stopped two 


I. Feinberg. 
2. Beinecke; reprinted in the Introduction to Basler, p. 17. 
3. See Letter 4. 
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or three weeks, when I was comeing around al[l] right I went back to camp 
and was soon entirely [well] 

[On] the evening of Jan 5th/62 received orders to strike tents at day 
light next morning, and immediately all hands went to work packing up and 
[ ], and at sunrise [on] the morning of the 6th our handsome camp of 
the day before was a heap of ruins. About 7 O clock in the morning the 
order was given for the Regt. to fall in and we marched down to the dock 
where we were kept standing until late in the afternoon, when we went on 
board the vessels, the right wing of the Regt going on board the Transport 
Lancer and the Left on board the Ron[c]er,  [ ] at night we hurried out 
[to] the Stream, where we lay untill Jan 8th when the signal was given to get 
under weigh, and we started for our (to us) unknown destination 

Arived at Fortress Monroe Jan 10th and came to anchor. Jan 12th the 
signal was given to get under weigh, and the old [R]Joncer, on board of which 
I was, steamed up and we were off again We [kept] close in shore [falJirly 
all the way and reached Hatteras Inlet on the 14th, but the Lancer had stood 
well out to sea (as her Capt. was an old sea dog and wanted plenty of sea 
room) and did not reach the Inlet until some days after our arival. We found 
very few of our fleet had reached Hatteras before us, but they soon began to 
come in and as the wind blew a perfect hur[rica]ne nearly all the time, and 
the anchorage was bad, and the fleet crowded for room (as we had to [pay?] 
between two sand bars), _ there was the very devil to pay with vessels drag- 
ing their anchors, and running afoul of each other, the weather being so bad 
we could not attempt to cross the bar which seperates [Hatteras] Inlet from 
Pamlico Sound. The bad weather continued so long that all began [to] get 
discouraged [ ] the vessels were not large enough to accomodate the 
number of troops they had on board, and the rations began to get short as 
the weather was so stormy we could not get to the Storeship, to renew our 
supplys. [The water also] gave out and we were obliged to rig up sails to 
catch rainwater to drink. The water that fell on [ ] decks, and in the 
boats hanging at [ ] the davitts was carefully sc[oop]ed up and considered 
quite a [blessing] | Almost every morning on comeing on deck we were 
greeted with the sight of flags of distress flying from some of the vessels that 
had been damaged during the night. Two or three of the vessels belonging 
to the Fleet were sunk and entirely destroyed, and at this time our prospects 
[loJoked so discouraging that I felt satisfied that the Burnside Expedition+ 
would prove a failure. 

Abo[ut] the 1[st] of Feb. the weather began to get better and some of the 
lighter draught vessels crossed the bar, and by the 5th we were all across and 
ready to proceed. On the morning of the 6th we [ ] got under weigh and 


Amsce letters. 
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started for Roan[oke] Island. The fleet consiste[d] of Io or 12 Gunboats, 12 
or 14 Armed Transports (carrying 3 or 4 each [?]) and about 60 river 
steamers and Schooners with Troops, Coal, provision [ ] Coast All the 
vessels proceeded in regular order, and it was a splendid sight, the Gunboats 
leading the way and the rest, all seeme to be straining to keep up, and not 
seem lazy, and anxious to [fall be]hind. Altogather, it was one of the finest 
sights I ever saw, the ships with all their flags flying and I began to think the 
Burnside Expedition was not quite played [ou]t after all, as it looked much 
more formidable, than when lying at Hatteras Inlet. 

On the night of Feb 6th we came to anchor in the sound, some 15 or 16 
miles below Roanoke and on the morning of [the] 7th we proceeded on our 
course. On ariving with[in] 3 or 4 miles of where the rebel batteries were 
suppos[ed] to be the Transports halted and the Gunboats went ahead to 
reconn[irtue?] 

About 10 O clock a.m. one of the Gunboats opened the fight by sending 
a shot at the rebel Batteries on the shore. The rebels promptly replyed from 
their batteries and our Gunboats were soon well engaged. The rebel fleet 
consisting of 4 or 5 Small Gunboats kept blazing away at our boats, their 
intention evidently being, to get our vessels to try and capture them, which 
would have brought our boats, right under the guns of a large earthwork that 
so far had kept quiet. It was quite amusing to see the rebels sail up to our 
fleet as close [as] they dare, fire a few [ ] and then turn and [ ] back 
and try and coax our folks to follow them, but the dodge wouldent work as 
our folks seemed to know the rebs were trying to lead them into a trap, so 
they kept [peging?] away at the batteries and paid very little attention to the 
rebel fleet. Early in the morning the troops were all taken off from such of 
the Transports as carried guns, and placed on board of small, high [d]raught 
vessels, that could run in close to shore to land troops. As soon as the action 
had fairly commenced all the Transports that had been relieved of their 
Troops sailed in and took a hand in the fight, and the way our fleet made the 
sand fly around the rebel works was a caution to eyes 

The bombardment was [k]ept up all day, without any great damage done 
on either side, as far as we could see. About 4 Oclock in the afternoon the 
signal was given for the troops to land, and a small boat was sent off with an 
Officer, and [ ] 6 men to pick out a good landing place, but on geting in 
near shore the party in the boat was fired on by a party of rebels, who were 
concealed in the tall grass on shore and one or two of them wounded, so they 
were obliged to come back and one of the gunboats ran in close to shore and 
shelled the woods and every where else where the enemy could conceal 
themselves. 

As soon as we received orders to land the old stern wheel steamboat with 
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our Regt on board starte[d] for the shore and our Regt, and several others 
reached the shore about the same time and without seeing any thing of the 
enemy. We found the shore very boggy and covered with coarse grass about 
t[wo] feet high, and every time we [steped?] we [sank?] in mud and water half 
way up to our knees. As soon as we reached the shore we formed the Regt 
and pushed ahead about half a mile untill we came to dry ground, and here 
we were ordered to bivouac for the night. One Regt. of our Brigade (the 21st 
Mass ) was sent out on picket and the rest of us after eating a hearty supper of 
[hJard tack and crackers began to make preparations to retire. At this time 
there were Only two Brigades on Shore, the first commanded by Brididier 
Gen. Fosters and consisted of the 23d, 24th, 25th, and 27th Massachusetts, 
and our Brigade commanded by Brigr. Gen Reno® and consisting of the 21st 
Mass, 5Ist N. Y. 51st Penn. and 9th New Jersey. 

About 10 O clock at night it commenced to rain and continued showery 
all night. About 9 O clock in the evening quite a brisk fire was opened on our 
Pickets, by the rebs and we were ordered to fall in. The men sprang quickly 
to their places, but the fireing slackened and we again broke ranks and tried 
to get a little sleep but it soon commenced to rain, so we passed [altoga]ther 
an [un]comfortable night. We were up bright and early in the morning (as in 
fact the most of us had been up nearly all night as we were completely soaked 
through with the rain) and found the 3d Brigade (commanded by Brig. Gen 
Parke’ and consisting of the 8th 1oth and 11th Conneticut and 9th N. Y. 
Regts) had landed during the night. so that we had quite a respectable force 
on shore. About 6 O clock on the morning of Feb 18th the whole force fell 
in line and commenced to move forward except part of the 3d Brigade which 
was left to hold a [ ] landing. The Ist Brigade took the lead and we soon 
heard fireing in advance and we knew that our advance was engaged with 
the rebel skirmishers 

In the meantime our fleet, who had ceased fireing at dark the night before, 
had commenced again at day light, and as the land force was now going in 
pretty sharp it sounded to us like a pretty [ ] fight, soon the wounded 
began to be brought by us, on their way to the rear, and things began to look 
a little like war Our Regt pressed ahead as fast as they could, the rebs 
retreating and our boys following them up, for as yet the Ist Brigade was all 
the troops engaged on our side, as the ground was such that we could not get 
tothe front, After falling back about [a mile?] and a half the rebs reached 
their battery where they made their final stand, 

The batteries was thrown up across the road, and was flanked on each side 
by swamps that they (the rebs) thought impossible The Ist Brigade was 


Sasece Letten2. 
6. See Letter 2. 
7. John Grubb Parke (1827-1900); see Letters 37 and 50. 
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ordered to attack in front while part of our Brigade was ordered to force a 
passage through the swamp and attack on the left [aJnd part of the right 

Our Regt filed off to the left, and although we toiled hard, we made slow 
headway as the mud was up to our knees and the bushes, so thick that we 
often had to stop and [get away?] with our swords before we could get 
through. We were within easy rifle shot of our enemy’s works but we could 
not see them nor they us alth[ou]gh they must have known we were there, 
as they kept up a pretty sharp fire on us all the while but as they could not 
do us much damage as most of their balls passed over our heads, After work- 
ing two or three hours, the right of our Regt. succeeded in getting within 
sight of the rebel battery and our boys commenced to send the lead in there, 
in right good earnest, so that the rebs could not work their guns and as soon 
as they saw they were flanked they began to skedaddle Just then the order 
was given to charge the works, but [the] rebs dident stop to receive the 
charge, and when we got inside the works all the rebs, except the dead and 
wounded had gone. We found the battery mounted 3 guns Io or 12 [Pow- 
der?] brass peices [w]ith caisoon and every thing complete, it was supposed 
from what we could learn that the enemy had about 1500 men behind these 
works. Our colors were first planted on the works, but some of the other 
regts were in almost as soon as we were After stopping a few moments, we 
again formed line and started in persuit of the enemy. The road was strewn 
[wi]th Knap s[ac]ks, blankets guns and coats that had been thrown away by 
the enemy in their retreat. After marching 3 or 4 miles we came to the shore 
and found the 9th N.Y. had got there before us, and had taken quite a num- 
ber of prisoners and among the rest was the Son of Gov Wise, who was badly, 
and as it turned out fatally wounded.® 

As we came within sight of the shore we saw several vessels filled with 
rebel troops who had just escaped but they were far beyond rifle shot and 
were making there way across the Sound to a place called Nags Head. After 
resting here a short time we again started off through the woods, and after 
marching 3 or 4 miles more we came to a large place that had been clear[ed] 
of woods and filled with barracks built of boards, and logs and on which the 
rebs had expended a great deal of time and [labor?] On our arrival here we 
learned that all the forces on the Island had surrendered and we at once pro- 
ceeded to take possesion of the barracks and make ourselves comfortable. 
Next morning we found we had full[l] posession of the Island (which the 
[rebs] seemed to have intended for a sort of depot for the collection of troops ) 
and had taken some 35 Canon and near 2700 prisoners, _ the prisoners were 
mostly North Carolinaons but some, were from Georgia and Virginia The 
North Carolinaons and Georgians were regular buternuts, gaunt long haired 
and long leged chaps most of them dressed in Butternut clothing, but the 

8. See Letter 2. 
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Virginians wore a neat, grey uniform, and belonged to the Wise Legion9 

After takeing posession of the Island we settled quietly down and took 
things easy, until March 11th when we again went on board of Transports 
and left Roanoke and started back towards Hatteras Inlet. Arrived at Hat- 
teras just before dark, and came to anchor. Early next morning we were 
under weigh again, and at night, we came to anchor in the Nuese river about 
16 miles below Newbern. Early on the morning of the 13th the troops com- 
menced to land at the mouth of a small stream called Slocums Creek, between 
9 and 10 Oclock in the morning the last of the troops came on shore, and 
we took up the line of march towards Newbern. after marching along the 
ban[k] of the Neuse river 2 or 3 miles, we struck off through the woods and 
soon came upon what had been, a [farm house?] before, a rebel cavelry 
camp, passing along 4 or 5 miles further we came to quite an an extensive 
earthwork apparently just about finished, and as we heard, just evacuated by 
the rebs, | pushing ahead we soon came to the railroad track and after tear- 
ing up a portion of the track we stacked arms and had a short rest 

We soon moved on again in three colums _ the first Brigade takeing a 
road running paralel with the railroad track and about ha[If] a mile to the 
right of it, Our Brigade marching on the track, and the 3d brigade takeing a 
road left of us but the road on which the 3d Brigade were soon crossed the 
railroad and they fell in just behind us and were about to act as a reserve 
either to us or the Ist Brigade, whoever most needed their help. Just before 
dark we were ordered to file into the woods on the left of the railroad track 
and biouvack for the night The weather had been showery all the afternoon 
and continued so all night, part of the time raining pretty hard but I managed 
to get a little sleep as I was pretty tired. We were up at daylight in the morn- 
ing and after haveing the men discharge and reload their peices we pushed on 
again, after marching 3 or 4 miles we heard [sharp firing?] just ahead of 
us, and we knew that our skirmishers were buisy with the enemy. The Ist 
Brigade first engaged the enemy whome they found posted in rifle pitts, that 
stretched from the river to the railroad (about % of a Mile) while our Brigade 
made an attack on the entrenchments, on the left of the railroad and runing 
to a swamp, that it was impossible to get through. The fight on our side of the 
railroad, was kept up with much spirit, for about 4 hours when the fire from 
the rebel works began to slacken, [an]d we could see the greybacks leaving 
there works and runing through the woods, and soon their works were de- 
serted by them, and occupied by us. 

In this battle we took about 100 prisoners and some 35 peices of canon. 
The Rebels retreated towards the Town of Newbern which is sepperated 


9. A parallel account of George Whitman’s experiences in the battle of Roanoke 
Island appears in Letter 2. 
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from the battle field by the Neuse river, ther[e] was a Railroad bridge 
across the river and this bridge the enemy entirely destroyed by fire after 
they had all crossed 

After getting posession of the rebel works our forces again formed in 
collums and followed up the retreat untill we came to the burning bridge, 
when we could go no further untill, an old fery boat (that had done good 
execution as a gunboat and belonged to the fleet) came up and carried across 
the First brigade, which took possession of the Town. The rebels had set fire 
to the Town in two or three places, but by the exertion of Soldiers and citazens 
only 12 or 15 houses was burned. Our Regt stoped for the night on the bank 
of the river and next morning we moved down to a lot of barracks that had 
been erected by the rebs and took posession of them. While the fight was 
going on between the land forces, our fleet was not idle but rendere[d] great 
service in silancei[ng] the shore batteries, which the rebs had erected with 
considerable skill along the river. 

After the fight was over, and we had a chance to look around, everyone 
was surprised at the extent and completeness of our victory, and to look at 
the preparations that had been made for the defense of the place, no one 
would have believed it could have been taken by the small force that Burn- 
side had under his command The loss of our Regt was pretty heavy, 
(heavyer I believe than any other Regt engaged) and amounted to about 100 
killed and wounded, including quite a number of office[r]s among which 
was Capt Johnson,?° Lieut Allen,‘ Chaplain Benton,’ and Ordly Sergt 
Robert Smith killed Act Lieut Carrington was badly wounded and had his 
leg Amputated but it did not save his life and after great suffering he was 
sent home to New York and died the next day after arriving there Among 
the wounded was Lieut Col Potter,13 shot through the side Major Le- 
Gendre’4 (rifle ball passed through his cheek and came out of the back of 
his neck below his coat collar) Just after the battle I found Major Le- 
Gendre on the battle field perfectly unable to move _I took the blankets that 
I have strapped to my back, laid him on them, and got some men and had him 
carried to the rear where the Surgeon was at work. Lieuts Tryon and Mc- 
Kee’ were also badly wounded in this fight.17 

In the course of a few days our Regt moved across the river and encamped 


10. David R. Johnson was wounded in action on March 14, 1862; he died on March 
19, 1862. 

11. George D. Allen was killed in action on March 14, 1862. 

12. See Letter 3. 15. See Letter 17. 

13. See Letter 3. 16. See Letter 47. 

14. See Letter 3. 

17. A parallel account of Whitman’s experiences in the battle of New Bern appears 
in Letter 3. 
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and preparations were at once made, to receive the enemy, should they think 
worth while to come and try to regain posession of the place, Large earth- 
works was constructed, woods cut down so that the Gunboats would have a 
chance to work, but with the exception of squads of cavelry that somewhat 
annoyed our Pickets the enemy kept very quiet and we were not disturbed 
On the morning of July 2d 1862 our Brigade went on board Transports and 
sailed from Newbern as we were supposed to reinforce McClellan*® who was 
there fighting on the Peninsular, After reaching Hatteras Inlet on the 
morning of the 3d news came to us (from some quarter) that McClellan was 
in posession of Richmond and we were ordered back to Newbern where we 
arived on the same evening and went back to our old camping ground, but 
on the 5th we again went on board of Transports (it haveing been found out 
that McClellands being in Richmond was a hoax) and off we started again,19 
On our arrival at Fortress Monroe we found the fighting on the Peninsular 
was over as McClellan had been obliged to fall back to the James River under 
the protection of his Gunboats, and we were ordered to Newport News where 
we went into camp and stopped until August 2d when we struck camp and 
went on board Transports again. We sailed down past Fortress Monroe and 
entered the Mouth of the Potomac River on the afternoon of Aug 3d. Pro- 
ceeding up the Potomac we arrived and landed at Aquia Creek on the evening 
of the 4th and at once went on board the cars and started for Falmouth where 
we arrived about 9 Oclock P.M. and bivouaced for the night in a field near 
the Lacy House. Next morning we pitched camp and took things easy. Here 
we found the 14th Regt of Brooklyn?° among which I met many friends, 
among the best George Davy.2, August 11th We received orders to march 
next day. So about 7 Oclock in the afternoon of the 12th we started over a 
terrible muddy rocky road and kept marching untill 4 Oclock on the morning 
of the 13th when we turned off in the fields and had a few hours sleep. Started 
again at 8 O clock A.M. and marched untill 8 O clock P.M. (only stopping 
1 hour for dinner) when we bivouaced for the night Started at 6 Oclock 
next morning, and about 9% Oclock A.M. arrived at Bealton Station on 
Orange & Alexandria R.R. where we took cars for Culpepper. Arrived at 
Culpepper Station in the afternoon marched a couple of miles and biv- 
ouaced rained all night. 

Aug 15th marched about 7 miles and bivouaced at the foot of the Moun- 
tains at a place called Cedar Run. There was said to be a large rebel force 
lying just the other side of the Mountains, and I think Gen Reno, who had 
command of us at this time (Gen Burnside _ haveing been left in command 
of Fredericksburg) thought it wouldent be healthy for us to stay there any 


18. See Letter 5. 20. See Letter 12. 
19. See Letter Io. Die seeletten Ae 
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longer, so on the evening of the 18th after building camp fires to deceive the 
enemy we quietly formed the Regt in line of battle and lay down untill about 
1% Oclock on the morning of the 19th when we were ordered to move 

We pushed ahead only stopping occasionaly for a few moments rest untill 
Noon when we halted for a couple of hours, when we moved on again and 
reached and forded the Rappahanock River a[t] a place called Keleys Ford 
and bivouaced, all pretty well played out with our long and rapid march. It 
was supposed there was a large rebel force under Jackson? that was makeing 
for the crossing at Keleys Ford to cut us off, which was the reason of our 
hurried march. 

August 21st Rebel Cavelry showed themselves on the opposite side of 
the river in considerable force and seemed to be feeling for a crossing. Soon 
some of our Cavelry went over and had quite a lively skirmish with them 
and finaly dispense[d] them and drove them away, _ our Regt was on Picket 
duty along the bank of the river so that we had a good sight at the cavelry 
Scrimmage. 

Aug 22d our Regt and a Battery of Artillery took a position to dispute 
the enemys crossing the river, the rest of the Brigade mooving somewhere 
further up the river. Col Potters orders were to hold the Ford while we had 
a man left. and well we knew he would obey the order. During the day several 
prisoners were brought in, by our Cavelry, who reported the enemy moveing 
away. During the night a good watch was kept the Regt sleeping on their 
arms, but no enemy appea[r]ed and at 8 Oclock on [the] morning of the 23d 
we [left?] Keleys Ford and started towards Rappahanock Station and joined 
the rest of our Brigade _ we passed the station and marched through the mud 
and rain untill 6 O clock P.M. when we halted for a few hours to give the 
men achance torest and make coffe Started again at 9 P.M. and after going 
3, or 4 milfes] halted and ha[d] a [ ] Aug 24th [started?] at 2 O clock 
A.M. reached sulphur Springs about dark and bivouaced. Aug 25 __ left Sul- 
phur Springs at 4 Oclock A.M. and went into Warrenton halted near the 
Villiage and began to make coffee, just as the boys got their fires started 
the order was given to fall in lively. We fell in line at once and moved about 
Y% a mile an formed in double collumn at hal[lf] distance, expected from 
the movements that we were going to have a fight sure, but no enemy appear- 
ing we took up the line of march just before dark, towards Warrenton Junc- 
tion After a very heavy march over awful muddy roads came to within 3 
miles of Warrenton Station and it being almost morning we bivouaced 

Aug 26th marched to Warrenton Station and bivouaced, Aug 27th 
left camp at 8 A.M. marched 3 miles back towards Warrenton on the same 
road that we came the day before, when an aid rode up to the Col with dis- 

22. See Letter 12. 
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patches, and we were ordered to bout face and march back again, when we 
took the road towards Monassas junction, about 12 O clock M we turned 
off the road and march[ed] behind a wood and formed in line of battle and 
lay for about 3 hours, and then started on, to Gainsville and bivouaced, 
Aug 2[8th?] left at 5 A.M. marched along the R.R. and reache[d] Man- 
nassas Junction about 11 A.M. found the enemy had been there the night 
before and burned the Depot, torn up the track, captured and burned 2 
trains of cars took quite a number of prisoners who were guarding the 
Depot, and raised the devil generaly | Stoped there 3 or 4 hours and started 
on in the direction the rebs had taken, bivouaced in a field at 8 P.M. 

Aug 29th Started at5 A M_ arrived on the Bull Run battle field, found 
the fight going on rested a short time and then unslung knapsacks and went 
up to the front, were ordered to support a Battery that was planted on a hill, 
and engaged Shelling the wood were the enemy were concealed, lay there 
until just about dusk, when we were ordered down to the edge of the wood 
were we lay in line of battle until dayligh © Next morning when we went back 
to support the battery. Considerable fighting had been going on all the day 
before but all the morning of Aug 30th there did not seem to be any very 
heavy fireing untill along in the afternoon when a very heavy Collumn of the 
enemy made an attack on the left of our line (where McDowell’s?3 troops 
were posted) forced our line back, and were in a fair way to capture our 
Artillery and baggage train, and our Brigade were ordered to go and try and 
check his advance We started off on the double quick went about a mile 
through fields and as the enemy were advancing up through [ ] of woods 
which perfectly concealed them, we advanced to within 200 feet of the enemy 
before we knew where they were all at once the enemy poured a volley into 
us, doing terrible execution and throwing the left of our regt into momentary 
confusion in a moment however the men rallied and we formed line of 
battle and the way we poured the pills into them fellows was a caution our 
men fought like devils and the enemy soon fell back but they came back 
again when we had another Short, sharp fight, when the enemy again fell 
back and we advanced a short distance and waited for them to come on 
again if they felt disposed, _ we staid there untill about 10 O clock P.M. 
when we quietly marched off the feild in Collumn of companies and I had no 
idea that we were retreating untill we got out on the road and found that we 
had been holding the enemy in check untill our Artillery and baggage train 
could get away we marched untill daylight on the morning of the 31st 
when we arrived at Centerville and bivouaced, we found the loss of our 
Regt was 60 and the company that I was in lost 13 men out of 30 that we took 
into action. Sept 1st Left at5 A.M. marched about 2 miles to a place 
where we were told we would stay for a couple of weeks, | we went to work 
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and put up our tents and thought we were going to have a good rest, but about 
4 O clock P.M. word came for us to fall in in a hurry and started in the direc- 
tion of Fairfax Court house, after going about 2 miles we found quite a 
sharp fight going on. It seems that a strong force of the enemy had passed 
through the coun[try?] to the left of us, untill they got between us and Alex- 
andria when they made there appearance on the road [on?] which our Artillery 
and trains were retreating with the evident intention of cutting them off and 
destroying them. As soon as our regt arrived on the ground we were ordered 
into a thick peice of woods were the enemy were supposed to be in consider- 
able force, We forwarded in line of battle driving out the enemys skir- 
mishers and sharpshooters. Soon after we entered the woods it began to rain 
very hard and as the woods [was] very thick we could [hear?] the enemy, 
snapping caps at us, seemingly not more than [100?] feet off yet we could 
not see them. after thourily cleaning the woods of the enemys skirmishers we 
were ordered out of the woods, as the enem[y] had fell back, pretty severly 
punished, and after waiting until our trains had all passed we started on to- 
wards Fairfax Court House _ the loss of our regt in this fight (which was the 
battle of Chantilla) was 10 wounded, but the 21st Massachusetts who were 
in our Brigade and who had stood side by side with our regt in every battle 
ever since we had been in the feild, were terribly cut up, | General’s Kearny 
and Stephens were killed in this fight.24 

Sept 2d encamped in the afternoon in a feild 21 miles from Alexandria, 
where we staid until about 8 O clock P M Sept 4th when we started for 
Washington marched through Alexandria crossed the long Bridge and 
arrived in Washington just before daylight on the morning of Sept 5th and 
bivouaced at a place called park garden in 7th street where we staid untill 
the morning of the 7th when we marched to Leesboro Md and bivouac[ed] 
staid here untill the morning of the 9th when [ |]. commission as [Ist] 
Lieut from to day Sept 10th we marched to Brookville and bivouaced 
Sept 11th left Brookville and went to Damascu __ passed through the vil- 
liages of Monrovia, Unity, New Market, and bivouaced near Frederick City. 
Sept 13th Started at 4 P.M. passed through Frederick City and bivouaced 
at Middletown about 4 P.M. Sept 14 started about 10 A.M. [ ] 
marched about [ ] arrived up [ | the front about 5 O clock P.M. 
found the enemy posted in a very strong position on a range of steep hills 
called South Mountains. [ ] Division of our Corps were sent way down 
to our left, and [turned?] the enemys right flank [ ] but we had only been 
there a few moments when an aid from Gen Burnside rode up to Gen Reno 
and told him to look out for a strong collumn of the enemy who were ad- 
vancing through a sort of a [ ] to get possession [ ] who were con- 


24. Philip Kearny and Isaac Ingalls Stevens; a parallel account of Whitman’s ob- 
servations in these two battles—Manassas and Chantilly—appears in Letters 13 and 14. 
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cealed on a peice of woods just in advance of us. We were ordered to lay 
down and not [fire?] a shot untill the enemy advanced out of the woods so 
that we could get a good chance at them and there we lay for about half an 
hour the enemy blazing away at us but doing very little damage as the balls 
passed over us and as it was certain that the enemy were determined not to 
come out of the woods we were ordered to rise up and commence fireing 
which we did in such good earnest that the rebel fire quickly began to [ ] 
and [ ] that the enemy skedaddled during the night. The loss of our Regt 
in [Thursdays?] [ ] (called the battle of South Mountain) was about 


[15?] killed and wounded Gen Reno who had command of our [ ]25 
I took a walk over [a?] part of the battle feild and I never saw such sights 
[ ] to be seen [ ]  insome parts of the feild the ground was [ ] 
covered with dead rebels [ ] 


Sept 15th Started about 10 A.M. and march{ed] about 7 miles on the 
Sharpsburg road towards which the rebs had retreated Sept 16th Artillery 
fireing in advance, showing that the enemy were going to make another stand 
Marched about 3 miles and bivouaced there Enemys shells flying over us 
pretty lively Sept 17th fell in about 6 Oclock A.M. and waited for orders. 
The fight had been going [on?] since early in the morning and seemed to be 
very heavy on the right of us, where Hooker?® was engaged, about 9 A.M. 
our Division was ordered to take a bridge which crossed Antietam creek and 
which w[as] defended by temporar[y] breastworks. The enemy had a very 
great advantage over us, as the bank on their side of the creek was very high 
and very steep. Our first Brigade was sent down to make the attack, and our 
Brigade was ordered to support them, but the first Brigade did not seem to 
get along very well, as they rather held back, and did not seem inclined to 
cross an open feild that had to be crossed before they could reach the Bridge 
and our Brigade was ordered to advance and see what we could do. We ad- 
vanced on a double quick under heavy fire from the enemy, from which we 
suffered considerably, passed by the first Brigade, and formed close down 
to the edge of the creek the 51st Pennsylvania forming just above the bridge 
and our Regt just below, after fighting here about 2 hours the order was 
given to charge and away we went, _ the 51st Penn haveing just about as far 
to go as we had, we both reached the bridge and crossed at the same time, 
as soon as we commenced the [charge?] the enemy commenced to leave. the 
enemy had a battery posted just up on the hill but when we charged the bat- 
tery skedaddled and the whole rebel force fell back about 4 a mile where 
they were protected by stone fences, and here they made another stand Our 
third Brigade had been sent way down to the left to cross the creek and make 
an attack on the enemys flank but after a splendid charge on a rebel battery 


25. See Letter 15. 
26. Joseph Hooker (1814-1879); see Letter 33. 
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they were badly repulsed and fell back in considerable disorder, after we 
had crossed the bridge and got possession of the heights we formed in a road 
and waited for orders and as soon as the 3d Brigade was driven back we were 
ordered to advance we forwarded up to within 500 yards of where the 
rebels were concealed when we halted and commenced fireing but as our 
ammunition had nearly all been expended in the morning at the bridge (and 
there was no more to be had just at that time) we were soon out of ammuni- 
tion and had to lay down and let the enemy blaze away at us while we hadent 
a shot to give them in return. We hunted all around and took all the cartridges 
out of the boxes of the killed and wounded and then we had to lay quiet _ the 
rebels seemed to be very much puzled to why we kept so still they seemed 
to think we were trying to get them into some kind of a trap, as they did not 
advance at all but kept up a pretty severe fire which of course we had to lay 
and take for about an hour when another brigade was sent in to relieve us and 
we were ordered back to the road where we were protected by a hill and after 
getting a fresh suply of ammunition we lay down and slept untill morning. 
Sept 18th Slight Skirmishing going on all day, but we were not called on 
although we lay in line of battle and ready to advance at any moment if we had 
been called on. About 4 P.M. another Brigade came across the bridge and 
relieved us, and we fell back across the creek and bivouaced. The loss of our 
Regt. in this battle (of Antietam) was about 100 men killed and wounded. 
Sept 19th Found the enemy had skedaddled during the previous night and 
about 9 O clock A.M. we were ordered to fall in, when we recrossed the 
bridge passed over a part of the battle field, found quite a large number of 
dead rebels, went about 2 miles, no signs of the enemy, so we bivouac[ed] 
Sept 20th put up Shelter tents and made ourselves as comfortable as pos- 
sible untill Sept 26th when we changed our camp to the opposite side of 
Antietam creek,?7 

Oct 5th Reviewed by Prest. Lincoln and Gen McClellan. Oct 7th crossed 
over Maryland heights marched about 8 miles (weather very hot) and en- 
camped in Pleasant Valley Md where we kept very quiet untill Oct 25th when 
we got orders to march the next morning with 2 days cooked rations Oct 
26th Rained hard all day, marching orders countermanded for today. Oct 
27th Struck tents at 8 AM went through Knoxville Md _ crossed the 
canal went to Berlin crossed the Potomac on pontoon Bridge (How are 
you old Virginia again) marche[d] to Lovettsville and bivouaced Oct 28th 
layincampallday Oct 29th started about 4 P.M. marched until about 
7 P.M. and bivouaced. Oct 30th started at6 A.M. marched to Wheat- 
land, Va.andencamped staid untill Nov.2d Startedat8 A.M. marched 
all day and bivouaced near Purcerville Nov 3d Started in the afternoon 


27. See Letters 15 and 16 for parallel accounts of the battles of South Mountain 
and Antietam. 
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marched through Bloomfield and bivouaced. Nov. 4th marched to Up- 
perville and bivouaced Nov 5th Started in the morning crossed the Rail 
Road at Piedmont and bivouaced near Paris. Nov 6th Started in the morn- 
ing marched untill 7 P.M. and bivouaced had quite a snow storm this 
afternoon weather very raw and cold devilish rough bivouacing. Nov. 
7th Started at 3 P.M. passed through Orleans, took a road that ran to the 
right of the main road, said to be a near cut to where we were going to, 
marched 2 or 3 miles over a most horrible road came to the Rappahanock 
river, no bridge, river to deep to ford, had to bout face and march back to the 
main road, some tall swearing, took the main road marched about 2 miles 
and bivouaced, had been snowing lightly all day, at night had to scrape the 
snow away Spread our blankets and lay with our feet to the fire. | Nov 
8th Started in the morning crossed the Rappahanock and arived at Jef- 
ferson in the afternoon and bivouaced, Nov 9th laid in camp, short of 
rations, no crackers to be had, Nov roth Still in camp grub mighty 
scarce, awful poor country but boys managed to steal a chicken now and 
then?® Nov 11th A few rebels showed themselves in front of our Pickets 
so our Regt. and 2 peices of Durrells?9 battery were sen[t] on a reconnoiter- 
ing expedition, went out a couple of miles couldent find the rebs in any 
force, battery sent a few shells into the woods, and we came back to camp, 
Nov 12th was woke up about 12 O clock at night and ordered to strike 
quietly and get ready to march, the enemy were supposed to be in strong 
force within 10 miles of us and it seems they just began to find out that we 
were weak in numbers as our Division [w]ere the only troops across the river, 
and our other Brigade was way off to the right of us some 6 or 8 miles. We 
started about 3 Oclock A.M. (leaving a Cavelry Picket with orders to stay 
until driven away by the enemy) and fell back across the Rappahanock river 
to Sulphur Springs and bivouaced Nov 13th The enemy%° drove in the 
pickets that we left at Jefferson and followed them almost to the bank of the 
river when our batteries opened on them, which made them [right?] about 
and leave in a hurry _ rations of crackers coffee and sugar served out to 
day the first we had for five days. Nov 15th Left camp at 7 A.M. In- 
fantry takeing the lead, Artillery following, and baggage train bringing up the 
rear, we took a road runing near the bank of the river and as soon as our 
Infantry and Artillery had all passed, a force of rebel cavelry and Artillery 
made their appearance on the opposite side of the river and commenced 
Shelling our baggage train a couple of our batteries were ordered back to 
engage the rebs and our Regt were ordered to support them, we went back 


28. See Letter 19. 

29. Unidentified. 

30. The following note appears at the top of this page in the diary: “[re]ceived my 
commission as [first lieutenant No]v 15 date of commission Nov Ist” [sic]. 
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and our batteries took posish but as our guns were only 12 pounders while 
the rebs had 20 pounders of course they had altogather the best of the fighting 
and threw shot and shell among us pretty lively while our guns couldent 
reach them. Our Regt. lay just behind our batteries, but were protected by a 
hill so that they could not do us much damage although they threw shell over 
us and all around us___ After laying there about 2 hours our First Division 
came along with [Ben?]jamins Battery of 20 pounders, who ran up on the 
hill took position, opened fire, and soon made the rebs get up and get, and 
we went on 4 or 5 miles and bivouaced. Nov 16th Left camp at 7 A.M. 
passed through Fayettville and bivouaced Nov 17th Started in the morn- 
ing marched all day and bivouaced Nov. 18th layincamp Nov 19th 
Marched to [Fal]mouth and encamped [at?] the Lacy House __[Here?] we 
lay untill Nov 22 [whe]n we moved camp to the Bell Plains road where we 
lay untill Dec 10th when we Recd orders to keep 5 days cooked rations on 
hand and be ready to move at an hours notice, tents to be left standing Dec 
11th Was woke up about 4 Oclock in the morning, by the most terrible 
Artillery fireing I had ever heard, the Regt fell in about 7 A.M. and 
marched down to [the] Lacy House where [we] lay all day _ heavy [ ] 
fireing allday, the [ ] had been trying all day to lay the Pontoon Bridge 
but the enemys fire had been so hot that up to 4 P M the bridge was un- 
finished about 4% P.[M.] our Brigade was ordered back to camp but 
when we were about half way, orders came for our Regt. to go down and 
assist in laying the bridge (I heard one [of] Gen Burnsides Aides [say?] that, 
one of the officers [of the] Engineer Regt, that [was] engaged in laying the 
bridge came to Burnside [an]d said that the fire [of] the enemy was so hot 
that [it] was impossible for his [mJen to work, The aid said that Burnside 
turned to one of his officers and told him to send for the 51st N. Y. and let 
them finish it) but before we reached the river word came that the bridge was 
finished and we were ordered back to camp __ pa[rt of] our forces crossed 
[the] river during the [ ] Dec. 12th Fell in and [went] over the Pon- 
toons [to] Fredericksburg, halt[ed] [ ] the bank of the river stacked 
arms and [ ] all day and night [ ] enemy throwing shell over our 
heads when ever they saw any one comeing across the river. Dec 13th 
Fell in about 8 A.M. and went to the back part of the City where we halted 
about an hour waiting for orders when the rest of our Brigade was sent up 
to the front and our Regt, was ordered to support a battery which took po- 
sition on a small hill about 500 from the enemys works, the enemy com- 
pletely swept the position with grape and cannister and our battery was soon 
obliged to haul off with nearly half their men either killed or wounded, Our 
Regt was then ordered up to the front line of battle, and went in by the flank 
untill we were about opposite the position we were to occupy when we for- 
warded in line of battle over a plain about 200 Yards wide that was entirely 
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swept by the enemys guns and we received the most terrific fire of grape, can- 
nister, percussion Shell musketry and everything else, that I ever saw. The 
Regt strugled on to the front, and opened fire and kept it up untill they ex- 
pended their 60 rounds of ammunition, and there we laid down, as fresh 
troops came in and releived us, but as it was getting late in the afternoon it 
was thought best to leave the regt where it was untill dark as it was much safer 
there, than passing over the open feild again (in daylight) to go out as we 
were somewhat protected by a rise in the ground while we staid there. As 
soon as it was dark we went back to our old place by the bank of the river, 
and bivouaced We found that our loss was 63 men killed and wounded 
and 6 officers wounded I was hit by a peice of shell which struck me in the 
face cutting through my cheek but doing no serious damage3 Dec 14th 
Some skirmishing going on in front, but no serious fighting About 10 
Oclock P.M. we fell in and went out to the front on picket we were in al- 
most the same spot where we were fighting the day before _ had two or three 
alarms during the night and there was some fireing but no harm done on our 
side. Dec 15th Spent a most miserable day we were laying in a place 
where the ground just protected us from the enemys shot if we lay down flat, 
but if we raised our heads the least bit, the enemy, who were behind the 
rifle pitts would blaze away at us and we could hear the bullets whiz all 
around us. it was devilish aggrevating to a fellow to be obliged to lay there 
flat on the ground and hear the rebs moveing about behind their works talking 
and whistling and apparently enjoying themselves first rate, during the 
afternoon they amused themselves by fireing at us with Artillery, first they 
tried a solid shot, that just skimed the ground in front of us, and passed a 
few inches over our heads, next they tried a percussion shell but they could 
not depress their guns enough and the shell struck and exploded just to the 
rear of us _ they next fired a fuse shell but they dare not cut the fuse short 
enough (for fear the shell would explode in the gun) and it passed over our 
heads doing no damage, finaly they tried a charge of grape but were just 
as unsuccessful as they were in their other kind efforts, and they gave it up 
in despair. We lay there untill about 12 Oclock at night when we fell back 
crossed the pontoon bridge and went back to our old camp on the Bell Plains 
road, During the night all the troops retreated across the river to the Fal- 
mouth side, bringing all their Artillery and Baggage, and so ended the great 
battle of Fredericksburg which was lost in my Opinion soley throug incom- 
petant Generalship for I am certain, never did men fight harder or better.32 
Dec 16th fixed up our old camp and took things quietly the whole regt go- 
ing on picket along the Rappahanhock once or twice a week, and the rest of 
the time laying around camp with nothing to do untill Jan 16th when we 


Bile See letter. 
32. See Letter 14. 
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received orders to cook 5 days rations and be ready to move at any moment, 
Jan 17th Pontoon trains began moving up the river, Raining and Snowing 
continualy terrible muddy Artillery all stuck in the mud Burnsides 2d 
Movement a perfect failure on account of the storm and mud33_— Jan 19th 
troops all moved back to their old camps and everything quiet again, except 
when our turn came to go on picket | Lay in camp untill Feb 9th when we 
struck tents and fell in and marched to cars, went on board, and went to 
Aquia creek, then went on board a schooner and was taken in tow by a steam 
tug and Started for Newport News, which place we reached, Feb 11th and 
went on Shore and pitched camp. Feb 12th fixed our camp and buiseyed 
ourselves with building log houses and makeing ourselves as comfortable as 
possible. : 

Feb 23d Had a new flag presented to us by Col Shepard 4 in behalf of the 
Ladies of the City of New York Col Shepard made a great speech. Col Le- 
Gendre responded and we had quite a time 

Feb 25th Our Army Corps reviewed by Gen Dix. 

March 7th Received a leave of absence for 10 days, left in the afternoon 
for Home by way of Baltimore and Philadelphia, leave of absence dateted 
the 8th arrived home about 11 pm March 8th _ had a good time and 
started to rejoin the Regt March 17th35 arrived at Newport News March 
19th and found the regt getting ready to start off ona tramp. March 25th 
Got orders to cook 5 days rations March 26th Went on board the steam- 
boat John Brooks and started for Baltimore March 27th arrived in Balti- 
more, landed at Long dock and marched to Rail Road Depot, had to wait 
there untill about 9 O clock P.M. as there was no cars ready for us, _ finaly 
started about midnight March 28th Stopped at a place called Miff[liJn in 
the state of Penn, where the men were served with coffee. Arrived at Altoona 
Penn. about dark where the men were again served with coffe March 29th 
Arived at Pittsburg Penn about 9 A.M. Marched to the Town Hall where the 
citazens had prepared refreshments for us, had a good feed, and then marched 
to the Depot of the Fort [W]Jayne, Pittsburg and Chicago R.R. and went on 
board the cars and started again March 30th Arrived at Columbus, Ohio 
about day light and had coffe one of the members of Co. H. named, Norris 
fell from the cars and was instantly killed Arrived at Cincinnatti Ohio about 
8 P.M. had a fine supper in the Market home furnished by the citazens. 
Staid there in the street untill about 12 Oclock at night (as no one seemed to 
have a very clear idea where we were to go or what was to be done with us) 
and then marched down to the Ferry and went on board the boat, and crossed 


33. See Letter 29. 

34. Elliot F. Shepard, organizer of the Fifty-First Regiment of New York Volun- 
teers; see Letters 2 and 4. For General Dix, see Letters 30 and 31. 

35. See Letters 32 and 33. 
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the Ohio river to Covington Ky, marched to the Car Depot took posession 
of a train of cars and went to sleep March 31st turned out about daylight 
went to a Hotel and had some breakfast, left Covington about 4 P.M. by the 
Kentucky Central R.R. Staid in the cars all night and in the morning we found 
ourselves at a place called Paris,3® where we left the cars, marched about a 
mile and pitched our tents, as we were told we were to stay here, but on the 
evening of April 2d we were ordered to be ready to march early the next morn- 
ing April 3d_ struck tents and started about 8 A.M. passed through the 
Villiage of Middletown and bivouaced about 14 a mile from the Villiage of 
Mt. Sterling about 7 P.M. haveing marched 22 miles to day. April 4th 
Marched through the town and encamped about a mile on the other side of 
it, where we staid doing picket duty until April 14th when we had a little ex- 
citement in the shape of rapid marching. As I was sitting in my tent writing 
(about 12 O clock at night) I heard one of Gen Ferreros staff ride into camp 
and give the Col. orders to have his men ready to move, with one days rations 
and in light marching order in an hours time. In five minutes all was bustle in 
the camp and about 1 A.M. on the morning of the 15th we fell in and started 
after going a short distance we were joined by the 51st Penn so that we were 
all right for anything that might turn up. No one knew where we were going, 
but we all surmised that we were on a hunt after Guerrilas, a kind of animal 
that we were all curious tosee, we had a native guide to conduct us and just 
about daylight we halted to rest a few Moments just outside the Villiage [of] 
Sharpsburg, as we had marched about 12 in 4 hours, After resting a 
moment, we started on again throwing out a company of skirmishers and 
after we reached the Town, our Regt. went along the outskirts on one side, 
and the 51st Penn on the other, leav[ing] pickets every 200 feet until we met 
in the rear of the town, so that when the citazen[s] woke up in the morning 
they found the place completely surrounded but nary Guerilla could we find 
in the place. We arrested quite a number of citazens, who were noted seces- 
sionists, all those that [were] willing to take the [oath] of aleagance we 
[ ] but several who [refu]sed we brought away [an]d I believe they were 
sent to Cincinnatti, to Gen Burnsides Head Quarters. About 5 P.M. we 
started back to camp where we arrived about 9 P.M. pretty well tired out, 
It seems that from some information they received the Union people of 
Sharpsburg supposed that the rebel Guerillas were about to make a [raid] on 
the town (duri[ng] the night of our visit) a[s they] had done several ti{mes] 
before. April 17th left Mt. Sterling about 4 A.M. and marched 15 miles and 
encampe[d] near Winchester Ky April 18th Received our pay for the 
months of Nov, Dec, Jan& Feb April 19th Receiv[e]d notice from Col. 
LeGendre that it was the wish of the men that I wou[Id] take the money (that 
they wished to send home) to Lexington and Express it for them, April 
36. See Letter 33. 
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20th and 21st I was kept buisy receiving the mens money and takeing the 
directions of the persons they wanted it sentto April 22d I started about 
5 p-m. on horseback, with about 11000 dollars went as far as the villiage, 
sent the horse back tocamp_ stopped at the Hotel all night and about 7 A.M. 
on the 23d I took the stage for Lexington after riding about 18 miles 
reached Lexingto[n] went straight to the Office of the Addams Express Co 
had my money put in the safe got a receipt for it and then went to a hotel 
and got dinner, then went back to the Express Office and commenced putting 
the money up in packages. found it was going to be a pretty heavy job as the 
money had all to be put up in packages of from Io to 50 dollars, directed 
and receipts taken for each seperate package I had a clerk to help me and 
we both worked hard untill dark, when I went to the Broadway Hotel, had 
supper, went to the Theater (a one horse affair) came back and went to bed 
April 24th After breakfast went to the express Office and went to work, 
worked until 1 Oclock, then went and had dinner and then went back to the 
Office and worked untill night, after tea took a short walk about the City 
and came back and went tobed, April 25th went to the Office again and 
finished putting up the money. Straitened up my receipts found the money 
all came out right to a cent, took a walk about the City — was quite surprised 
to see it so much larger than I expected, liked the place first rate, bought a 
few things that I wante[d] went back to the hotel had dinner and about 2 
P.M. took the stage back for Winchester the farms along the roads were 
the finest I have ever seen, and the crops looked splendid ina great many 
fields were droves of young horses mules and cattle in the best kind of order37 
Arrived back at camp about 6 PM. April 30th Had a review by Genl 
Sturgis.3° May 4th Struck tents marched 13 miles towards Lexington 
and bivouaced May 5th Passed through Lexington marched 14 miles 
and bivouaced [614 ?] miles from Nicholasville May 6th Passed through 
Nicholasville marched about 16 miles and bivouaced May 7th Marched 
about 13 miles and bivouaced one mile from Lancaster, May 8th Marched 
II miles to Lowell and bivouaced. May toth Left Lowell went back 
(by the same road we came on) towards Lancaster and bivouaced about a 
mile from town. May 12th Moved camp, about a mile on the other side 
of the town our regt doing provost duty in the villiage until May 23d when 
we left camp marched about 12 miles to Crab Orchard and bivouaced 
May 25th LeftCrab Orchard marched 10 miles to Stamford and bivouaced 
May 26th Marched 9 miles to Hustonville and encamped about 9 Oclock 
P.M. and just after we got our tents pitched, word came to us (said to be 
from Gen Carter39) that the enemy were in strong force about 7 miles from, 


37. See Letter 34. 
38. See Letter 16. 
39. See Letter 36. 
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and marching towards us and we were ordered to Strike tents and get ready 
to move at once, We pulled down our tents loaded everything on the 
wagons, and then the regt. fell in marched about a mile, lay down on the 
road and slept untill daylight and then marched back and put up our tents 
again and staid there doing Provost and Picket duty until June 4th when we 
left Hustonville¢? | Marched 9 miles and bivouaced June 5th Left at 
6 A.M. and started for Nicholasville marched about 5 miles, when we were 
overtaken by a large train of Army wagons that were going to Nicholasville 
[ ]. We took possession of the wagons got on board and rode to Nicho- 
lasville where we arrived about 4 P.M. haveing come over 20 miles to day 
June 6th Left Nicholasville at 5 P.M. on board the cars, and arrived at 
Covington at 6 A.M. on the morning of June 7th and crossed the Ohio river 
to Cincinnatti where we had refreshments then marched to the Depot of the 
Miss. and Ohio R.R. went on board the cars and left Cincinatti June 8th 
passed a part of the State of Indiana and arrived at Landoval Ill. where we 
changed cars, taking the Illanois Central R R and arrived at Cairo Ill about 
10P.M. June roth went on board the steamboat Rocket and started down 
the Mississippi river stopped a couple of hours at Island No. 10 June 11th 
arrived at Memphis Tenn. about 11 A.M. went on shore took a look at the 
City and staid there untill about 4 A.M. on the morning of the 12th when we 
again got under weigh, stopped a couple of hours at Helena Arkansas, went 
onshore had a look at the place and then started on, June 13th Stopped 
an hour at Millikens Bend where we saw quite a number of Niger Regts en- 
camped. June 14th Arived and went on shore at Shermans Landing, 
Louisana (about 4 miles below Vicksburg.) could see the Mortar Boats 
blazing away at the City it was a splendid sight at night as you could see 
the shells from the time they left the boats untill they exploded. June 15th 
Left at 5 A.M. marching about 3 miles (across the narrow neck of land where 
the great Canal that was to leave Vicksburg an inland town had been at- 
tempted4') untill we struck the river below Vicksburg, went on board the 
boat crossed the Mississippi river landing at Warrenton Miss, about 3 miles 
from Vicksburg had asight of the city as we were crossing the river Staid 
at Warrenton about 2 hours when we were ordered back to Shermans land- 


4o. See Letter 36. 

41. General Thomas Williams, who had been in command of Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana, and who was killed August 5, 1862, had in the early summer of that year made 
a survey of the stronghold at Vicksburg, and had projected a canal across the neck of 
land opposite Vicksburg, with a view of turning the channel of the Mississippi River 
into a new route—which would have left Vicksburg an inland town, or at most one 
with a deep and sluggish bayou in front of it. The plan failed because the canal built 
for this purpose was inaccurately located. Later, Grant made similar attempts—in- 
cluding the construction of a canal that began at Milliken’s Bend, about twenty-five 
miles above Vicksburg and Grant’s headquarters during the Vicksburg campaign. Heavy 
rains, however, defeated this attempt as well as others. Schmucker, pp. 566-67. 
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ing. recrossed the river and marched back to the landing where we arrived 
about9 P.M. June 16th Went on board the steam boat John H Dickey. 
Sailed up the Yazoo river about 14 miles and landed at Snyders Bluff, Miss. 
June 17th Went on shore marched about 2 miles and encamped, heard 
Artillery fireing constantly at Vicksburg, Sometimes very heavy, Our 
Camp was situated about 8 miles in the rear of Vicksburg, and between the 
Yazoo and black rivers. Our whole Corps encamped about here and im- 
mediately went to work fortifying and getting ready to receive Johnson (if 
he should attempt to make his threat good of raising the Seige of Vicks- 
burg4?). We dug miles of rifle pitts, cut down a great deal of timber made 
breastworks and Redouts for Artillery, and fixed things in such a shape that 
had Johnson dared to attack us I feel conftdent we would have either killed or 
captured his whole force. 

June 18th to July 4th heard heavy fireing at Vicksburg every day and 
sometimes all night. Nearly every day we had all sorts of rumers about the 
Rebel Gen Johnson, sometimes we heard that he had crossed the Black 
River with 40 or 50,000 men and was marching to attack us, and then again 
he was collecting a terrible force at Jackson, and was soon comeing down 
here to eat us all up but we paid no attention to these stories but kept steady 
at our work and minded our own buisness July 4th Got the news of the 
surrender of Vicksburg and about 12 M received orders to be ready to march 
a 4 P.M. with Io days rations 3 days to be carried in haversacks and 7 in 
wagons. 

Started at 6 P.M. marched about 7 miles and bivouaced Weather ter- 
rible hot and roads awful dusty July 5th Marched about Io miles and 
bivouaced within a couple of miles of the Big Black River. Dust horrible and 
weather hot. July [6th?] Laid in camp all day waiting for the pioneers to 
build a bridge across the river as it was found to be to deep to ford, as we had 
intended the rebel pickets who were posted on the opposite side of the Big 
Black river (a small muddy creek about 150 ft wide) fell back as soon as 
our forces came in sight. July 7th Started about 2 P.M. crossed the river 
weather very hot. Several men sun struck and two or three died from the 
effects of the heat men suffered considerably from the scarcity of water, 
about 8 P.M. had a terrible thunder Shower _ never saw such sharp lightn- 
ing almost blinded afellow it was so dark you could not see an inch before 
you and we had to halt in the road, and stand and take the whole of it. About 
9 P.M. it stopped raining, but the dust that had lain in the road like flour 4 or 
5 inches deep was now made into mortar and we strugled on for a mile or 
two and then had to give it up, and turned off by the side of the road and 
bivouaced we were all soaked through and through so we built a fire and 
dried up a little and then sat down on the ground and went to sleep. July 


42. Johnston; see Letter 37. 
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8th Left in the afternoon and marched untill 3 Oclock on the morning of 
the 9th was on the road nearly all day but the weather was so hot we could 
not get along much. 

July roth marched nearly all day heard Artillery fireing ahead, ar- 
rived within sight of Jackson (where we supposed we were going to have a 
big fight with Johnson) about 4 P.M. and halted untill about 6 Oclock P.M. 
when we went up to the front and took position and lay down in line of battle 
and slept, all night. July 11th went up to support skirmishers changed 
our position about 1 P.M. went to the extreme left of our line, my Co and 
3 others were deployed as skirmishers we forwarded about 500 yards untill 
we were on a line of the other regts and then halted, and kept a bright look 
out for the rebs but as we were in a wood we could not see the enemy although 
the bullets flew around quite lively, had quite a shower just before night, 
got wet through had nothing to eat since early in the morning but for my 
supper I borrowed a cracker, and made believe I had a good supper, although 
the prospect was not very fair for passing a comfortable night as I was wet to 
the skin tired hungry and on picket, in the woods and the night was so dark 
you couldent see an inch from your nose, we had one man wounded to 
day. July 12th My Co was releived at 8 A.M. and were to act as a reserve 
for the other skirmishers that is we fell back about 100 yards to a place 
where we were protected by a high bank but we had to keep all our equip- 
ments on and be ready to assist our skirmishers if they were hard pressed. 
Our batteries worked pretty for a while to day July 13th Our Regt was 
releived at daylight by the 9th New Hampshire and our whole regt was held 
in reserve, we had several alarms during the day and two or three times 
at night we had to fall in, when the fireing was heavy. July 14th our regt 
was releived this morning and we marched about a mile to the rear and 
encamped. July 15th Wentdowntoapond took off my clothes washed 
them wrung them out and put them on to day. When we left camp we only 
took the clothes wehad onus every thing else had tobeleftincamp. July 
16th Our regt. went up to the front again at 2 Oclock this morning, takeing 
our old position heard the sound of heavy wagon trains during the night 
and made up my mind the enemy were either skedaddling or moveing Artil- 
lery down to the right of their line (in front of us) I couldent tell which) 
July 17th About 2 Oclock in the morning our regt was ordered to change 
their position and we moved about % of a mile to the right and were ordered 
to support the 35th Mass. who belonged to our brigade and were posted in 
rifle pitts that they had dug during two or three nights they had been there. 
Just about daylight a white flag was hoisted on the rebel breastworks (as we 
afterwards found by the citazens) and we found that the enemy had all left 
during the night and we marched in and took posession of the Town. The 
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35th Mass, being the first and our regt being the second inside the rebel 
works43 quite a number of houses were on fire (supposed to have been set 
on fire by our Shells) and the place looked pretty hard, for the Capitol of a 
state, still you could see that it had been a very handsome place, The 
state buildings were standing but they looked as if they had seen hard times 
lately. Most all of the houses were deserted and closed and although we put 
guards on a good many of the houses, the place was completely ransacked as 
soon as the western troops came in there. We took 2 or 300 prisoners and 
found that the rebs had left (in their hury to get away) quite a number of 
rifles a large amount of ammunition and 2 seige guns, about 4 P.M. the 
16th Corps took posession of the town and we marched back to our old place 
and bivouaced. s 

July 20th Started at 6 A.M. for our old camp at Milldale passed through 
Clinton and halted for 3 or 4 hours and then started and went 5 or 6 miles 
more and bivouaced Marched to day about 16 miles July 21st Started 
at 4 A.M. passed through Brownsville. weather terrible hot and roads ter- 
rible dusty, men suffered considerably from the heat and want of water to 
drink passed 7 men in going a mile, that were lying by the road sunstruck 
bivouaced at night near the Black river in a large corn field containing 5 or 
600 acres July 22d Went to a pond and washed my clothes About 4 
P.M. started on the march crossed the Big Black, had a terrible shower got 
wet through and through, horrible marching mud about 6 inches deep, 
went about 6 miles and bivouaced, July 23d Started about 6 P.M. and 
reached our camp about 10 P.M. found our tents all standing just as we left 
them, had a good wash _ changed my clothes, and took things comfortably as 
we were all completely tired out, and I made up my mind that takeing into 
consideration the hot weather that since we left camp on the 4th of July it 
had been about as hard a 19 days as I had seen since I had been in the Army‘44 

From July 23d to August 6th layin camp at Milldale August 6th struck 
camp at Milldale Miss at 2 P.M. marched down to Snyders Bluff (on the 
Yazoo River) and went on board the steamboat Planter. left the dock about 
9’ P.M. and sailed down the Yazoo and into the Mississippi river passed 
Millikens Bend during the night. August 8th reached Helena Arkansas, 


43. See Letter 37. In his letter to the New York Times, published October 29, 1864, 
Walt Whitman wrote: “June and July, 1863, found the Fifty-first in the forces under 
Gen. Grant, operating against Vicksburgh. On the fall of that stronghold they were 
pushed off under Sherman as part of a small army toward Jackson, the capital of 
Mississippi. This was a tough little campaign. The drought and excessive heat, the dust 
everywhere two or three inches thick, fine as flour, rising in heavy clouds day after day 
as they marched, obscuring everything and making it difficult to breathe, will long be 
remembered. The Fifty-first was the second regiment entering Jackson at its capture, 
July 17, 1863.” UPP, Il, 39. 

44. A parallel account of this experience appears in Letter 37. 
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about 1114 P.M. stopped a few minutes and then went on up the river 
reached Memphis Tenn about 3 P.M. Aug 9th left Memphis at 124 P.M. 
Aug 1oth Aug 12th reached Cairo Ill. about 6 A.M. and went on board 
the cars of the Il]. Central R.R. and left for Cincinatti at6 P.M. Aug 13th 
arrived at brestoline Ill about 4 A.M. stopped a couple of hours, had coffee 
and then started on reached Landoval Ill. about 6/, A.M. changed cars 
taking the St Louis and Cincinatti R.R. passed through the following vil- 
liages all pleasant little towns on the Prairie Odin, Salem, Xenier, Flora 
Clay City, Olney, and Bridgeport. all in Ill crossed the Wabash river and 
passed through the following towns Vincennes Indiana, Washington. Aug 
14th passed through Salem Vernon and lots of other Small Towns, 
reached Cincinatti at 3 P.M. marched up to the Market house where the 
citazens had a first rate dinner prepared for us.45 After dinner marched down 
to the Ferry and crossed over to Covington Ky where we encamped untill 
Aug 26th when we struck camp and took the cars for Nicholasville Ky. Where 
we arrived about 11 Oclock at night, left the cars and bivouaced in the 
road. Aug 27th marched about 3 miles on the Lancaster turnpike and 
encamped.4® 
Sept 6th Paid by Major Walker for Months of July & August 


45. The following note appears at the top of this page in the diary: “Aug 16 paid 
by Maj [Rees?] for the Months of June & July.” 
46. See Letters 38 and 39. 


Appendix B: A letter to Walt Whitman after the war’ 


At the time of this letter, George Whitman had been living in Camden, New 
Jersey, for three years, where he worked as an inspector of pipes for the city. 
In April of this year, he had married Louisa Orr Haslam. 


Camden Sept 6th 1871 
Dear Walt 


I see by this morning’s paper, that Starr & Co. has taken the contract for 
the 36 in pipes for Washington & I am thinking of trying to get the inspecting 
of them. Genl Greene? I understand is appointed Chief Eng’r of the Dept. of 
Public Wks, but Major Elliot3 has the immediate charge of Water Dept. 

Do you know Maj. Elliot and if so can you find out from him if he has any 
particular person that he wants to inspect the pipes. I would like to find out 
if it would be of any use for me to go to Washington & see him in regard to 
the matter. I do not care to go unless I have a good show for the work. I 
could refer him to Mr Kirkwood,4 Genl Greene, Mr Lane,5 Col Adams,® 
Mr. Tracy, Davis &C.7 Walt cant you stop here on your return to Washing- 
ton, if you could only bring Mother we would be delighted.® 


George 


1. Hanley. 

2. Unidentified. 

3. Unidentified. 

4. James P. Kirkwood was a New York engineer who had contributed money to 
Walt Whitman’s hospital fund during the Civil War. He had probably heard of the 
poet’s work in Washington through Moses Lane (see n. 5, below). Correspondence, I, 
213-15. 

5. Moses Lane, who also had contributed money to Whitman’s hospital fund, was 
the chief engineer of the Brooklyn Water Works, where Jefferson Whitman was em- 
ployed until 1867. Glicksburg, p. 133. 

6. Unidentified. 

7. Unidentified. 

8. There is a postscript written by Louisa Orr Whitman, thanking Walt Whitman for 
the poem he sent them. 


Appendix C: Military report of Captain John G. Wright 
after the Battle of the Crater 


Head Quarters 51st N. Y. V. 
Before Petersburg Va 
August 8, 1864 
Captain P. E. Peckham 

Captain 

I have the honor to submit the following Report of the 51st Regt. N.Y.V. 
during the Assault on Petersburg, Va., on the morning of July 30 1864. 

In accordance with orders received from Col. Bliss, Commdg. Ist Brigade, 
I marched my Regiment from its position in the front line, back to the rear & 
formed it in the covered way skirting the edge of the woods in which we en- 
camp, with the right resting on the left of the 2nd N.Y.M.R.* This was be- 
tween 3 & 4 oclock A.M. we remained here until about % past 5 oclock A.M. 
when I received the order to march my Command by the flank to the front & 
proceed thus until I reached my former position in the front line. 

In pursuance with orders from Col. Bliss I made a charge with the Regi- 
ment & succeeded in carrying the enemies line directly in our front. Upon 
reaching this new position I was soon followed by several regiments of the 
10th Corps, and the fighting became very severe, the enemy enfilading the 
Regiment on both sides with a severe cross fire of Artillery. My Regiment 
remained here some time doing good service & firing with severe effect upon 
the Enemy. 

The Enemy made a very determined charge against the left of our line com- 
pelling it to fall back precipitably & thus exposing my left flank. I was com- 
pelled to fall back & occupy our old position where every Regiment did good 
Service in preventing the Enemy following up the Advantage they had gained. 
We remained here until the Assault was abandoned & the main body of our 
Army marched back to their Quarters. 

Shortly after the regiment fell back to our front line I was compelled to 
go to the rear having been somewhat injured by a solid shot striking me on the 
left side. 

The Command of the Regiment then devolved upon Captain George W. 
Whitman the next Senior Officer. I am happy to say he discharged the duties 
of the responsible position to my entire satisfaction, and it affords me great 
pleasure to speak of the gallant manner in which he has sustained himself 
during this entire campaign. 


I. New York Mounted Rifles. 
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I have to regret the loss of Capt. Samuel H. Sims the senior captain of the 
Regiment who fell fighting nobly while endeavoring to check the retreat of 
a Regiment on our right. He was an Officer of Sterling Abilities & he leaves 
behind him a reputation untarnished, which with his fine social qualities has 
endeared his memory to all his surviving comrades. 

I cannot speak in too high terms of the gallant conduct of both Officers & 
Enlisted Men in my Command, and every one performed his allotted duties 
to my entire satisfaction. 

I have forwarded an official list of the Casualities which the Regiment 
sustained. 


I have the honor to be 
Captain 
Respectfully Your Obdt Servt 
“sd” John G. Wright 
Comdg 51st N.Y.V. 


Appendix D: The question of Andrew Jackson Whitman’s 
military activities 


Whether Andrew Jackson Whitman (1827-1863) ever enlisted in the Union 
Army is a question for serious doubt. The consensus of scholarly opinion is 
that Andrew, an alcoholic who died of a throat disease in Brooklyn during 
the war, may have joined one of the New York regiments being formed in 
1862 but was soon discharged for reasons of health.’ Such speculation finds 
its source in four Whitman family letters—three written by George Whitman 
and one by Walt Whitman. Referring to Andrew by his family nickname, 
Lieutenant George Whitman wrote to his mother on June 9, 1862 (Letter 8), 
from New Bern, North Carolina: “So Bunkum has gone Sogering too has he, 
well they will have good times in Baltimore for it seems to me this war 
is about played out.” Almost three weeks later, on June 29, 1862, George 
again wrote to his mother of Andrew: “Has Andrew writen to you since he 
went Sogering. Poor Bunkum __ I wonder how he is getting along, what Co 
is he in” (Letter 9). Finally, in a letter written shortly after the battle of 
Antietam, George concluded a description of what he thought everybody 
was doing at that moment at home with this supposition about Andrew: 
“Bunkum I guess is around somewhere looking for a good chance to go 
sogering” (Letter 17). 

Such allusions seem to support the generally accepted theory that Andrew 
entered military service only to be discharged shortly afterward. Added to 
this evidence is Walt Whitman’s mention of Andrew’s military association 
not long before his brother’s death in a letter to Lewis Kirk Brown (Novem- 
ber 8-9, 1863): “Lewy, the brother I mentioned as sick, lives near here 
[Brooklyn], he is very poorly indeed, & I fear will never be much better—he 
too was a soldier, has for several months had a throat disease. . . .”? 

Notwithstanding the fact that Walt Whitman’s own allusion to Andrew’s 
military service is more direct than George’s references, it is nevertheless 
suspiciously brief—regardless of the ill-success of Andrew’s efforts—when 
compared with what the poet wrote about his other soldier-brother.3 Further, 
the evidence suggesting Andrew’s tenure in the army is found only in extant 
family letters. Attempting to verify the thesis that Andrew was a soldier, 
Katherine Molinoff put an inquiry on the question to the Bureau of Na- 


1. Allen, The Solitary Singer, p. 275; Gohdes and Silver, Faint Clews and Indirec- 
tions, p. 145; and Miller, Correspondence, I, 178-79n. 

2. Miller, Correspondence, I, 179. 

3. See, for example, “Return of a Brooklyn Veteran,” reprinted in Glicksberg, Walt 
Whitman and the Civil War, pp. 85-89. 
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tional Archives, only to receive the reply that “George Washington Whit- 
man was the only brother of Walt Whitman fighting in the Civil War.”4 It is 
somewhat perplexing to understand how Andrew, who had a wife and two 
children to support, could have ever afforded to enter military service. It 
seems more likely, therefore, that Andrew—confused by the chauvinism of 
his friends who were no doubt filling up the new regiments—may have con- 
sidered military enlistment but never actually committed himself. A closer 
examination of George Whitman’s references to Andrew’s military affiliations 
in the context of information about one of Andrew’s close friends and certain 
excerpts from three letters written by Thomas Jefferson Whitman, who lived 
with his mother in Brooklyn throughout the war, should sustain the plausi- 
bility of such a conclusion. ; 

The clue to the particular regiment that Andrew may have thought about 
joining comes from the military record of James H. Cornwell, probably 
Andrew’s most frequent companion and possibly the son of Brooklyn Police 
Court “Justice Cornwell,” who is mentioned in Walt Whitman’s 1857 Brook- 
lyn Daily Times article, “Scenes in a Police Justice’s Court Room.”5 On 
July 24, 1862, Jim Cornwell joined the One Hundred and Fifty-Eighth New 
York Regiment of Infantry, which was recruited in the spring and summer 
of that year by the Honorable Francis Baretto Spinola, who as a newly ap- 
pointed brigadier general first commanded the regiment. By November 10, 
1862, Cornwell has been promoted to the rank of first lieutenant and as- 
signed the duty of quartermaster for the regiment—a grade and position he 
retained until December 20, 1864, when he was discharged for disability.® 
From excerpts in George Whitman’s letters quoted above, it appears fairly 
certain that in the spring of 1862 Andrew told one of his family (probably 
his mother, who wrote to George most often) that he intended to enlist. And 
regardless of whether Andrew was speaking sincerely, the most likely regi- 
ment for him to join would have been the one that his friend Cornwell even- 
tually joined. Since there exists no regimental history or personal narrative on 
the One Hundred and Fifty-Eighth Regiment, there is no way of knowing if 
Andrew’s name was ever inscribed on the unit’s rolls. What is certain, how- 
ever, is that Andrew never accompanied the regiment when it left Brooklyn 
for Virginia on September 18, 1862. For in the letter dated September 30, 
1862, from Antietam (quoted above), Lieutenant Whitman suggests that 
“Bunkum” is still “looking for a good chance to go sogering.” 

There is only one indication—in a letter by George from Newport News, 

4. Molinoff, Unpublished Whitman Material, No. 2, pp. 18-19. A search of the 
records at the New York Division of Military and Naval Affairs, requested by this 
writer, also failed to show the name of Andrew Jackson Whitman. 

5. Holloway, The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, I, 10-12. 


6. Frederick Phisterer, comp., New York in the War of the Rebellion (Albany, 
N.Y.: D. B. Lyon Co., 1912), V, 3845, 3849. 
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Virginia, dated July 21, 1862—that Andrew ever left Brooklyn for an ex- 
tended journey during 1862. Evidently in response to information in a letter 
from his mother, George wrote back saying that he hoped he would be able 
to “go down to see Bunkum at Suffolk” (Letter 11). It appears that George 
was again simply echoing another of Andrew’s plans which never reached 
fruition. There is no evidence in any of George Whitman’s subsequent Civil 
War letters to suggest that he ever went to Suffolk, Virginia, to see his brother. 
And if indeed there, Andrew could not have been with the One Hundred and 
Fifty-Eighth Regiment because it was still back in Brooklyn recruiting. 
Further, a check of the itineraries of other Brooklyn regiments that Andrew 
might have joined in the spring of 1862 shows none of them at Suffolk at 
this time. As will be demonstrated below, Andrew more than once an- 
nounced plans that were never fulfilled. 

Information from three of Jefferson Whitman’s letters to Walt Whitman7 
—as well as from one more of George Whitman’s letters to his mother— 
also associates Andrew with the One Hundred and Fifty-Eighth New York 
Regiment of Infantry, but clearly in a civilian capacity. On May 12, 1863, 
when Andrew was seriously troubled by his throat ailment and working in a 
warmer climate had been recommended for him by the Whitman family 
physician, Edward Ruggles, Jeff wrote to Walt: “Andrew had a letter yester- 
day from Jim Cornwell, enclosing him $50 and telling him to come immedi- 
ately to Suffolk, at the bottom was a transportation order from Frank Spi- 
nola.”” Why Cornwell wanted Andrew to come to Suffolk is suggested in an 
excerpt from another of Jeff’s letters (quoted below). The regiment was then 
stationed in New Bern, North Carolina, with orders to defend the city. Forti- 
fications needed to be built—probably of quality beyond the abilities of the 
common soldier—and Cornwell naturally suggested calling in his friend 
Andrew, a carpenter by profession who in a wartime economy probably 
needed the work.® While it remains somewhat of a mystery as to why Andrew 
was beckoned only as far as Suffolk,9 we do know that he never used the 
transportation order sent by Cornwell; for in the same letter Jeff continues, 
“T think Andrew was foolish not to go, as Ruggles says he certainly will never 
get well of his throat here.” Jeff’s next extant letter to Walt Whitman (May 
27, 1863) suggests that Cornwell returned to Brooklyn and tried to persuade 
Andrew to return to New Bern with him: “Andrew thinks he will go down 

7. Feinberg. 

8. During part of the war, Jefferson Whitman’s salary was cut in half. T)W to WW, 
Oct. 22, 1863 (Feinberg). 

9. Since Union access to the Virginia railroads did not extend beyond Fredericks- 
burg in 1863, a government transportation order would have taken Andrew south by 
boat, but only as far as Newport News or Norfolk, Virginia, because travel to New 
Bern involved passage up the Neuse River, which was deep in Confederate territory. 


Cornwell probably intended to meet Andrew at Suffolk, southwest of Norfolk, and 
conduct him to New Bern by land. 
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to Newbern the last of this week. He will go down with Jim Cornwell. Andrew 
is going to take charge of the building of some fortifications I believe.” 
Whatever, if anything at all, Andrew had promised Cornwell in regard to 
New Bern, he evidently reneged on this arrangement. In a letter dated June 
13, 1863, Jeff tells Walt that Andrew “has not yet gone to Newbern,” and in 
a letter dated July 23, 1863, George reiterates Walt’s information to him in a 
recent letter that “Andrew . . . did not go to Newbern” (Letter 37). 

While a paucity of information on the life of Andrew Whitman exists, 
scholars agree that he was a ne’er-do-well who suffered from alcoholism and 
finally died of a throat disease. Indeed, Andrew appears to have been a heavy 
burden on his mother.'° As early as 1860, Louisa Whitman began expressing 
her concern about his precarious health and reckless living habits, as well as 
the general welfare of his two children.*: It appears, therefore, that ““Bun- 
kum” (and the family nickname meaning insincere or foolish talk seems 
significant here) had little opportunity—much less the inclination or ade- 
quate health— to devote any of his time to military service. What continues 
to haunt such a theory, of course, is Walt Whitman’s brief statement that 
Andrew “too was a soldier.” However, the fact that the letter in which these 
words occur was written less than a month before Andrew’s death on De- 
cember 3, 1863, may be significant. Writing about his dying brother to Lewis 
Brown, himself a Union soldier who had been wounded in battle, Whitman 
may well have felt justified in stretching the truth a little. Whatever the case, 
his statement, so far unsubstantiated, dwells in the threatening shadow of 
much evidence to the contrary. It is corroborated only by the excerpts in 
George’s letters (quoted above) which suggest that Andrew’s military ser- 
vice must have been in the spring or summer of 1862. Yet these two periods 
are ruled out, more or less, by George’s statement of September 30 that 
Andrew had not yet gone “sogering.” Further, there is nothing in George’s 
letters, or anywhere in the extant Whitman family correspondence, to sug- 
gest that Andrew joined a regiment in the fall of 1862. Indeed, there is a 
dearth of supporting evidence for Walt Whitman’s statement that Andrew 
was a soldier. And what little there is serves only to confuse the matter even 
further. On the other hand, when we consider the apparently unreliable 
nature of Andrew, the circumstances of his life in Brooklyn, and the fact that 
his name is not recorded in either the Bureau of National Archives or the 
New York Division of Military and Naval Affairs, the veracity of Walt Whit- 
man’s testimony in this case may be questioned. 


10. Andrew was not the only one, however, as the family had to contend with Jesse 
Whitman, a syphilitic veteran of the Merchant Marine whom Walt Whitman had to 
commit to an insane asylum in 1864, and Edward Whitman, who was mentally re- 
tarded. See “The Whitman Family” in the Introduction. 

11. LYVW to WW, March 30, [1860], [April 4, 1860], [August 22, 1863], and 
[August 31, 1863] (Trent Collection). 
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